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Stale Pieces—Stale Players 


One of the problems of the student is that of keeping up 
an interest in pieces that have been acquired by hard effort, but 
which have been practiced so much that they seem stale. Of 
course one remedy is that of putting them aside for, a time 
and working upon new material. We have often noticed, how- 
ever, that such pieces are rarely practiced with, the same zest, 
when the time comes to take them up again. 

Perhaps the best remedy is to feel that they are contin- 
ually fresh, always material for incessant musical experimenta- 
When you learn a piece, your object should be not to 
get the composition in a certain stereotyped form so that every 
time you play it will be identical with every previous perform- 
ance. Always try to discover new beauties in the composition. 
Always attempt new effects. In this way the work will remain 
flexible under your fingers. 

If you are playing Bach, notably the Fugues, you will 
find that the opportunities for artistic experimentation are 
well nigh inexhaustible. The conversation of the voices is one 
of the most intriguing, the most fascinating things imaginable. 
Now you can make the bass sing out boldly; now you can 
make the soprano plead; now you can make the tenor fawn, 
now you can make the alto scold. One might play a Bach 
Fugue a thousand times and play. it very differently every 
time. There is no drill in the world which will put as much 
“intelligence” in the fingers. This is the reason why all of the 
famous “Bach Players” seem to delight all those who enjoy 
highly developed beauty and finish in piano playing. If you 
cannot play Bach there are excellent Polyphonic Albums that 
are simpler and serve the same purpose. 

Try this plan and your work will not tend to grow stale. 


The Battle of Sound 


For years we have been listening to the efforts of number- 
less composers to catch the spirit of the times in music that 
for the present, at least, is known as “New Music.” 

We have tried earnestly to tune in our cerebrum and com- 
prehend the meaning of this music of the revolutionists; but 
unfortunately, im most instances, we receive nothing but the 
noise of the revolution. Now and then we hear a musical rum- 
pus which seems to have mass effects that impress us very 
greatly. The inevitable clash of tonalities, the imterminable 
complications, the inane wailings and crashes have here and 
there periods which reflect the eek: of some great, but more 
Never for a moment have we heard any- 
thing in this so-called “New Music” that has risen to approach 
in small measure the organic grandeur of the master works of 
Bach. 

Melody there is irrefragably in much of /the “New Music” 
although it is very different in its intent from the tunes of other 
days. It is rarely the kind of melody we like and we are inclined 
to exclaim with Pwnch.: 

“O, for the good old tunes of Strauss and Debussy!” 

What will be the effect of this music upon the men and 


women of our times? 


We have a feeling that its effects will be greatly. restricted 
by its complications. The human mind is naturally simple, in- 
complete, artless. It craves elementary, unstudied things that 
is can understand. It appraises instantly the beauties of Ben- 
venuto Cellini, of Christopher Wren, of Rafael, of Schubert. 
It values a simple folk-song more than all of the conglomerate 
pieces of the revolutionists. It also yearns for order and sym- 


metry and understandable form. The mixtures -of colors and 


discords thrown together by some futuristic composers seem 
like a kind of tonal garbage-pail to the average man. 

Certain gorgeous passages in the music of Stravinsky, 
Holst, Scriabine and others of similar intent, can hardly con- 
vince the average man that this is the wholesome musical régime 
of the world. He is not content to listen for hours to music 
he may not comprehend, to understand why those experienced 
musicians, surfeited with familiarity of the accomplishments 
of past-masters, now rave over “New Music.” He feels instine- 
tively that the music that the world will demand for centuries 
to come will be of a more rational, a more orderly, a more agree- 
able type—music apart from the battlefield of sound. The 
revolutionists and the warriors of the world really make up but 
a very small part of its population. Even at that they are 
fortunately needed very rarely. 

The human absorptive power in so far as music is con- 
cerned varies enormously. Charles Lamb, in his “Free Thoughts 
upon Some Eminent Composers,” expresses his own indiffer- 
ence to music very pertly: 


“Cannot a man live free and easy 
Without admiring Pergolesi, 
Or through the world in comfort go 
That never heard of Doctor Blow? 
I would not go four miles to visit 
Sebastian Bach (or Batch, which is it?).” 

Whereupon his sister, Mary Lamb, 
Novello thus: 

“The reason why my brother’s so severe, 
Vincentio, is—my brother has no ear. 
His spite at music is a pretty whim; 
He loves it not, because it loves not him.” 


wrote to Vincent 


We must therefore always realize that there will always 
be some with “no ear,” multitudes with little concern for any- 
thing but the simplest music, other multitudes with a broaden- 
ing regard for music ranging from Gustave Lange and Sidney 
Smith to that of Brahms and Strauss, and Wicreatter a com- 
paratively small group of musicians with extended experience, 
high ideals and advanced ideas, who are ever ready to interest 
themselves in the so-called “New Music” with open mind and 
eager ears—impatient to discover some new phylactery in the 
soul of a radical. 

For those of the last-mentioned class we can highly recom- 
mend a recently published work by George Dyson, entitled, 
“New Music,” a work recently issued by the Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, American Branch. Mr. Dyson does as much with 
words as well can be done to clarify the greatly muddied waters 
of present-day “musical cacophony.” 


Age-Old Music Interpreted 


A FRIEND has sent a clipping, from a recent issue of the 
Berliner Tageblatt, which recounts the discoveries of Prof. 
Kurt Sachs, the Professor of Musical History at the Berlin 
University, who has been investigating Babylonian inscrip- 
tions which had previously baffled scientists. These inscrip- 
tions consisted of cuneiformed ideograms on a tablet from 


Assur. This crude music evidently came from about 2000 
B. C. There is a tendency to avoid half-tones but there were 


evidences of four different five-toned scales. It was also clear 
that the music was intended to be accompanied by an eighteen- 
stringed harp., In general the music resembled that of the old 
Chinese. This is supposed to be the first musical translation 
of inscriptions previous to the music of the Greeks. 


pole od. 


Courtesy in Successful Music Teaching 


Every now and then we encounter a man who has made 
a great deal of money and who has maintained some position 
in the world, a man known by many as a successful man who 
has been devoid of courtesy. Such a man, however, cannot be 
called a success. His money may tower up to the skies and 
his power may be unlimited; yet he is not a success because the 
world regards him askance. He is not wanted and never will 
be until he develops those qualities of gentleness and consid- 
eration for others that win for him that most precious of all 
wealth, the love of one’s fellow-man. Many a man has made 
money, but in doing so has ruined the chances, dispositions and 
characters of those who have worked under him. Many 
teachers have made technicians by heartless criticism and lack 
of human courtesy, but at the same time have ruined the musi- 
cal souls of those who have studied under them. 

Courtesy on the part of the music teacher is an asset so 
valuable that it is well-nigh priceless. We know of many 
music teachers who have failed because they have not had it. 
A little brusqueness incurred by unmannerly lack of patience 
has sent many a good pupil flying from the studio. Competi- 
tion in this day is too severe in the music teaching field to permit 
a lack of courtesy to injure your business opportunities. There 
was a time when the curt, abrupt, uncivil, ill-bred habits of 
certain famous teachers were advertised and exploited as nec- 
essary factors in their work. Armed with a ferrule or pencil 
they rapped knuckles and yelled out their heartless criticisms, 
with the idea that only by such means was the pupil to be 
properly disciplined. 

The whole world of science is now horrified by such 
methods, which in the light of the far-reaching discoveries of 
Sigmund Freud, may result in the most disastrous physical 
and mental conditions. The world is literally strewn with wrecks 
which, if we believe the psychologists and physicians, are caused 
by thoughtless people, lacking the simple quality of courtesy, 
who have rained verbal bludgeons on the souls of others so 
situated that they could not defend themselves. ‘There is very 
little difference between hitting a defenseless person with a 
cruel epithet and hitting him with a blackjack. The phrase 
may prove the more fatal weapon. 

Courtesy is such an easy thing to cultivate that every 
music teacher should make a daily effort to develop it. It is 
founded on the Golden Rule. If you want to know whether 
you are courteous at your lessons, just put yourself in the 
pupil’s place all the time. Do what is just and right and kind 
and square and you will be a better teacher. 


How Long Should a Lesson Be? 


Lone lessons are unquestionably a mistake with children. 
Few teachers seem to be able to let their minds drift back to 
the time when they were children and to review their own work 
through the child’s eyes. Do you remember what a strain it 
was just to learn the first few notes? Do you remember what 
a strain it was to play in contrary motion in both clefs? Do 
you remember how difficult the fingering of the first scale 
seemed? And then the sharps and flats! Pfew! 

Instruction without concentration is literally wasted. In 
the earliest lessons the teacher who imagines that he is doing 
a fine thing by pinning the child down to one thing for a pro- 
tracted period is vastly mistaken. Variety is the secret of 
holding interest. Hammer a little on this and then a little on 
that and get the lesson done before the child has a chance to 
feel the strain or, worse yet, get bored. Half an hour is plenty 
with the average child. Lessons of an hour or longer may be 
all right with adults; but the child should be spared the punish- 
ment of being pilloried on music for that length of time. 

When the lesson time ends, end the lesson. We know that 
teachers who have terminated lessons abruptly, as though a 
guillotine had cut off the periods, have been criticized. How- 
ever, it is a great injustice to succeeding pupils to keep them 
waiting. More than this, with the right kind of a lesson, about 
all that can be absorbed and digested can be given in an hour, 
with the proper kind of teaching. 


Pen Names in Music 


Is rr modesty that leads the composer to take a pen name 
for his compositions? Not always. It often happens that some 
composers are extremely prolific. They know that the law of 
supply and demand applies in music as in other things. If a 
composer has, let us say, one thousand compositions published, 
the demand for his works may be diminished. Some composers 
have written over 2000 compositions. 

Tur Ervve knows of one amusing instance of a composer 
who had several pen names. These were often applied by the 
publisher without the immediate knowledge of the composer. 
Therefore each name did not represent a style or quality of 
work. The publisher received from a famous New York teacher 
a letter complaining that the work written by one composer was "' 
very inferior indeed, and suggesting that the publisher secure 
compositions by the other named composers. All were the pen 
names of the same man. Following are the names of several 
well-known writers, together with their pen names: Robert 
Franz, real name Knauth; Meyerbeer, real name Jacob Beer, 
changed for family reasons; Palestrina, real name Giovanni 
Pierluigi, Palestrina was the name of his birthplace; Max 
Meyer-Olbersleben, real name Max Meyer, here the composer 
adopted the name of his birthplace because the name Max Meyer 
in certain parts of Saxony and Bavaria is commoner than John 
Smith; H. Karoly, real name Carl Heins; Dame Melba, real 
name Nellie Mitchell (later Mrs. Armstrong), named from 
Melbourne, Australia; F. d’Orso, real name F. Behr; Marcella 
Sembrich, real name Marcelline Koshanska; Georges Bell, real 
name F. Behr; Pierre Latour, real name E. Mack; Madame 
Nordica, real name Lillian Norton; Anton Strelezki, real name 
Arthur B. Burnand; Mme. Nevada, real name Emma Wixon; 
Mme. Albani, real name Marie Louise La Jeunesse (debut in 
Albany, N. Y.); Stephen ‘Essipoff, real name Arthur B. Bur- 
nand; E. Dorn, real name J. L. Roeckel; Paul Beaumont, real 
name Sidney Smith; Edgar Thorn, real name Edward Mac- 
dowell; Edward German, real name for Edward German Jones 3. 
Ivan Caryll, real name Felix Tilkin. 


Treasure Trove 


Wetcome to “The Golden Book,” a new and peculiarly 
valuable magazine for the thousands of self-help students that 
Tue Ervpe reaches. This editorial may appear like an ad- 
vertisement, although it is printed without cost to the pub- 
lishers of this new venture. The magazine is issued by the 
Review of Reviews Company, of New York. One of the editors 
is Prof. William Lyon Phelps, of Yale University ; and the entire 
staff is of the highest journalistic and literary standing. 

The Golden Book is a kind of literary Etude. The resem- 
blance lies in the fact that it will republish worth-while articles, 
novels, essays, humor, from the great writers of the immediate 
and distant past, just as in and among our valuable musical 
sections of THr Ervpr the readers constantly find these im- 
portant revivals of little known musical gems. 

We have been looking for a long time for something to 
recommend to our readers that would enable them to broaden 
their minds along literary lines and still be entertained while 
doing it. That something had to be inexpensive, practical, 
wholesome, attractive, well edited, and wide in its appeal. The 
Golden Book, at twenty-five cents a copy, every month on your 
news-stand, with contributions from, let us say, Stevenson, 
Macauley, Montaigne, Bret Harte, Owen Wister, Anatole 
France, Heine, Mark Twain, O. Henry, or similar writers of 
the past or present, will widen your intellectual horizon with 
every number. 


For nearly two decades THE ETUDE has promoted the 
idea of the summer music schools. Columns of this publi- 
cation have been devoted to exploiting editorially the 
great opportunities that may come from an intensive 
course of study in the summer months. It has been grati- 
fying to note that what first was little more than an idea, 
a hope, has grown into immense undertakings in which 
many of the master teachers of the world are now em- 
ployed with huge advantage to both students and teachers. 
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How I Came to Love Music 


Edward W. Bok was born at Helder, The 
letherlands, October 9, 1863. He cane to the 
Inited States at the age of six and was educated 
a the public schools of Brooklyn, New York. 
{t the age of nineteen he became the editor of the 
Brooklyn Magazine.” He then conducted the 
30k Syndicate Press. In 1889 he became editor 
f “The Ladies’ Home Journal,” retaining this 
important position until 1919. During these three 
lecades the publication rose to the point of hav- 
ng the greatest circulation of any magazine in 
he world. The breadth of its editorial policies 


{ 
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“To be brought up in a home in which there is no 
qusic is a terrible deprivation. Fortunately, in my case, 
ignorance was bliss;” and I did not come to realize 
vhat I had missed until much later in life. Neither 
ay father nor my mother played any instrument. Cir- 
umstances so reduced our means that we not only could 
1ot afford to have a piano in the home, but, as a child, 

never knew what it was to attend concerts or the 
pera. Indeed, my life seemed to be quite apart from 
nusic until after I married. Then I witnessed, with 
ome curiosity at first, the very keen enjoyment which 
ny father-in-law, Cyrus H. K. Curtis, seemed to get 
rom playing the organ. With him music had amounted 
0 a passion from his early youth. How intense this 
yas, is shown by the fact that the first money he earned 
vas devoted to the purchase of a small organ. Later 
ie gave to his birthplace, Portland, Maine, one of the 
inest organs in America. Mrs. Bok is also a performer 
ipon the piano; and with marriage I found myself in 
. musical atmosphere, which through some queer trick 
»f fate has become more and more intense 
mtil at this moment a very great deal of 
my daily life has to do with some phase of 
the wonderful art of which I was unfor- 
tunately so ignorant in my youth. 

“When music did come to me I was not 
even in a receptive mood. I had the av- 
rage American man’s attitude that music 
was a very graceful accomplishment for 
young ladies whose leisure permitted them 
to be free from the so-called “household 
cares,” I could not seem to realize that it 
had a real signifiance in the life of every- 
one who knows how to appreciate it. Un- 
questionably, my wife, with the keen wo- 
man’s vision, sensed this, and I have always 
had a feeling that there was, what is freely 
termed a “frame-up” to compel me to 
understand: music. 

“Mr. Josef Hofmann is an intimate 
friend of the family and has been a guest at 
pur home for over a quarter of a century. 
We are all very fond of him; but even at 
hat I could not bring myself to endure a 
piano recital. Engrossed in other matters, I 
erhaps felt that I could not take time for 
anything so esoteric as music. This was 
at a time when the Philadelphia Orchestra 
was undergoing its rebirth under the magic 
baton of Leopold Stokowski. He too be- 
same a guest at our home. On one of these 
visits there arose a discussion as to the 
abuse of the encore habit at the concerts 
of the orchestra. It appeared that when a 
solo artist had given his best at an orches- 
tra concert, he was then expected to appear 
again and again and play several other 
works as a kind of “good measure.” Mr. 
Stokowski rightly realized that this was 
very destructive to the unity which an 
artist conductor tried to secure in a well- 
puilt symphony program. It was as though 
Hamlet, at the end of the third act, was 
compelled by custom to step from his rdle, 
time and again and recite various other 
poems which had nothing whatever to do 
with the play. The discussion interested 
me very much and I suggested to Mr. 
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Biographical 


and the loftiness of its aims unquestionably 
proved of immense value in moulding in prac- 
tical \ways the living conditions in all parts of 
America. Its influence upon the taste of the 
American people and upon the ideals of its 
readers has been invaluable. In 1919 Mr. Bok 
retired to devote his time to idealistic projects’ 
among which may be numbered the famous “Bok 
Peace Plan” and the Philadelphia Forum. The 
word “retire” is used in a peculiar sense, since 
Mr. Bok has probably worked far harder since 
his retirement than ever before. Mr. Bok is the 


Stokowski that there was a very simple remedy, and 
that was to stop it at once and never permit it again. 

“Mr. Hofmann was to play a Concerto at the symphony 
concerts that week. His playing was received with 
tumultuous applause. He was called out again and again; 
but there were no encores and have been none since that 
time. Some of the papers made caustic remarks about 
Mr. Hofmann’s lack of the customary courtesy ; but never 
again was a concert of the Philadelphia Symphony Or- 
chestra wrecked by the encore nuisance. Please bear in 
mind that up to this time I had never attended a sym- 
phony. Frankly “I was afraid of being bored. I had 
been at the opera a few times, as a kind of social con- 
cession; and it had lasted so late into the night that I 
was tired out the next day. In my mind was a firmly 
fixed idea that the Symphony Concert was probably 
something just a little more tiring and boresome than 
the opera. I was certain that musical people were long- 
haired individuals who worked themselves up into a kind 
of rhapsodical condition neither sincere nor commend- 


EDWARD W. BOK 


author of numerous works, including “The 
Young Man in Business,” “Successward,’ “Why 
I Believe In Poverty,’ “A Man from Maine” 
(a biography of his father-in-law, Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis) and “The Americanization of Edward 
Bok,” probably one of the most widely read auto- 
biographies ever published, and, just published, 
“Twice Thirty.’ Mr. Bok married Mary Louise 
Curtis in 1896. Mrs. Bok has recently founded 
and endowed The Curtis Institute of Music in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Bok has arranged for nu- 
merous rewards for civil and artistic work. 

able. I did not care for piano playing then and there- 
fore I thought the orchestra equally uninteresting. The 
very thought of attending a concert gave me a kind of 
a chill. Of course I had never been at a concert, and 
therefore knew all about it. Then it came to me that 


_ both Stokowski and Hofmann were not long-haired, thin- 


brained enthusiasts, but exceedingly practical, hard-think- 
ing men, determined upon accomplishing something for 
their fellow men something evidently very wonderful 
and useful. Yet I was so positive about the terrors of 
attending a Symphony concert that I felt that it was 
something to be avoided, like a fever. I confess that I 
knew it all and I was going to take all necessary pains 
to see that I was not exposed to it. 

“Mr, Stokowski was entertained by my attitude and 
was equally persistent in trying to overcome it. One 
week he said, ‘At our next pair of concerts we are going 
to play something I am sure you will like.” It was the 
New World Symphony of Dvorak. Before I knew it, 
I was at the concert with Mrs. Bok. It was a surprise, 
a revelation. I was not only delighted by 
the sheer beauty of the playing of the or- 
chestra; but I was also surprised to find 
that the concert was over before I realized 
it. It did not last way into the night as 
did the opera. I had had as much music 
as I could comprehend and I could even 
This was the first 
step in my conversion. The ‘frame-up’ of 
Mrs. Bok, Mr. Hofmann, and Mr. Sto- 
kowski had worked; and I was the happy 


have listened to more. 


victim. 
“One thing I noted, which was a very 
There was 
The audience 


comforting surprise to me. 
hardly a man in the house. 
was nearly ninety-nine per cent purely fem- 
Evidently there were other men 
who were staying from the same convic- 
tions that had stupidly kept me from a 
really delightful treat. This at least con- 
firmed my conviction that music was a 
The music was 


inine. 


3ut why? 
not high brow. It was melody; beautiful, 
ravishing melody. I went home refreshed 


feminine art. 


and invigorated as I had rarely been before. 
Two weeks passed and I went again. This 
time the Symphony was Tschaikowsky’s 
soulful Pathétique. I liked it even better 
than the New World Symphony. Before 
I knew it I found myself intrigued by both 
Brahms and Bach. I confess that I can- 
not as yet find musical pleasure in Bach’s 
Fugues; but I know that it is merely a lack 
of musical intellectual development. 
“Shortly thereafter I was invited by Mr. 
Alexander Van Rensselaer, President of 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, to become a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the organization. The orchestra was con- 
fronted with a large deficit every year. 
The idea that it might become self-sustain- 
ing if enough people in Philadelphia were 
really interested in it had apparently not 
occurred to the directors. Such things 
were not possible. All orchestras had to 
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be maintained at a loss. This seemed all wrong to me. 
I felt that the orchestra deficit should not be borne by 
a small group of generous enthusiasts. It ought to belong 
to the whole people of the city. It was a practical pos- 
sibility and it should be brought about. 

“My dream was broken by the clouds of war. It be- 
came evident the deficits would be greater than ever. 
The Philadelphia Orchestra then recognized as a great 
orchestra, might even have to be abandoned. Philadel- 
phia might loose a very precious possession. I went to 
*Mr. Van Rensselaer and told him that if he would 
agree to keep the matter strictly confidential, I would 
make up the entire deficit of the orchestra for five years, 
with the understanding that at the end of that time 
there would be a movement to secure an endowment 
fund sufficient to make the orchestra a permanent, or- 
ganization so that it might continue for all time. I sug- 
gested to Mr. Stokowski to go ahead, sparing no nec- 
essary expense to make the orchestra the finest in the 
world. The endowment fund was to come from all the 
people, and not from a few wealthy supporters. This 
was done; and the orchestra now has an endowment 
of approximately two million dollars. 


Money Not the Main Consideration 


“Money, however, was not the main consideration. A 
man’s interest follows his money and it was easy to 
foresee that if enough people contributed in small 
amounts, the interest in the orchestra would be greatly 
magnified. This has worked out wonderfully in prac- 
_tice. Some seventeen thousand people contributed; and 
since that time the orchestra has literally been sold out 
for every performance. There are seventy-six concerts 
a year in Philadelphia. In New York there are several 
hundred people on the waiting list for concerts of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. In Washington, there are also 
several hundred, and a large number in Baltimore, the 
only cities where the orchestra appears at regular con- 
-certs. It has proved that where the American people 
are given the best obtainable music they support it with 
an enthusiasm hard to equal anywhere in the world. 


Climbing to the Top 


“If I had my life to live again, I should certainly 
want to make music a part of my early training. My 
two sons fortunately have a love for music. One plays 
the piano and the other plays the trombone. It has 
seemed to me that American musical training in the 
past has been far too superficial) There have been 
many very fine teachers, it is true; but apart from them 
there has been a most lamentable lack of thoroughness. 
The students are content with ‘good enough,’ where they 
should demand nothing short of the best. They do 
not seem to realize that as they advance the intensity 
of their efforts should be multiplied. The nearer one 
gets to the top, the greater should be one’s efforts. 
There is too much letting down when they are only a 
short way up the hill. They become satisfied with in- 
consequential triumphs and conceited over trifling suc- 
cesses. The man who stands upon the apex of the 
mountain silhouetted against the sky, is seen by all. He 
gains his position by dint of supreme labor, talent, ambi- 
tions and vision. Only the great can rise to such heights ; 
and only the very great can maintain them. 


“Predigested Results’’ 


“We try to do things too quickly in America. We 
demand finished results without giving adequate time. 
We even want our food prepared so that there may be 
no work connected with it. ‘Add hot water and serve,’ 
has become the modern motto. Art cannot be developed 
in that way. We must learn that the habit of rushing 
through things can never produce results that are en- 
titled to high artistic rewards. 

“One thing that is very stimulating in our present 
musical growth is the much greater interest taken in 
music by men. Only a few years ago, the masculine 
attendance at the Saturday Night concerts of the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra was less than ten per cent. Now it 
is forty-six per cent—think of it! The men have found 
that music in some ways is more necessary to them, in 
undergoing the modern American business strain, than 
it is to women. The war is partly responsible for this. 
During the war, music was realized as a tremendous 
agency for good. 


Growing Musical Appreciation 


“My growth in musical appreciation is really a source 
of personal amusement as well as wonderment to me, 
Only a few years ago I could hardly sit through an 
opera, or a recital. Now, the Love and Death music 
(Liebestod)is to me the most beautiful music ever writ- 
ten. I can hardly believe it, when I find myself actually 


making a trip to New York in order to hear “Tristan 
and Isolde.” I laugh at myself traveling one hundred 
miles to listen to the obsequies of a Wagnerian hero. 
I confess that the music of Stravinsky, SchOnberg and 
Varese is still meaningless to me. I do know, however, 
that music has done me a wonderful and invaluable serv- 
ice. The musical development of the Orchestra, and 
lately The Philadelphia Band, a brass band of 120 men, 
under the direction of Mr. Stokowski, has been a source 
of unlimited delight and satisfaction to me. So is the 
Curtis Institute of Music, which Mrs. Bok has founded 
and endowed in Philadelphia and named it as a tribute 
to her father. 


Dutch Musicians in America 

“Tt is a pleasure to witness the triumphs of increasing 
numbers of musicians of Dutch birth in America. They 
have rich musical heritages to bring to the New World. 
It is not necessary to remind students of musical history 
of that golden sixteenth century when the Netherland 
masters, such as Arcadelt, Willaert, Orlando di Lasso, 
and other men of the Flemish school, were the supreme 
musical influence in the musical world. The multiplicity 
or racial and national influences in America have made 
a great music loving people, and I firmly” believe it is 
only a matter of time when we shall become in this 
country a great music-creating people. 

“Meanwhile, I am tremendously happy in the music 
offered me.” 


The Piano Keyboard for Young 
Beginners 


By Austin Roy Keefer 


MeEnTaALLy, the beginner of piano study must know 
the first seven letters of the alphabet. Then, visually, 
he must locate these respective keys for all time, never 
again to forget them. The following means of objective 
presentation is suggested. 

The teacher of children must use every possible 
amount of ingenuity; entirely free from worrisome 
bother or care. Teaching should be as interesting as 
seeing ‘a newly finished house for the first time or in- 
vestigating a new town or city. 

Have the youngster meet the “darky twins.” He will 
find seven sets of these black twins. To the left of 
each pair of black keys live all the C’s; to the right, all 
the E’s; between them, all the D’s. Then practice find- 
ing these three keys, thoroughly. In like manner the 
little student can now meet the seven sets of ‘‘darky 
triplets.’ To the left of each set of black triplets he 
finds all the F’s; to the right, all the B’s; between, all 
the G-A’s, To group all the G-A's is best. Now practice 
all the F’s, B’s and G-A’s very thoroughly, a little later 
mixing up the entire seven keys. Following this, im- 
press on the pupil’s mind the three outstanding keys— 
viz.: middle C in the center or middle of the whole 
keyboard and nearest the lock or keyhole of the fall- 
board. Then the highest of all the C’s at the extreme 
right, and then the lowest of all the A’s at the extreme 
left should be found. 

Now have the child start with the lowest A, at the 
extreme left, and name all the keys in order, both up 
and back. Bright children should master the keyboard 
in less than a half hour. It should be done mostly by 
appealing objectively to the eyes. Let the beginner note 
out loud the key as he touches it, or point it out as 
called for. This movement should be done directly and 
swiftly. Never allow any dreaming or lagging. Keep 
wide awake! 


Our United States 


Words by 
EDWARD W. BOK 


Music Arranged by 
LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI 


A New Song of the Nation Pub- 
lished in the Music Section of 
This Issue of The Etude. 


THE ETUD, 
Education is Learning To Do 


By the Hon. Hubert Work 
Secretary of the Interior 


WHat constitutes education is still an open questions 
Ability to make a living is the first necessity for aj} 
education. When a man can accomplish this he is edu) 
cated to a degree. Qualifications of a person to ada, 
himself to the environment in which he finds himsellp 
is the test of his intellectual equipment and might hi 
termed his education. ' 
So many different factors enter into an education o/ 
any sort. Character, mentality, and training, supporte| 
by willingness to serve, are the essentials. No man il 
great in history unless he was able and willing to serv) 
with and for others. Human relations are fundamenta)) 
to all other questions in this world. 
Any manual industry has its educational value. 1) 
trains the eye and the hand to work in unison, ani) 
through them the mind, to direct both ; 
Shakespeare, Burns, Lincoln, Rockefeller, Schwal) 
Hill and scores of other great men of their time wer) 
not college men. College education is not enough. W) 
should not depend upon it. College is an opportunity 
but it will not be what goes into us in college, but wha) 
comes out of us after leaving college, that will fix ou) 
place in the world. ; 
So many college graduates rest upon their diplomas} 
Graduation does not mean one has finished. Commence} 
ment means that we have only been made ready to begin} 
to start out on life’s journey qualified to look into thi 
phases of life closed to our associates who were deprivec 
of school privileges. 
I would emphasize the importance of the habit oi 
learning. The function of a teacher is to direct anc 
correct. We should master something for ourselves 
No mental discipline comes from being told a fact. Thai 
is hearsay. It is not our own and is worth only whai 
the property of another may be. If we can read, the 
world is open to us; if we can write, we may convey 
our thought to others. a 
We should live a part of the time alone—get ac- 
quainted with ourselves, appraise our own qualifications 
and strengthen the weak ones, cultivate the habit of re- 
flection, give our minds leisure to receive and record 
impressions clearly. Even the sensitized plate of a 
camera must have a time limit fixed to record the detail 
of impressions. The human mind must not only gather 
its impressions but also record and analyze them. It 
is not possible for the human mind ever to understand 
itself, but we do know that its first impressions remain 
longest; that the character we establish in early life 
will be ours in old age, and that we must live with it! 
and, dying, leave it as our tribute to the world. 


—Journal of Education. 


Saint-Saéns’ “Marche Heroique”’ 


By Victor West 


From the book on Saint-Saéns by Watson Lyle we 
learn the following regarding the composition of one’ 
of the best-known works by the celebrated French mas- 
ter: “During the awful days that began with the sur- 
rounding of Paris by the Germans on September 19, 
1870, Saint-Saéns endured much, mentally and physically. 
Until the terrors of the Commune, in the following: 
March, he became a soldier of the National Guard. The 
loss at Buzenal of his friend Henri Regnault, the painter, 
of whom he was very fond, was a personal bereavement 
of the siege. He composed his Marche Heroique and 
dedicated it to the memory of Regnault. 

“Regnault was not only a painter of distinction, but 
also possessed a fine tenor voice, and had received a 
musical education at the Conservatoire. He was able, 
therefore, to take a living interest in the art of his 
friend, and he was the first interpreter of Les Melodies 
Persanes, composed at the beginning of the war. Saint- 
Saéns dedicated Sabre en Main to him. 

“The friends saw each other for the last time a few 
days before Buzenal. Regnault, rifle in hand, was start- 
ing out for drill practice. He stopped before his easel 
on which rested an unfinished water-color. At the bot- 
tom of the painting was a shapeless mass of color. By 
means of his handkerchief, moistened by saliva, he:fever- 
ishly worked away at this spot with his disengaged hand, 
and finally there emerged from it the head of a lio 
considerably to the awe of Saint-Saéns, who stood: by. 
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| HERE is a suggestive story about Mozart, who, 
in a youngster wanted to be taught by him how to 
dose. said: “You are too young to compose.” | 
But you composed when you were a mere infant,” 
e other; and Mozart replied calmly: 

ie; but I did not ask anybody to show me how.” 
Itogether too many music students act as if they 
'e from Missouri, “wanting to be shown.” 

lozarts are scarce. And the more you are in the 
of relying on your teacher for every step you 
the farther you are from being a Mozart. 

ate eminent, piano teacher, Constantin von Stern- 
hit the nail on the head when he wrote: “It is 
pathetic to see our little half-baked amateurs 
1 to Europe under the pitiful delusion that they 
}-learn music there by some miraculous dispensa- 
\ which will save them the trouble of hard work. 
- go there by the thousands. How many are ever 
from after their return?” 

many indeed! How few indeed! I often think 
witty remark by Edward MacDowell, comparing 
debutants atid debutantes in our concert halls to 
Sy of geraniums in pots—new ones every year. 
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q Helped by Liszt and Leschetizky 


t is true that a great teacher can do a good -deal 
vard guiding a student along the path of success. 
lliam Mason, the foremost piano teacher in New 
rk in the days of Theodore Thomas, wrote a book 
“Memories of A Musical Life,’ in which he 
ates that during the entire time he studied with Liszt 
did not see him give a single lesson in the pedagogic 
technical sense. What he did was to reveal to 
pupils the soul of music. 

Nhen Dr. Mason took his first lesson, Liszt kept 
ching him from the piano-stool with the words: 
or "t play it that way. Play it like this.” " 
‘Evidently I had been playing ahead in a steady, 
iform way,’ Mason relates. Liszt “sat down, and 
ve the same phrases with an accentuated, elastic 
yvement, which let in a flood of light upon me. From 
tt one experience I learned to bring out the same 
ect, where it was appropriate, in almost every piece 
t I played. It eradicated much that was mechanical, 
ted, and unmusical in my playing, and developed an 
sticity of touch which has lasted all my life, and 
ich I have always tried to impart to my pupils.” 
But Liszts are as scarce as Mozarts. Not many 
chers are able thus to let in daylight, so to speak— 
illumine dark spots with flashes of genius. 
Leschetizky seems to have been one of those who 
id. That's why so many of the women and men 
io are among the great players of our time went to 
dy with him. Leschetizky was great enough to help 
nn Paderewski in his early youth, especially in the 
of securing ravishing tonal colors with the aid of 
pedals. 


Paderewski and Rubinstein 


3ut even this great teacher could do no more than 
e hints to his pupils. If Paderewski entered more 
ply into the secrets of pedal-coloring than anyone 
e, it was because he studied and experimented and 
icticed by himself, day after day, week after week, 
ir after year. 4 
Rubinstein, when asked by Alexander McArthur 
ho wrote'an excellent book on him) if ‘his wonderful 
ch and tone wete of his own creation, answered 
t they were partly natural, partly acquired. ‘I have 
nt thousands of hours in an endeavor to find this 
e and that, and since I can remember I have been 
rking at this problem.” 
50 you see that these men did not expect their teachers 
“do it all for them.” In truth, Rubinstein writes 
his autobiography, in speaking of Villoing: “With him 
lessons began and ended. In my eighth year I be- 
1 to study with Villoing, and in my thirteenth my 
education was completed and I had no other 
cher.” ' 
“hen began his self-education, which continued to the 
of his life. 

an odd coincidence Liszt and Chopin also reached 
end of their piano lessons with their thirteenth year 
began to study by themselves. 
of them were practically self-taught. The works 
were his conservatory. To Lenz he said that 

to give a concert he shut himself up and 
’ ae ‘s 


“Don’t Expect the Teacher To Do It 


-By the Noted Musical Author-Critic 
HENRY T. FINCK 


played Bach. “I do not practice my own compositions,” 
he added. : oN 

As a boy, Liszt had lessons from. Czérny, who im- 
proved his technic and taught him the importance of 
attending to details and the charm of expression. - But 
when he was twelve he left Vienna and wetit to Paris, 
There he tried to get into the Conservatoire, but was re- 
jected, for two reasons; because he was a foreigner and 
because the Director, Cherubini, did not like young 
prodigies. 

Thenceforth Liszt taught himself. After hearing Pa- 
ganini do such wonderful stunts that all the world 
marveled, he shut himself up in his music room and 
for many months worked and worked and worked, with 
indefatigable zeal; and when he came ott again into 
the world, he had learned to do on the piano even more 
wonderful things than Paganini did on the violin. As 
Tausig, himself one of the supreme players, said: “No 
mortal can vie with Liszt; he dwells on a solitary 
height.” 

When Liszt became a teacher—after he had become 
tired of playing “in public—his lessons began where 
those of ordinary teachers end. They were lessons 
in accentuation, in phrasing, in interpretation, in expres- 
sion, in eloquence. It was his skill in illuminating music, 
in revealing its poetic side, that made him the great- 
est teacher the world has ever known, as well as the 
greatest pianist. 


Sow’s Ears and Silken Purses 


Yet even Liszt could not make a silken purse-out of 
a sow’s ear. Of his many pupils only those won suc- 
cess who made his lessons a mere starting-point for 
self-study. They never expected the teacher to “do it 
all.” Mastery catinot be transferred from one petson 
to another. It must be won by individual effort. 

Let me borrow from a sister art an anecdote which 
illustrates this point beautifully. 

A famous English actor was drilling 4 minor. actor 
in the delivery of a dialogue with him. After. many 
fruitless efforts, the great- man lost patience and. said: 
“Why can’t you repeat the words exactly as I speak 
them for you?” 

“Tf I could,” replied the minor actor, “I wouldn’t be 
playing for ten pounds a week.” 

It’s no use denying it! You must have a natural apti- 
tude for acting, playing or singing, or you will: never 
get there. If you have not that aptitudé or talent, it 
is far better to quit and try some other way of making 
a living. 


A Letter to the Writer 


During my long career as a musical critic I have re- 
ceived ever so many letters from young girls and men 
asking for advice as to what they ought to do. When I 
have had time I -have answered these letters, although 
it seemed a useless proceeding, for to give valtiable ad- 
vice I would have had to know a gteat deal more about 
these writers than they could tell in a letter. Here is 
a short extract from a letter of this kind: 

“I am seventeen years of age and have studied but 
one year. From as little of myself-as I have told you 
do you think there is any possibility. of my becoming 
prominent in the pianistic field? As. far as liking. music 
is concerned, let me say that I cannot enjoy myself in 
anything which is not connected with it. I practice 
five hours a day and sometimes more. If I am not at 
the piano I am thinking about it. I would do anything 
to become a great musician. But as you no doubt be- 
lieve yourself, this does not alwdys bring desired re- 
sults.” ae 

Quite so; thousands upon thousands feel, as. if they 
“would do anything” to become great musicians. But 
unless there is a natural talent combined with an in- 
finite capacity for hard work, it’s no use trying. 


Destinn Tells the Truth 


The famous Bohemian opera singer, Emmy Destinn, 
once said to a journalist that “domestic wogk may often 
be drudgery, but it is a picnic compared with the drud- 
gery those have to undergo who want to become opera 
singers.” To young girls who aim at success she says: 
“It is mostly a question-of what one is willing to give 


‘up. If you really are prepared to sacrifice all the fun 


that your youth is entitled to, you may have your re- 
ward.” 

The trouble is that, as she continues, “barely one in 
a hundred of the girls who aspire to stage honors has 


a 
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All : 


the courage or the brains to make such sacrifices and 
do such -work. . They practice mechanically, read no 
books, dodge honest teachers and place themselves in 
the hands of charlatans who promise, for a certain sum, 
to land them in the opera houses in a few months.” 

I have emphasized the words “dodge honest teachers” 
because they are a home thrust which reveals the cause 
of more than half the failures in the musical world. 
It is the charlatans who spoil the business of decent 
teachers and flood the market with mediocrities. 

Liszt perhaps went too far when he said that medi- 
ocrity in music is a crime, but the activity of these 
mediocrity-makers is a crime which ought to be pun- 
ishable by imprisonment. 

It makes me very sad to think how many thousands 
of young music students there are who patronize these 
charlatan teachers, in the expectation that they will “do it 
all” for them. For these “teachers” are too sly to ask 
their foolish pupils to do any hard work. That’s: what 
makes them popular. 


The Delights of Work 


Yet work is, when you look at it the right way, the 
greatest and most enjoyable thing in the world. One 
need not go so far as that blasé Englishman who said 
that life would be quite tolerable if it wasn’t for the 
amusements. But it is certainly true that if you don’t 
work you are likely to be bored (idle rich folk are 
horribly bored most of the time); and Schopenhauer 
said truly that boredom is the ‘worst of all tortures. 
Hard workers who “strike oil” or retire from business 
for other reasons, usually die soon. They cannot live 
without labor of some kind. 

Ergo, ye music students, work, work, and again work. 
Don’t wait for your teacher to show you what you want 
to. know. but find it out for yourself. That will please 
him immensely atid make him take off his hat to you— 
unless “he” happens to be a woman. 

“Let me give you a very special reason why it is im- 
portant that you should not let the teacher do it all 
for you: (You are likely to forget what he tells you, 
even if he-says it repeatedly; but what you find out 
for yourself you never forget. I have found this proved 
by my own experience hundreds of times. 

Children who learn how to make their own toys en- 
joy them much more than those who get theirs ready 
made. Nothing is more foolish than to do things for 
them that they could as well do for themselves. It 
is really cruel, for it deprives them of much fun—the 
pleasure of finding out things for themselves. 

A few examples of what I mean by finding out things 
for yourself may be desirable. 

At a recital by Paderewski, or Novaes, or Grainger or 
Schelling, cr some other great pianist you attended the 
other day, you were delighted, 1 am sure, among other 
things, by the beauty of tone. Now sit down at your 
piano and see if you cannot by varying your touch (in 
combination with the right pedal) produce similar tonal 


effects. Listen intently and you will soon be fascinated 
by subtle tonal differences. No teacher can do this 
for you. 


Listen to Great Singers 


If you are a vocal student take every opportunity to 
hear the famous singers; and when you get back home 
try to produce similar tones—similar, I mean, in qual- 
ity and beauty. If at first you don’t succeed, try, try 
again. Edison sometimes tries hundreds of chemical 
combinations till he hits on what he wants. 

The teacher cai give you hints, but he cannot do it 
all for you, I repeat once more. If you have in your 
mind a concept.of the kind of tone you want (after 
hearing it at a recital), as Edison has in mind what he 
wants, you really can in this way greatly improve your 
voice. Just as you think of C or E or some other tone 
and then sing it, exactly so you can gradually train the 
organs and muscles of your throat to give you the tone 
quality fou want. 

This is truly wonderful and it is a point of super- 
lative importance to every student of singing. On this 
method; hearing the great vocalists and trying to echo 
them so far as tonal quality is concerned, the masters of 
the old Italian bel canto (or beautiful singing) based 
their marvellous successes. 

Of course you cannot, in this way, acquire that in- 
dividual peculiarity in a voice which makes you exclaim 
“that’s Caruso,” or “that’s Emma Eames” or “Geraldine 
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Farrar ;” but you do not want that. What you do want 
is an approximation to the tonal beauty of such great 
voices; and to that you will add your own individual 


touch. You cannot avoid that, and it is to be hoped 
it is an engaging individual touch. Voices differ—like 
faces. If they are engaging you get engagements. 


Benjamin Franklin’s “God helps them that help them- 
selves” (which, by the way, is a maxim he borrowed 
from Sidney), fits into this literary music lesson admir- 
ably. 

Practicing at Morges 


Help yourself, work by yourself, as the great artists 
do. You cannot avoid drudgery—the greatest artists 
cannot do that. Twelve years ago I spent a fortnight 
at Morges as the guest of Paderewski. He was prepar- 
ing the great Liszt sonata for his next tour; and he 
practiced daily for hours. He did not play the sonata 
through from start to finish but repeated difficult passages 
hundreds of times. 

He also played what we call five finger exercises. 
When I asked him if he didn’t find that a great bore he 
replied that it was terrible—that it required all his 
iron will to make him keep at it. But that’s what made 
him Paderewski. 

I once knew another pianist who always, when prac- 
ticing, played a piece through from beginning to end, 
though he knew most of it as well as he would ever 
know it. He always stumbled over the same difficult 
places, made an angry exclamation, repeated them once 
or twice and then hurried on. He never fully mastered 
the difficulties; while the piece as a whole, after all these 
repetitions, palled on him so that he could not play it 
before others with the interest necessary to interest 
them. 

You cannot fool an audience. If the piece you play 
bores you, it will surely bore your hearers. 


It is with music as with books. If the authors take 
no pleasure ii writing them the readers. get no pleasure 
from perusing them. And this brings us back to the 
superlative importance of learning to enjoy your work. 
Life isn’t worth living if you don’t. Almost anything 
can be made enjoyable if you go about it the right way. 

The dryest technical problems set by your teacher can 
be made entertaining if you tackle them your own way, 
putting some of our own mind into them, He cannot 
make your fingers limber and nimble; you must do that 
yourself. Nor can he possibly indicate to you every 
shade of accent and pace which invests playing with life 
and emotional interest. 

It is'as unreasonable to rely on your teacher for these 
details as it is to ruh to your doctor every time you have 
a headache or an attack of indigestion. Correct your 
faulty habits of eating and you will need him only in 
emergencies. So with your teacher. The poor man is 
probably overworked. Do not bother him with trifling 
things that you can find out for yourself. 

To develop’ your muscles you must wall and climb, 
not ride. Relying too much on your teacher ‘is like 
trying to get muscular exercise by means of massaging. 
That is-all right for invalids—but you are not a musi- 
cal invalid; are you? 


Self-Test Questions on Mr. Finck’s Article 


1. What intportant lesson did Liszt teach to Mason? 

2. How did Rubinstein acquire his wonderful touch 
and tone? 

3. What was Destinn’s recipe for success in opera? 

4. What is the best reason one should not allow the 
teacher to do all the thinking ? 

5. How can even technical work be made enjoyable? 


Introduction and Prelude 


By Orlando A. Mansfield, Mus. Doc. 


To distinguish between things that differ is seldom 
an easy task when, as in the case of this short paper, 
the difference has been obscured by the indiscriminate 
use or abuse of terms. Even musical composers of 
unquestionable and unquestioned ability have not been 
altogether above reproach in this matter, many prelim- 
inary movements, or passages, having been termed In- 
troductions when they should have been labeled Pre- 
ludes; while, probably, a much larger number have been 
described as Preludes when they were nothing more 
than short and simple Introductions. 

One of: the most easily detected differences between 
the two is that the Prelude is generally longer than the 
Introduction. _ A’ more important distinction, 
of a much more technical character, is that the Pre- 
lude, if true to type, is usually a separate movement, 
ending upon the tonic or key chord, for example, the 
chord of C‘in the key of C major, whereas the Intro- 
duction, if correctly named, is not a separate movement, 
but one which leads into the principal or following move- 
ment after a slight break or pause, and without coming 
to an absolutely definite or decided close. Further, the 
Introduction, if of classical construction, would end 
upon the dominant chord, that is, the chord of G if in 
the key of C, Hence, an, Introduction proper could 
not be used as a separate movement. 

Very frequently the Introduction does duty. for an 
Overture in that it may be employed to precede some 
important work such as an opera, an oratorio, or some 
more or less elaborate or lengthy choral composition. 
Here again, if coming to a definite close, and capable 
of being heard as a separate movement, it should be 
termed a Prelude. A more usual and, perhaps, a more 
proper employment of the Introduction is when it is 
placed before a single movement such as a fugue or a 
set of variations. Sometimes the few introductory meas- 
ures preceding a song or ballad are termed an Intro- 
duction; but here the term symphony or ritornello would 
be more appropriate, although, technically speaking, not 
altogether correct. But, in all these cases, an Introduc- 
tion, when really artistic in conception and construction, 
is founded upon, or introduces, themes, figures, or mo- 
tives, which are afterwards heard in their entirety in 
the work or movement following. As interesting and 
illuminating examples of Introductions we may mention 
those to Beethoven’s Sonatas, the Pathetique, Op. 13, 


and one 


in C minor and Les Adicux, L’Absence et Le Retour, 
in E flat, Op. 81; also the Introduction to the First, 
Second and Seventh Symphonies of the same composer ; 
the Introduction to Tschaikowsky’s Pathetic Symphony, 
and that to the late Sir Hubert Parry’s Oratorio, Judith 
—the latter example being, really, an Overture. 

Although the Prelude is employed in much the same 
manner as ‘the Introduction, the fact of its ending upon 
the tonic chord and being a separate movement has often 
led not only to preludes being performed as separate 
movements, but to the production of short, independent 
movements to which the name of Preludes has been 
given perhaps in.default or despair of a better one. 
Here the Preludes of Chopin will at once occur to our 
readers as beautiful examples of the procedure last 
named; while the- association of the Prelude with the 
Fugue will be immortalized by the numerous examples 
left us by Bach, both in his imperishable “Forty-Eight,”’ 
and in his organ preludes and fugues; by the three pre- 
ludes to Mendelssohn’s organ fugues, Op. 37, of which, 
No. 2, in G, is‘one of the most beautiful simple things 
in organ literature; by the same composer’s preludes pre- 
ceding his pianoforte fugues, Op. 35; and by an over- 
whelming number of other examples, classical and mod- 
ern, including such lovely music as the Prelude to Sir 
Edward Elgar’s oratorio, “The Kingdom,” and not 
excluding a jcertain well-known and well-worn. piano- 
forte Prelude in C sharp minor! 

In the ancient Suites and Partitas the Prelude was a 
characteristic feature; and, with Bach and his con- 
temporaries, was usually written in what is now known 
as shortened sonata or simple binary form, that is, 
having two parts or‘divisions, of which the first ends 
in a related’ key, generally the dominant or the relative 
major, while the second ends in the tonic key and usu- 
ally introduces or develops some theme or figure heard 
in the earlier portion-of the movement. Like the In- 
troduction, a’ well-written Prelude, when used as a pre- 
liminary to some more important work or movement, 
usually introduces -or, “as aforesaid,’ develops some 
thematic material which will afterwards be found to 
be an essential feature of the composition following, 
thus proving itself to be as, Shakespeare would prefer 
to express it: 


“The baby figure of the giant-mass 
Of things to come at large.” 


Lok ET 
One Way to Memorize 


By Sid G. Hedges 


THE instrumentalist cannot always have a_ book 
music at hand, and he will lose a good deal of enjo 
ment, and often suffer embarrassment, unless he ¢ 
play from memory. He may wish to play in the twilig 
or by the flicker of a fire, to Jead an impromptu ‘sin 
song, to test a strange instrument, to play an emergen 
solo, or to recall a piece of music to a friend or puy_ 
by playing a few bars. | 

Fortunately, the ability to play from memory «. 
easily be developed by anyone practicing systematical) 
and perseveringly. The piece to be memorized shoul) 
be played over many times from music, but in no ha 
hazard fashion. It is useless to attempt to recall t}) 
whole of a long composition, straight off. Only she, 
sections should be learned at a time, and then these ci 
be joined together. 

Let us consider an actual example—Chanson Tris) 
by Tschaikowsky—which everyone should be ab) 
to play without the music. If this piece be an) 
lyzed, as it must be to be memorized, it will be fou) 
very regular in structure. The first two measures co 
tain a complete little phrase, and measures three ai 
four another phrase. It can very well be imagined th) 
measures one and two ask a question, and measures thr 
and four give an answer. Another and rather simil 
question is asked in the fifth and s:xth measures; ai 
measures seven and eight give the same kind of answe 
If these eight measures are nlayed over a few times, t| 
two-measure sections being remembered, it will be fow 
quite easy to repeat without aid of the music page. 

In measures seven and eight, the original question 
asked again, but the reply is not the same as at first, f 
every note is an ascending one. Then come four two-mea 
ure questions, each at a lower pitch than the previous or 
That is the end of the first movement. Each questi 
and answer should be tried over separately, then join 
together, then added to the next section; and in a she 
time the whole movement will be safely memorized. 

The remainder of the piece will divide with equ 
convenience. There is the second, or middle movemen 
and then the beginning is recapitulated, with the adc 
tion of a short coda, or tail, to make a suitable endin 

Any piece of music should be dealt with like this. — 
is helpful to try to remember, and visualize, the actu 
appearance of the music page, particularly where res 
occur. The mere notes should be learned before ai 
attempt is made to reproduce necessary expression. — 

It may assist many to know that, most frequently, cr 
scendos occur in passages of ascending notes, and deer 
scendos where the notes descend. 

‘One should make a determined effort to memorize su: 
short standard pieces as this Chanson Triste, and the 
are a score of similar things for which no musici 
ought to need any music. 


Studio Staccatos 


By C. W. Fullwood 


Do not practice merely to “kill time.” Cause tit 
to go by rapidly by interested practice. 

Practice with both your head and your fingers, in t) 
order: named. An ounce of brains is worth a pou 
of calisthenics on the keys. 

The piano will do its part if you do yours. 
\Consider the rest marks in your music with the sar 
fidelity as you do the notes.’ Pauses in conversatic 
are often as eloquent as the words. 

_ Without the use of your brains you might just 
well play on a mechanical piano, 

An half-hour of silent practice is worth two hours : 
the mechanical. Study your music before going to t) 
piano. 

The thumb can, and should be, trained to act wi 
facility equal to that of the other fingers of the han 
Indeed, do not think of it as a thumb, but as the ‘fir 
finger, } 

The ‘runs and trills are the flowers of your mus- 
They are worth cultivating and cherishing. 

Practice your old pieces at intervals of a year or t 
You will see new beauties and new possibilities in the: 

When you are “listening in” to good music over t 
radio, try to visualize how the pianist is doing it; — 
endeavor to pick out the several instruments in an orchi 
tra. It is an interesting and profitable game. 

Your individuality plus the composer’s idea makes f 


a finished Ret formance. 
m S 
——_— =" 


_ Have you ever watched a thoroughbred horse in the 
moment of jumping over the hurdle? You must have 
opticed then that, after running at a brisk gallop to- 


The little pause he makes quite instinctively allows 
to leap over the fence with fresh impetus and clear 
with security. 

So does the’ cat, that marvellous jumper. 

The pianist meets many a time high hurdles in his per- 
oprmances and he ought to learn from the thoroughbred 
id from the small house pet to make a little pause be- 
fore jumping over them. 

~The German calls it “absetzen” which means “break 
ff’ and could be explained as a disjunction, a caesura 
ir a musical interpunction. 
The art of “breaking off” 


m7 


is of the highest importance 
the piano virtuoso. Sometimes the “breaking off” 
Aust be quite substantial; other times, on the contrary, 
t should be almost imperceptible to the listener. If the 
sirpose of the disjunction is not only the convenience 
of the player but also the musical phrasing which re- 
ires a comma, then, of course, the pause may be quite 
onspicuous: If, on the other hand, the comma has only 
echnical reasons, that is, only to facilitate the execu- 
jon, it should be made less pronounced. This distinction 
Buck not to be overlooked. 
__ Accordingly the “breaking off” is sometimes not a 
decided detachment, but only a discontinuing of the pres- 
sure which is brought to bear upon the fingers i in order to 
produce a pure tone and for the renewing of this pres- 
sure on the next note or chord. 

In this case it ought to be hardly noticeable; as it 
is done only for the convenience of the player, that is, 
to allow him to give a strong accent to the following 
note or chord, which would be almost impossible with- 
‘out that infinitesimal pause. 
| Only the performer must be conscious of this kind 
of break. I would compare it to the silent breathing 
‘of the singer, where the breaking of the period is not 
demanded by the musical phrasing but only by the physi- 
i need of the respiratory organs. 

As a matter of fact the singer, even if endowed with 
[ very capacious chest, can only dispose of a limited 
amount of breath; and, if the air is at an end, he is 
compelled to take in a fresh supply, which of course 
must be done with skill, so as not to reveal his mortal 
‘imitations. The comparison would also hold good with 
the silent changing of the bow by a violinist. 

Welt is surprising how efficaciously, by means of this 
‘slender interruption of the pressure and, immediately 


after, renewing of the. same, the pianist is enabled to 
overcome difficult passages which otherwise seemed in- 
Superable. 

\ Liszt, the wizard of the keyboard, hes left us many 
practical hints on this art, in his editions Of the classics. 
instance, in 
we find: 


. For 
Motion” 


his edition of Weber’s “Perpetual 


Liszt continues through the whole picce to indicate 
where the final note of a phrase should he detached, rais- 
ing slightly the hand. The staccato dots and, commas 
were not indicated by Weber. 

OS striking example of Sea off is ae in the 


exgeuted with a slight breaking of the phrase. 
at Ss IT am iets fond of this 


ahd 


EUGENIO DI PIRANI 


fingering, as the inconvenience of detaching could be 
easily obviated through the following ‘fingering : 


Ex.3. ee ee 


Very good, on the contrary, is the fingering: 


where through the consecutive 4th on B and C the 
pianist is compelled to break off the phrase before the 
return of the theme, which is technically as well as 
musically correct. 

This expedient of using the same finger consecutively 
is often istted in order to make compulsory the break- 
ing off of a passage. 


An Explanation of Marks Which 
Mystify Many Pupils 


Have you ever noticed these marks which appear 
frequently in some editions? 


ae mL 


variously as the “Absetzen” 
“Luftpause” marks and have a very 
similar meaning. “Breathing marks,” some teach- 
ers call them, because they resemble the points at 
the end of phrases where the singer would take a 
breath. They are really little breaks or pauses. 
Mr. Eugenio di Pirani has very cleverly shown 
how the “Absetzen” mark may be interpreted. So 
many inquiries about this subject have been pre- 
sented that we are very glad to offer our readers 
Mr. Pirani’s article. 


They are known 


marks or the 
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“Breaking Off’ In Piano Playing 


What the Germans Mean by ‘‘Absetzen’’ 
The “Luftpause’’ and Other Important, Marks of Interpretation 


By EUGENIO DI PIRANI 


Hans von Buclow was also a great apostle of 
“absetzen.” We see, for instance, in his edition of 
Bach’s Gavotte in G Minor, the following fingering: 


Ex.5 


5 ie 
which necessitates no less than three breaks, the one 


after B, in order to strike the following A with the 3d, 
the second after B to render possible the striking of the 
following D with the 2d and the third after D in order 
to strike the following B with the preceding grace note. 
In Schumann’s “Faschingschwank aus Wien” (Vienna 
Carnival), we need a great deal of breaking off: 


Ex.6 
6 44 y sss EES 
The same figure is repeated through the whole first 


movement, and it will be necessary every time to make a 
slight break after the four eighths in order to accent 
properly the following chord. 


A similar case will be found in Schumann’s Scherso 


from his Quintett for Piano and String Quartette, Op. 
Clara Schumann) : 


44 (dedicated to his wife, 


where a slight detaching after the eighth notes will be 
a great help toward giving a substantial accent to the 
following chord. 

A proper interpretation of Chopin’s works would be 
impossible without a great deal of “breaking off.” 

In the first movement of his Coweerto in E Minor, 


Op. 11, we find the following passage: 
atempo, risolito ae eas 


which requires a decided break-off to allow the player to 
strike the chord with surety and with a strong accent. 
And in Chopin’s Ballade in G Minor, Op. 23: 


ase eee 


Another passage in the 
detaching, is the following: 


Ex.9 


same piece, which needs 


find the 


In other works of following 


passages : 


Chopin, we 


Scherzo in B Minor, Op. 31: 


Bx. 14 pete ve 


=e 


eae 


in the same composition: 


and further 
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And now follows 
land Ballade,” Op, 47: 


In the preceding example the break should be almost 


imperceptible to the listener, The break is made only 
for the convenience of the player, as it would be difficult 
otherwise to give a strong accent to the D and after- 
wards to the F, the more so because this task devolves 
on. a weak finger (the 5th). 

It would be, impossible to give in the limited space of 
an article an exhaustive treatise on the “break-off.” 
Every piano composition requires here and there the 
use of it. Students and teachers ought to find out where 
it should be put into play. 


Self-Help Questions on Mr, Pirani’s Article 

1. How shall we different degrees of 
“Breaking Off?” 

2. Compare the art of 
this accomplishment, 

3. By what technical action does the pianist secure this 
effect? 

4. Study two works by master-composers and dis- 
cover the places where the “Breaking Off” will be both 
lechnically advantageous and artistic. 


delermine the 


the pianist and of the singer in 


The Ingredients of a Great Pianist 


Wuar are the outstanding 
must possess in order to become a great pianist? Prof, 
George Smith, of Syracuse, discusses the ingredients of 
a great pianist, and, in the Syracuse Herald, gives these: 

Talent 

Hands 

Perseverance 

Health 

Taste 

Temperament 

Brains 

Right thinking, 

We should like to rearrange these thus: 


qualifications which one 


Health, brains, 


talent, right thinking, temperament, taste, perseverance, 
hands. The writer’s remarks are interesting, none the 
less, 


“Talent is to my mind the prime consideration and 
the absolute vital necessity in all art effort. For, without 
talent, one may in the best of ‘health’ ‘till 
one dies in happy mediocrity, 

“As to hands. It is undoubtedly true that if one has 
unusually simall hands the problem of big piano technic 
becomes mountainous. A normal hand, however, can 
most certainly be made to meet all pianistic requirements 
Within reason. The so-called ‘piano hand,’ with fingers 
like macaroni, is a good deal of a myth. Regard the 
hands of such technical marvels as Josef. Hofmann. 
They are not unnaturally long and thin, The same is 
even more true.of Bauer and even Paderewski, whose 
hands are rather normal in appearance, While it may 
be true enough that long, thin fingers help in stretching 
over long chords and figures, it can be shown plainly 
that sometimes the very length of these fingers is a 
handicap to the owner. The main item, in my opinion, is 
the independence of the fingers and the width of the 
arch of the hand—that is across the knuckles. And 
the real root of hand power and finger brilliance lies in 
the capability of relaxing in the mind, 


‘ i a 
persevere 


“When we gain our proper bearings we shall begin 
with that phase of music study into which everyone 
may enter whether or not he has a voice, creative ability 
or technical ability—that is, Music Appreciation, With- 
out an intelligent fundamental anderstanding of music 
itself, all other superstructures of music education that 
we may build are as a Tower of Babel.” 

—AnnNib Marie CLARKE, 


an example from my own “Wood- 


How Sound Differs From Noise 


By Orlando A. Mansfield, Mus. Doc. 


Sounp is produced by the air being set into vibration 
or rapid movement by the action of some elastic body ; 
that is, a body capable of departure from, and return 
to, its original position. These rapid movements of the 
air are termed air waves, Now the distinction between 
sound and noise is not exactly absolute or arbitrary; 
but, in general terms, the difference between a musical 
tone and a mere noise is that in the production of the 
former the vibrations are regular, rapid and sustained 
for a definite period; while in the production of mere 
noise the. vibrations are irregular, intermittent and 
confused. 

The pitch (the height or depth of a sound) depends 
upon the rapidity with which the vibrations follow each 
other. The more rapid the vibrations the higher will 
be the pitch, and vice versa. The lowest audible sounds 
have from sixteen to twenty-four vibrations per second; 
the highest audible sounds from thirty-two thousand to 
forty thousand vibrations per second; although, as the 
late eminent scientist, Dr. W. H. Stone, remarks, “The 
extreme upper limit of audible sound appears to vary 
materially with the individual.” Approximately, however, 
audible sounds attain to a compass of about eleven oc- 
taves, those used in music extending to only seven or 
eight octaves. The sound known in vocal or instrumental 
parlance as “middle C” requires, theoretically, 256 to 
204 vibrations per second; while “middle A” has now, 
by international arrangement and consent, 435 vibrations 
per second, 

Among the principal factors in the production of musi- 
cal tone, we may mention the vibrations of strings, of 
rods (for example, the tuning fork), of plates (gongs 
and cymbals), of membranes (the kettledrums), of 
reeds (the clarinet, and, to a certain extent, the human 
voice), of columns of air (organ pipes), and even flames 
and electricity. 

If, however, noises become periodic, and sufficiently 
rapid, they merge into a more or less distinct musical 
sound. This may be observed by carefully listening to 
the roar of distant traffic, the rumbling of cart wheels, 
the rapid movements of the wings of certain insects, the 
clapping of hands, the sharpening of saws, the mowing 
of lawns, “the schoolboy’s pencil jarring against his 
slate,’ or even “the purposeless rattling of his hoopstick 
against area railings.” 

But, in order that noises may approximate or merge 
into musical sounds, the conditions producing musical 
sounds are essential; namely, that the noises must be 
continuous, regular and periodic, and sufficiently rapid 
to produce a sound within limits audible to the human 
ear. When we begin to discuss or question whether the 
sounds produced by rapidly and regularly reiterated noises 
really constitute music, we enter into the subject of tone 
quality, and leave the calm realms of fact for the dis- 
turbed regions of fancy, and commit ourselves to a 
discussion impossible to treat adequately in the limited 
space now at our disposal. For the time being we can 
go no further than old Sir Thomas Browne (1605-82), 
who, in his “Religio Medici,” has assured us that “there 
is music wherever there is harmony, order or proportion.” 


Needed Musical Innovations 


By Sidne Taiz 


Won’t-Go-FAST music, for use 

A good $100 piano. 

A sure-shot system of picking teachers. 

A. non-skid memory, 

Music which knows its way home after being loaned. 

A non-losable pitch for singers. 

A toboggan to scoot students to the piano stool for 
practice, 

A non-rustable technic. 

A phonograph gag which works automatically at the 
neighborhood bedtime. 

A self-starting program. 

A sure-fire system for striking notes on the instrument. 

Non-breakable violin strings. 

Piano fingers which dish-washing will not spoil (in 
daughter’s imagination ), 

Non-breakable corners for sheet music pages. 

A. self-blowing organ. 

A permanent fixative for repertoires. 

A tonic to take the “tire” out of practice. 


at practice time. 


dealing almost exclusively with musical terms. 
are offered. The answer to No. 2 will be published = | 
month, 
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Etude Cross-Word Puzzle 2 


By Beatrice Purrington 


Tue Erupe is presenting a series of cross-word puzzles 
No prizes 


an 


oi 
“aaa” nee Eo 


ae 
7a 


Across 

y 

1. A living pianist. 4 
5. First two letters of an Italian musical term meaning 


slow. j 
6. Sixth note of the scale. ; 
7. Wood wind instrument. 3 
8. A Scottish dance. % | 
9. First note of the scale. 2 
10. Latin word for a musical work. 5 
12. A vocal solo with instrumental accompaniment. i 


13. A composition in which the first theme returns alter 


each new theme. } 


Down 


. A stringed instrument. 

. A musical magazine. 

A German composer. 

. A modern Italian opera. 

. A tune played or sung by one person. 
. The lowest female voice. 
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‘In discarding the old, we hear much about the use- 
essness of the etude; and then following closely upon 
is idea lingers the statement, emanating several years 
since from a well-known pianist, concerning the futility 
of studying technic. Tlowever, this particular artist had 
lhe advantage of having previously studied the violin, 
so his left hand (the weaker one) was strengthened 
already before he turned his attention to the pianoforte. 
hus, he had only to devote his energies for a short 
ime to the development of the right hand, the natural 
predominant employed in the daily routine; so we can 
eadily understand the underlying incentive of his state- 
nt, because in his case it was not necessary to apply 
himself strenuously for a great length of time to tech- 
ical attainment, which he already possessed to a large 
Stent. Nevertheless, Liszt, one of the greatest, if not the 
greatest pianist the world has ever seen, struck the sub- 
ject of technic squarely on the head, when, in presenting 
his two-finger, much in little, exercise (fully exemplified 
in William Mason’s Touch and Technic,) he stated that 
inasmuch as all pianoforte pieces consist of the scale, 
arpeggio and octave passages, the practice of these 
essentials could never he dispensed with wholly. 


Free Finger Action 


Taking a hint from the above statement by Liszt, we 
‘ean readily perceive that the subject of technic for the 
pianoforte can be easily arranged into a systematic order 
‘of technical exercises for daily use under five di- 
‘visions (finger-exercises, scales, arpeggii, chords, octaves) 
‘as a foundation, thus covering the entire field of technic 
in a concise, agreeable and understandable manner. Those 
‘who desire to make advancement through self-instruc- 
tion by using these technical divisions, in the exercise 
for five fingers must pay careful attention to the curve 
of the fingers and endeavor to obtain free action of the 
correct joint (the first joint, where the fingers unite 
with the palm of the hand, physiologically termed the 
metacarpal joint), and must allow no articulation of 
the joints forming the curve. Someone has _tersely 
described this as a caving-in of these joints. 

In scale passages, the thumb joints must be kept loose 
and flexible, in order to allow the thumb to pass 
easily and quickly under the palm. The correct posi- 
tion of the hands in scale playing may be secured by 
placing the third finger of the right hand upon any 
white key and the thumb upon the adjacent white key 
above it, reversing the position for the left hand, which 
positions result in the hands pointing somewhat inwards 
and the wrists rounding out. The same position is 
desired in arpeggio playing. In such passages the fin- 
gers will not maintain the full curve. However, it is 
best not to straighten them entirely, as the resultant 
touch is weakened and the tone colorless. Chords and 
octaves call for the full curved fingers (the little fingers 
‘especially are to be kept firm and with the curve) and 
are played with a combined relaxed movement from the 
‘elbow and wrist. 


7 


A Touch Exercise 


To exemplify that touch, I give a short phrase of a 
simple scale run, which according to the expression de- 
sired calls for a different touch with each note: 


' Thus, a downward stroke or fall upon the first note 
C; the second note B demands an accented finger touch, 
as it is on a beat (even if a secondary one), yet not 
stressed as much as the preceding primary or bar-beat; 
the second division of this beat, a sixteenth note, the A, 
calls for a lighter touch, an unaccented touch. These 
last two touches are employed in decreasing degrees on 
the remaining second beat and its secondary divisions 
as elucidated by the binds; and finally the last note 
receives a soft touch, one'peculiarily adapted to the final 
note of a phrase. However, in addtion to the employ- 


ment of the eight different touches demanded by the 
varying degrees of intensity, the entire phrase must be 

delivered with the legato connection. 
In order to show still further the intricacies of es 


d numer- 


By EUGENE F. MARKS 


ous sonatinas, which are likely to remain with us for 
years as desirable and favorite material with teachers. 


phrase 


Ex. 2 , seclion section es 
a at a 


motives —___} 
— — — —= — 
—_ > 
——— ee, OEE———eeaeeee 


In the original example only a p at the beginning of 
the movement and the slur combining the first two notes 
are given as marks of expression. However, in order 
to give the correct idea of the numerous touches required 
by this simple excerpt, the phrase must be separated into 
its motives; and in doing this the precept, that the un- 
accented portion of a beat belongs to the following ac- 
cent, must be constantly borne in mind. We find the 
division into motives is made as indicated by the binds 
placed beneath the notes, which gives us four appear- 
ances of the motive, the last one containing four notes 
being a variant of the original motive of two notes. The 
two beginning notes, forming the initial and predomi- 
nant motive, are the most important throughout the 
phrase. Therefore, they receive a decided and clear-cut 
touch of unaccent to accent, 
stronger one, ending in about mp degree of power; the 
degree of intensity changes for the next motive to Pp, 
yet still retaining the touches, unaccent to. accent 
for the two notes forming the motive. Uncon- 
sciously, these two motives, through the influence of the 
bar-rhythm, connect and form themselves into a unit, 
motific phrase or section; so that the motivity of music 
exists with such incredible congruents or incongruities 


“as, motives within motives, phrases within phrases, and 


even measures within measures; for this example, al- 
though marked 2/4 time in the signature, is in reality 
4/8 time (two 2/8 measures thrown into one). 


Connecting the Motives 

It is not unusual to designate 4/8 time as 2/4, as it 
saves the drawing of many bars and prevents confusion, 
apt to arise through the compactness of the numerous 
measures. One may well ask to what degree of softness 
should this second motive descend in comparison with 
the first motive; if one will listen attentively to the di- 
minishing tone-power of the final note of the initial 
motive, and make test from different stages of the weak- 
ening intensity, he will discover that the most impres- 
sive and desirable degree of potency is to enter the sec- 
ond motive at that strength to which the first motive has 
decreased during the period of regular tempo. This, 
notwithstanding the change of power, keeps up the con- 
nection of the motives in a lucid manner. “ 

The next motive, the climax of the phrase, is delivered 
in the same manner as the second motive, but with a 
slightly greater degree of force. The last motive, varied 
into a turn (motive within motive) consists of two un- 
accent to accent (A%; Bb and CBb) each to be played 
with decreasing power to the end of the phrase’ (a 
phrase usually ends softly). In rendering the entire 
phrase (long slur) each motive must be clearly defined 
(binds), also, the delimitation of the sections: (shown 
by the two short slurs), and yet display a connection of 
all parts forming the whole. All this is attained through 
the most exacting discrimination in touch. Impossible, 
says someone; but it is not impossible, and the final re- 
sult of the procedure is shown by the expression marks 
written beneath the staff in the illustration. However, 
some of the signs are over-lapping in order to exemplify 
the hidden connection. 


From the Later Romantic Age 

We will now leave the classic period and test our 
thought according to the later romantic age. Naturally, 
we will make our selection from the writings of the 
pianistic Chopin, and will deal with figures in music 
instead of motives. Let us take one of the popular 
numbers of his easier compositions—the Op. 40, No. 1, 
in which the figuration is clear-cut and. easily discernible, 
and the composition is liable to be handy to almost any 
player of the pianoforte. The treble of the first section 
stands as follows: 


4 oS. = —— np 2p 
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or a softer touch to a, 
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Self Instruction in the Art of Touch 


Each figure of this extract has been marked with the 
bind and numbered for easy reference. This figuration, 
with many attractive. modulations, extends throughout 
the entirety of the first and second movements. 

This opus, we well know, is familiarly termed “Polo- 
naise Militaire,” and one likes to view it with the militant 
idea. The first and second movements, together with the 
repetition of the first movement, may well represent the 
mobilization for war; the necessary hustle and bustle of 
the various troops hastening to formation being ade- 
quately portrayed by the musical figures cnthaconianel 
the first and second binds in the given extract, and the 
smothered fears and whisperings of the populace depicted 
by the triplets under the third bind. The third movement 
—the usual trio—should convey the idea of the entire 
army “en masse” or “on the move;” and in the fourth 
movement we have the idealization of a spirited hattle- 
fray culminating in the triumphant fff with the repeti- 
tion of the third movement. So far, concerning the 
conception of the general character of the composition; 
now for the dissimilarity of the touches to be employed 
in the rendering of each figure in the example. 


Observe the Rests 

The first chord must be given with a touch gf decision, 
demanded by the characteristic sharp accent on the strong 
beat of a polonaise, however, must immediately 
decrease and fade into the second beat of the measure, 
given also with firmness, but preceded by the sixteenth 
note softened,:as if it were a grace or introductory em- 
bellishment to the second beat. By the judicious employ- 
ment and discontinuance of the damper-pedal, one can 
make ithe rests of this first measure very expressive and 
strongly exemplify the processional form of the polo- 
naise, which would be lost entirely if the pedal is sus- 
tained throughout the connection of this first figure, as 
indicated in the printed copy. The connection of the 
notes of this first figure is more through that of touch 
(loud to soft) than by the legato gained through the use 
of the pedal. However, this latter use is demanded in con- 
necting the first to the second beat in the second measure. 
At any rate, Chopin has given us the rests—evidently for 
a purpose—so let us observe them. 


which, 


Expression Marks 

Taking up the second figure, the sixteenth notes in the 
first measure, introducing the figure, are begun with about 
the same degree of force used on the sixteenth note 
gracing the preceding second beat, and through regular 
gradation gain the strong climactical accent of the second 
measure; which in turn descends and fades into the sec- 
ond beat, similarly to the first measure, but closely con- 
nected and with the open pedal. The third figure, falling 
upon the weakest beat, partakes of a nature obviously 
different from the preceding two figures; therefore, it 
is to be played with a touch and power peculiarly its 
own. As the former figures have been delivered with 
a forte degree of force, let this last figure appear in a 
contrasting »p power, gradually diminishing in force to 
the end. The expression marks written beneath the 
excerpt give the final result of these different touches. 


A Different Touch on Each Tone 

Thus, if we examine the different degrees of force 
we have employed in this short phrase, irrespective of 
the legato or staccato movements, we cannot but con- 
note that we have used as many touches to secure these 
various degrees of power as we have notes in the melody, 
and that no two successive notes or chords have the same 
touch given them. One can easily perceive by this con- 
stant demand for a different touch on each tone, and 
the varied expression of each phrase, how essential the 
study of technic becomes, and how this same demand 
compels every student of the pianoforte to make tech- 
nical attainment the permanent acme and desideratum | 
of his endeavors, more than the study of any other 
instrument. 


“T want to see a monument erected in this country 
to the women of America. It is the women of this 
nation who have given music to the people. Let the 
foreign artists pay for the monument and I shall be 
among the first to subscribe.” —Lovuts GRAVEURE. 
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“’The Father of the Pianoforte”’ 


(The following historical estimate of the position of 
Clementi in musical art is reprinted from “The History of 
Pianoforte Music,” published by E. P. Dutton & Co.) The 
author is an English writer of high standing. 


Ir is significant of the rapid rise and perfection of the 
youngest of the arts that the life-time of one man should 
witness the transition from the skeleton Sonatas of Scar- 
latti to the perfection of that art form by Beethoven, 
and that this man—Clementi—should (1) have been born 
while Handel and Scarlatti were alive, should (2) have 
survived the decease of Beethoven as well as Schubert 
and Weber, and (3) should have been living while Liszt 
was at work on his “Paganini Caprices.” 

The “Father of the Pianoforte,” as he is styled in his 
epitaph in Westminster Abbey, left Italy at the age of 
fourteen, in 1766. Already a youthful virtuoso, he had 
also written several contrapuntal works as a pupil of 
Cordicelli. 

The rest of his life, with the exception of visits to the 
Continent, was spent in this country, where he was 
trained at the expense of a “Sir Beckford’ (as Mar- 


montel terms him), the cousin of the author of 
“Vathek.” 


Variety of Nuances 

For four years young Clementi studied most assidu- 
ously at the house of his benefactor in Dorsetshire. Here 
he had a rich literary and musical library at command, 
and it is said that Bach, Handel, Scarlatti and Paradies 
—the leading lights of his day—were his favorite com- 
posers. Added to these, no doubt, were other Italian 
composers for clavecin that he had known in Italy, in- 
cluding Martini and Marcello. The works of these com- 
posers he is said to have played with ideal perfection, 
“The clearness of his touch and the variety of his 
nuances being without parallel.” 

Clementi’s chief pupils, John Field and Cramer, also 
possessed the same degree of clarity of touch. In play- 
ing the Fugues of Bach they brought out each part dis- 
tinctly with the necessary tone, accent, etc., to ensure 
its individuality. As a result of Clementi’s study in 
private, there appeared, in 1770 (the year he left Dorset 
for London), his remarkable Mirst Sonatas, Op. 2. 

Technically in advance of-all notable works of the 
time, the first Sonata in C contains features of interest 
which reappear in Beethoven twenty-six years later. 

It is evident, fram a comparison of the works of Em. 
Bach, Haydn and the Italian clavier composers, that the 
remarkably advanced style here shown by Clementi was 
the result of the study of the free, fluent style of Du- 
rante, Galuppi and other Italian composers. 

Clementi, the Italian, did for the pianoforte technic 
of his day what Liszt, the Hungarian, did later on. At 
that time the Italian School was in the ascendant. The 
style of Handel, who was also resident in this country, 
was Italian, and Bach himself, although a stay-at-home, 
looked with favor on the pleasant and learned Italian 
style and endeavored to write his Italian Concerto in 
that manner. 


An Italian Technic 

The technic which Beethoven adopted from the Son- 
atas of Clementi was therefore Italian in its origin, and 
it may be that he also acquired some of his vigor of 
style and his special use of the sforzando from Clementi, 
whose compositions he much admired. 

Young Clementi was ambitious and he showed the vir- 
tuoso tendency of Scarlatti and his confréres in rapid 
passages of thirds, broken octaves in the bass, quick al- 
ternate flights of octaves and sixths, telling broken- 
chord and scale passages. He was throughout, in his 
piano Sonatas, ahead of the more orchestral!y-minded 
Haydn and Mozart, both as regards technic, form and 
Style; and this probably arose from the fact that he 
gave all his energies to the piano and did not share the 
manifold activities of the two South German composers. 
The difference is also due to the fact that Clementi com- 
posed for the English piano, which allowed of more 
sonorous effects than the lighter action of the Vienna 
piano in use on the Continent. 

The first piano recital in London was given in 1768 by 
J. Christian Bach, son of the great Sebastian, but Cle- 
menti’s Sonatas (Op, 2, 1770) were the first published in 
this country as written exclusively for the piano. 

The piano was yet in its infancy, and previous works 
had been inscribed as “For Pianoforte or Harpsichord,” 
so that Clementi was the “Father of the Piano” in a 


By HERBERT WESTERBY 


Clementi stands for us: (1) as the successor of Scar- 
latti and Mozart; (2) as the originator of a genuine piano- 
forte style, both as composer. and executant. The title 
“Pather of the Pianoforte,” 


may be disputed by some. 


MUZIO CLEMENTI 


double sense: (1) as the founder of its technic, and (2) 
as the first to write for it in a real piano style. Clementi 
played upon Broadwood’s earlier and smaller instru- 
ments. Later, he became associated with the firm of 
piano manufacturers since known as Collard’s, and it 
was through his advice that Broadwood was enabled by 
1820 to perfect his grand piano, which had such an in- 
fluence on the development of technic in the time of 
Liszt. 


A Mutual Influence 


It is interesting to note the mutual influence which 
Clementi and Beethoven exercised on each other as com- 
posers. While Clementi was Beethoven’s immediate model 
in technic and form, there is no doubt that the lofty 
style of the latter influenced Clementi at the close of his 
career, when his naturally sunny and vigorous style took 
on something of the pathos of Beethoven in his last 
“Didone Abbandonata Sonata.” 

Mr. Shedlock (“The Piano Sonata;” J. S. Shedlock) 
is also of opinion that, “with the exception of Mozart's 
“Sonata in C Minor,’ Haydn's “Genziger” London Son- 
atas, both in Eb and one or two of Rust’s—there are 
none which in spirit come nearer to Beethoven than some 
of Clementi’s.” 


The Case of Clementi 

The case of Clementi is a most interesting 
one to music students. Forming the pian- 
istic bridge from one age to another, he 
created a vast'amount of pianistic material 
There 
is a large collection of Sonatas which are 
rarely played, but which teachers could prof- 
itably use by way of variety. The literature 
of the piano at this period is much larger 
than supposed. Haydn wrote many more 
Sonatas than those usually played. Many 


which now is but very little known. 


are less interesting, but at the same time the 
teacher can do away with a great deal of 
ennui by means of a little initiative in inves- 
tigating new-old fields. 


Clementi’s first sonata was written in 1770 and Bee- 
thoven’s last sonatas were written in 1827. 
was born at Rome, January 24, 1752 (some say 1746). 
died at his country seat in England, in 1832. 


Muzio Clementi_ 
ile 


On the other hand, there are whole passages in Beet-— 


hoven’s earlier works which can be’ traced to similar” 


passages in Clementi. 


Like the sonatas of Haydn and Mozart, those of | 


Clementi may be classed as (1) technical, (2) educa- 
tional, and (3) artistic. 
interest, the Op. 2 are principally technical, Op. 9 and 10 
contain “foreshadowings” of Beethoven, Op. 12 (No. 2) 
and Op. 14 (No. 2) developments of form, and so on. 
It goes without saying that some of Clementi’s works 
have been overshadowed by the richly harmonized and 
more reflective works of Peethoven and the Romantics, 
but there are still some works of his which deserve at- 
tention. 


—“one of the finest Sonatas ever written”’—should be in 
every student’s library. Clementi’s early Op. 12, No. 1, 
is notable for the variations which are in advance of 


anything written in that style for some time afterwards. ~ 


The Op. 47 (No. 2) in Bb, with Toccata, is the one 
played by Clementi (then nineteen years of age) at the 
Court of the Emperor Joseph V. in 1781. Mozart, then 
fifteen, who was also present, played alternately with 
Clementi at sight, and both extemporized on a given 
theme—the palm of victory being undecided. It seems 


that Mozart, after this (being always prejudiced against — 


Italians), derided Clementi’s superior technic, while 
Clementi generously praised Mozart’s singing touch. The 
theme of the Sonata played by Clementi was afterwards 
taken by Mozart as the subject of his Zauberfléte over- 
ture in which his superiority in thematic development is 
shown; and it is through the want of this, and also of 


modern harmony and of deeper and more reflective emo- | 


tion that Clementi’s work suffers in comparison with the 
best work of Mozart and Beethoven. It will be noted 
that his Andantes are especially weak points. 

Clementi’s pupils—John Field, whom he took to St. 
Petersburg (where his widely different style of composi- 
tion anticipated that of Chopin), J. B. Cramer, who was 
brought up and lived in London, Bertini, who was also 
born in London, Berger (the teacher of Mendelssohn), 
Klengel and Kalkbrenner—became the first pianists in 
Europe and spread: abroad his modern method of tech- 
nic, which had been developed in his unique and in- 
valuable “Gradus ad Parnassunv’ (1817) and in his 
“Preludes and Exercises.” These publications were based 
on the contrapuntal style already out of date, and were 


soon left behind by Czerny, but they were useful, from — 


a technical point of view, as studies in independence of 
the fingers, and generally for the Concertos and Sonatas 
of Mozart and Beethoven. 


Clementi in London 


After his arrival in London Clementi was busy as a 
virtuoso and teacher; and from 1777 to 1780, as cem- 
balist of the Italian Opera, he conducted the Operas of 
Porpora, Sacchini and Pergolese, as well as the Ora- 
torios of Handel. In 1781 he began his concert tours on 
the Continent, including the one to Russia in 1802. These 
occupations, together with compositions, filled an active 
life till he died at the age of eighty. Moscheles relates 
how at a dinner given in his honor-in 1827, “Smart, 
Cramer and I conducted him to the piano. Everyone’s 
expectation is raised to the utmost pitch, for Clementi 
had not been heard for many years. He improvises on 
a theme of Handel and carries us all away to the high- 
est enthusiasm. His eyes shine with the fire of youth; 
those of his hearers grow humid. Clementi’s playing in 
his youth was marked by a most beautiful legato, a 
supple touch in lively passages and a most unfailing 
technic. The remains of these qualities could still be 
discerned and admired, but the most charming things 
were the turns of his improvisation, full of youthful 
genius.” 


“The audience which has actual knowledge will raise 
the performer’s standard, will do away with the medi- 
artist. To develop this new audience, children 
should be taught to play chamber music as soon as 
they are able to get through the simplest compositions. 
Thus music would be cultivated in advance of technical 
equipment.” —FeEtix SALMOND. © 


ocre 


As regards features of general 


The famous “B minor Sonata,’ the Eb, Op. 12 — 
(No. 4), the “F Minor,” and .the “Didone Abbandonata’ — 


Nagy BS 


Mins 


faurice Rosenfeld, born in Vienna, Decem- 
| 31, 1867, was. brought to America at the, age 
fz ‘and graduated in Music from the Chicago 
| sical College in 1888, winning different high 


| USICIANS are accustomed to consider more than the 
le mechanical manipulation of an instrument as its 
nic; but in this article the discussion of this sub- 
| will deal only from its mechanical side. Technic 
Jefined by Webster as, “The method of performance 
imy art,” and Dr. Hugo Riemann goes more deeply 
| the definition in his Musik-Lexicon. He says in 
|, “Technic is the mechanical in art. It is that ele- 
t which can and must be acquired by the student of 
instrument for the adequate expression and repro- 
ion of artistic thoughts. The high standard of 
lern virtuosity demands of the virtuoso, a proficiency 
lechnic which takes years of effort and an iron-like 
and perseverance to acquire.” One may say, that 
resolves itself into the acquisition of a dexterity, 
ch is in reality the technic of the instrument chosen 
the student. : 
technic may also be defined as “The physical exertion 
ch is expended in the rendition of the merely mechan- 
in art and the results which it produces.” 


Dexterity and Technic 


‘hat many piano pedagogues have considered dexter- 
as technic, is evidenced from the fact that such a vast 
nber of exercises and studies have been invented. for 
attainment of this dexterity. To become an expert on 
piano, one ought to be ambi-dextrous. Leopold 
lowsky is today, perhaps, the most perfectly de- 
oped ambi-dextrous of all pianists. He has trained 
hands and fingers so perfectly that it- may aptly be 

1 of him, “His right hand knoweth not that which 
left hand doeth,” though, in fact, he knows exactly 

vy both of his hands are functioning at all times. 

= systematic training of the hands and fingers, so that 

y might develop and possess the agility necessary in 

ying the piano properly, has been variously exploited 

t since the piano was invented, say from the time of 

ristoforo ; and if all the methods, finger exercises 

| studies. for the development of technic since Karl 
lip Emanuel Bach first wrote exercises, were col- 
fed, we would have enough books to stock a good 

‘d library. Every teacher of piano playing soon finds 

,a few original finger exercises and new wrist or 

ave studies; and the more observant he is, the more 

ects he finds in his pupils’ technic; and, as naturally 
lows, the more ingenious become his inventions. for 
acquisition of technical agility. 

‘he best proof that there are various ways of Mokost 
expert technicians, we might say manipulators. of 
, Piano keyboard, is the fact that every great virtuoso 

ives at his plane of technical perfection by an indi- 

ual method of study. To possess a natural aptitude 
great technical prowess is perhaps rare; but undoubt- 

y Liszt, Tausig, Henselt, Rosenthal, Joseffy, :Godow- 

-and others can be classed as among the greatest pian- 

who were gifted by nature with this special facility. 

y of these players ever devoted much time to teach- 
others the means. by which they arrived at this high 

ree of proficiency; and, in fact, since in art there is 
limit, there can be no limit to the technic of that 

The greatest of all these technical giants continued 

| still continue to work to attain a still greater and 
ater technical command over their instrument. 
‘here are some fundamental principles ‘in technic 
ich everyone who studies the piano should know. 
8se are governed by physiological and physical condi- 
is; and all practice contrary to these natural laws is 
course not only useless but harmful. The first and 
st important of the correct principles of piano. play- 
is the absolute freedom and relaxation of the arm, 
wrist, the hand and the fingers. The pianist uses, 
the playing of his instrument, the before-mentioned 
ts of the body; and these, in order that they shouid 
der the best results, must be at all times in a free 
| relaxed condition, When any part of the arm, 
st or hand is strained or stiffened in any way, the 
nd produced is naturaly affected and the part of the 
that becomes taut or strained, soon tires, so that 
it can be used again it must be relaxed. 

; the minuter details of technical ges study 


\ plements, 


By the Noted Teacher and Critic 
MAURICE ROSENFELD 


distinctions for his proficiency. He has been affil- 
tated «uth leading music schools of Chicago, and, 
since 1913, has been one of the foremost music 
critics of Chicago (“Chicago Examiner,’ “Chi- 


and giving specific advice as to how ‘and what to prac- 
tice. to. attain technical facility, would be just what I wish 
to avoid, namely, to exploit some private method, or so- 
called system of .my own., . 

However, general diveetions regarding the physical em- 
ployment of the forearm, the wrist, the hands and the 
fingers, might be ventured and in this connection we 
might say, that in the first place, as the piano is played 
while the body is in a sitting and easy position and that 
the only exertion necessary besides a mental one, is that 
which employs the forearm and its extremities, that is 
the wrist, hand and fingers, we have to produce musical 
sounds by a downward motion of the fingers; This mo- 
tion is a certain-striking of the key, so that;the mechan- 
ism of the instrument, taking for granted its perfect con- 
dition, will respond accurately to the touch of the key 


and will exercise its functions properly: For this inde- 


pendent motion of the finger, a perfect accord and con- 
sequent communication with the nerves and.muscular ap- 
paratus of the arm must exist; and when that is so, we 
will find that the forearm, the wrist. and the. hand rests 
on the tip of the finger after the key has been struck. 
The performer communicates his will on the piano in a 
seemingly indirect way. The striking of the string by 
means of a hammer, through the agency of a key, makes 
the piano a mechanical instrument, which has only one 
nearly related companion—the pipe organ. It is, there- 
fore, the more surprising that so much individuality can 
be shown in the playing of. the instrument. 

Digital dexterity, as I observed before, may be a gift; 
but for the proper development of the fingers, not alone 
exercises for them may be done at the piano, but there 
are exercises that might be practiced with. profit away 
from the piano, similar to those which athletes prac- 
tice for.the scientific development of the muscles used 
in sprinting e, jumping, boxing and other physical sports 
that require a special development of the body. And 
here it may be said that, if we can develop the body as 
a whole or in part, we surely can also develop the fore- 
arm, the wrist, the hand and the fingers. There is. a 
book by W. A. Jackson, called “Finger Gymnastics,” 
which will be found useful for this kind. of practice. 
In it is a series of exercises which are practiced away 
from the piano, some without any (let us call them) im- 
and others, using corks and grooved sticks 
which are placed between the fingers.. There is some 
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cago News,’ “Musical America,’ and others.) 
In 1916 he opened his own. piano school in 
Chicago. This authoritative and practical article 


will serve as a guide to many readers. 


danger, when practicing finger exercises away from the 
piano, of straining them in over-doing, as the muscles 
of the hand and fingers are more delicate than some of 
the larger muscles of the body. Still they are capable 
of considerable muscular training; and the more supple 
the wrist and the more. agile the fingers the greater and 
more fluent the technic, any 

Thus dexterity and agility, could therefore first be 
developed through exercises away from the piano, as 
preparatory to the regular practice at the piano. 

Teachers in general are perhaps somewhat swperfi- 
cial in their instruction of technic, ignoring almost en- 
tirely the physical training of the hand. They confine 
themselves nearly always to the teaching of certain 
scales, broken chords, and arpeggio exercises, and then 
follow these up by such well-known etudes and studies 
as those of Bach, Clementi, Czerny, Cramer, Kullak, 
Tausig.. These, with some so-called daily studies by 
Herz, Pischna, Schwalm, Plaidy and others, are sup- 
posed to give the pupil the physical development neces- 
sary for the artistic execution of the piano literature 
as it exists. 

Ambi-dexterity 


Few have given the subject of ambi-dexterity much 
thought and fewer still, have studied the possibilities 
which this field of technical development opens up to 
both the student and the teacher. One of the first piano 
teachers to treat the development of ambi-dexterity 
scientifically was the Swiss pedagogue and pianist, Karl 
Eschmann-Dumur, who was among the earliest advo- 
cates of “Symmetrical Inversion.” This system divides 
the piano keyboard equally, that is, mathematically equal, 
into two parts, starting from the “E” on the first line 
of the staff, the one just above middle “C,”’ and going 
in opposite directions, giving that which is done with 
certain fingers of one hand also to the other, exactly du- 
plicating the work. Naturally this method requires an 
entirely different manner of fingering for all piano mu- 
sic, and in his edition of Clementi’s “Gradus,”’ Esch- 
mann-Dumur’s fingering is a most practical one to use 
and is based entirely on this system. 

The late Bernhard Ziehn, who was an eminent author- 
ity on all matters musical, incorporated the system of 
“Symmetrical Inversion” in his treatise on theory and 
composition and taught both subjects éntirely in ac- 
cord with these principles. Rudolph:Ganz, a nephew of 
Eschmann-Dumur, employs his uncle’s methods both in 
his playing and teaching; and Ganz is considered by 
many as one of the best technically equipped pianists of 
the day. 

There is no doubt that the plan of piano playing and 
study which compels the student to use the same digital 
exercises for both hands is a good one; for there are 
few people who are naturally ambi-dextrous. We 
occasionally find left-handed persons who are just as 
helpless with their left hands in piano playing as those 
who are right-handed. Ambi-dexterity, though, which 
“Symmetrical Inversion” advocates, develops both hands 
precisely the-same. Our music, excepting that which is 
written in the polyphonic style, perhaps requires two 
different kinds of technical development. The right hand 
is generally employed in much more elaborate processes 
and intricate evolutions than the left. It takes the lead, 
both in the musical character of the compositions and 
in the melodic outline. The left hand, again, supplies 
the fundamental harmonies, the basses and is usually 
used in a more restricted manner. 

Not many teachers possess an exhaustive knowledge 
of the anatomy ‘of the arm, hand and fingers and know 
well the functions.of these members, except from prac- 
tical experience. Even such a well-informd musician as 
Robert Schumann, transgressed against the physical laws 
and so lamed his fourth finger that he had to abandon 
the career of a piano virtuoso and confine himself solely 
to composition. Perhaps the world owes:him a debt of 
gratitude for practicing so inadvisedly, for ‘musical lit- 
erature has been much enriched by his contributions to it. 

The professions have all made wonderful progress 
within the last fifty years, and particularly that of teach- 
ing music—piano teaching, perhaps more than any other 
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_ branch of musical instruction. Both the practice and 
teaching of the piano is now pursued on much more in- 
telligent lines than it was done even so recently as 20 or 
30 years ago. So-called methods in teaching the tech- 
nic of the piano have been and always will be exploited 
by different teachers; but experience has shown clearly 
that an iron-clad method for one and all pupils who 
come for advice and instruct:on is as narrow-minded us 
it is futile. As soon as some great pianist appears on 
the musical horizon, everyone wants to know who his 
teacher was. Immediately this teacher is besieged by 
crowds of pupils who wish to acquire his method. 
Whether his instruction amounted to only the’ finishing 
touches, or whether the teacher of this pianist applies 
the same training to all his pupils or not, crowds go 
there and just as often return but slightly benefited, if 
at all, by their sojourn Many piano students went to 
Franz Liszt; but everyone knows that he bothered very 
little with any of his pupils’ technical equipment. Those 
who studied with him had all worked out their own 
téchnical problems and aptitude long before they came. 


Elementary Exercises 


It has not followed that the most celebrated piano 
pedagogues and virtuosos have devised elementary tech- 
nical exercises of practical value. Technical exercises 
that have found the most favor have been usually in- 
vented by those teachers who have had to deal with and 
to teach many pupils—those that come to them in the 
first stages of their piano study, and who need technical 
instruction which requires detail and elementary training. 
The teacher in a large conservatory or music school 
comes in contact with hundreds, sometimes with :thou- 
sands, of pupils every year and is placed much like the 
physician who attends the clinics of a hospital. He has 
to do something for each pupil who comes to him, and 
generally he has to do it in as short a time as possible. 
Invariably he has to do the best he can for them. He 
finds each pupil different, both musically and tempera- 
mentally, and he has to rectify habits and defects which 
have been acquired through former practice; and most 
frequently he has to build up the technic of that pupil 
not according to any certain system of his own, but in 
accordance with the physical capabilities of-the indi- 
vidual. It is self-evident that all piano players cannot 
accomplish the same things. Some are more adapted for 
one kind of technic than are others Some play octaves 
well; some excel in brilliant runs and-in double thirds 
and sixths; some pianists’ wrists are more supple; and 
again others evince a greater amount of strength. Each 
student, therefore, ought to receive an individual tech- 
nical training, and the adaptability and limitation of that 
student must be studied and considered in the training 
given. In the course of over twenty-five years of piano 
teaching I have found that after hearing a person play 
but a few minutes, that person’s characteristics are un- 
folded before me and not only his or her aptitude, but 
many of that individual’s personal traits and habits are 
revealed in the playing, 

There are of course innumerable methods af teaching, 
and almost every teacher has his or her own notion 
and method of instruction. We find all sorts of indi- 
vidual systems. Some will no doubt remember that 
time when a water tumbler was ‘placed on the batk of 
the hand and the student was required to practice with 
the incumbrance. It was supposed to make the pupil 
keep the knuckles flat; and naturally the technic ac- 
quired by that method was one which developed the 
finger stroke at the expense of the perfect relaxation of 
the hand. The method which has deservedly met with 
the most success in the last twenty-five years or more, 
has been that exploited and taught by Theodore Lesche- 
tizky. It is based on the fundamental principles of re- 
laxation and the preparatory practice by the disciples 
and pupils of that school have in this method something 
which goes parallel with the laws of nature. Even among 
the pupils of that famous master, however,‘ are found 
pianists with a hard touch, a stiff wrist and an awk- 
ward technic. I must say here that I never studied 
with Leschetizky, so that the above should not be mis- 
construed, e 

We have heard much concerning dumb pianos and 
their consequent methods. Dumb pianos no doubt have 
their uses, and I have known pianists of reputation who 
have practiced on them to advantage. Perhaps the ad- 
vantage was for those who had to listen to the weari- 
some practice which all public artists must do in order 
to keep themselves up to a concert fitness. I have known 
others who practiced all their technical work on dumb 
pianos; but I have found that while the purely mechan- 
ical might be practiced upon them and a certain surety 
(not in the sense of accuracy) might be attained, still it 


is apt to deaden to a great extent the musical develop- 
ment of the pianist, 

Schumann said, concerning dumb pianos, “You can- 
not learn to speak from a dumb person.” A step farther 
in regard to dumb instruments brings us to a method 
which came into vogue a few years ago, known as the 
“Table Method.” A very amusing story is told concern- 
ing 2 pupil who had studied this “Method.” <A’ promi- 
vent teacher of Chicago tells of a young lady who wished 
to take a post graduate course in piano playing. She 
came to, engage lessons, and naturally the teacher asked 
his prospective pupil what she had played. .She told 
him. she had. -studied- the Sonata Appassionata of 
Beethoven, the Etudes Symphoniques of Schumann and 
the. Trwelfth Rhapsody of Liszt, among other things. 
This seemed to indicate that the young woman had a 
first rate start and he requested her to play one of those 
pieces for him, at the same time pointing to his grand 
piano. “Oh,” said she, “I cannot play them on the 
piano, ] can only play them on the table.” 

Tt would seem somewhwat anomalous for a piano 
teacher to say that great pianists are born and not 
made; and perhaps that statement would discourage 
many from studying and would soon ruin the business 
of piano teaching. However, when a pupil who lacks 
even the slightest aptitude for piano playing is told to 
save his money, or to try something else for which he 
might be more fitted, you will find that human nature 
is perverse and that he will go forthwith to the teacher 
next door to continue his: unequal struggle with fate and 
poor piano playing. 

Piano technic can: be acquired, that is, the mechanical 
part of it can be learned to a great extent, just asa 
certain amount of proper practice will make one a sprin- 
ter, a skater, or a dancer; but we all know that every 
one cannot learn to do everything every one else can, 
with equal success and facility. We find that one person 
can run a mile much faster and easier than another, 
though both may have the same physical build and train- 
ing. I knew a lawyer in New York City who had no 
trouble in ordinary conversation to speak at the rate of 
200 wards a minute, and his discourse was coherent, 
clearly -articulated, ‘logical, easily understood and to the 
point. -It was a remarkable display of the development 
of the technic of the vocal: organs, probably supple- 
mented by a peculiarly high development of the muscles 
of the mouth and throat. You will often find quite 
ordinary pianists who will excel in some particular kind 
of technic. I have known some who had a wonderful 
gift for octave playing, others whose brilliant scales and 
double thirds and sixths were quite astounding. Still 
some others who had a prodigious strength, and so on. 
These are specialties which no amount of study or train- 
ing will bring to those who lack the aptitude for them. 


Mechanics in the Masters 


Many of the studies, such as are used by all teachers 
of piano playing for the development of technic, in- 
directly train the arm and the hand, and are of great 
value in their physical development; but real physical- 
technical studies are rare, and while one book may be 
beneficial for.one sort of technic, another would be re- 
quired for something else; and so a student in pursuit 
of technical proficiency would require a whole lifetime 
just for the study of technic. Of course much in the 
way of technic may be learned from the direct study of 
the great works of the masters. That does by no means 
imply that you can start a beginner on the Well- 
Tempered Clavichord of Bach, or the Transcendent 
Etudes of Liszt. It means, rather, that when a student 
has reached ‘a certain degree of technical proficiency 
these works may be taken and studied from a purely 
mechanical standpoint, taking fragments which present 
digital difficulties and utilizing them as technical exer- 
cises. 

The great composers of all times and especially those 
who wrote for the piano—Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Hummel, Moscheles, Mendelssohn, Chopin, Schumann, 
Tausig, Liszt and others of their type—all have contrib- 
uted to the literature of technic for the piano. We 
might include Czerny, Clementi, Cramer, Heller, and 
others in this list; but their works, with the exception 
of the second half of those mentioned, require already 
more than elementary knowledge of the technic of the 
instrument and some facility before the study of their 
daily exercises can be undertaken. There are, though, 
a number of purely mechanical exercises. published, and 
among these one set which appeared about forty years 
ago or more, by Eggeling, are particularly useful and 
ingenious. In Eggeling’s book will be found a collection 
of all sorts of acrobatic stunts for the hand and fingers 


which, while rarely met with in piano pieces, are 
theless serviceable as a training for students. 
Another volume devoted to purely technical exereig 
is by a Leipsig pedagogue, Theodore Wiehmayer, w) 
soon in his career as a piano instructor noticed that t 
fourth and fifth fingers of both hands were general 
neglected, though in fact they needed more training th; 
the other fingers. So several years ago he published’. 
book of exercises conta‘ning studies which were special|, 
designed for the practice of these weaker and lesse | 
used digits. Since Kullak published his octave studi 
none have been found which are equal to them cither it 
exhaustiveness or in the consequent and gradual dey! 
opment of actave technic. Many books for velocity a 
for the ronventional development of the hand and fi 
gers have been written and published in the last o 
hundred years, but no inventor of finger exercises W_ 
ever write a book which will comprise all possible cor 
binations of the piano keyboard, and piano students w 
always have to learn to master the technical difficulti, 
which will confront them when they study the | 
works written for the piano, | 
New Paths ft | 


Here, too, we come to something new. The late 
French composers, Debussy, Ravel, D’Indy, and othe 
have forsaken the old and beaten paths of musical cor 
position atd have eschewed our old and well-tried di 
tonic scale. They are using the so-called hexaton 
scale. Liszt often used this scale in his original 
sitions for the piano, and made no fuss about it. 
employed it, it is true, in his basses, and disguised it 
other ways as much as possible, but ‘the French moder| 
have made this scale the basis of their compositions ai 
are exploiting this field much the same as Chopin us 
the chromatic scale. The technic for the piano is nece 
sarily modified in executing the new French compos! 
tions, and, should this music really make the headw; 
which is anticipated, we will certainly have to deyi 
new studies and finger exercises to perfect’ oursely 
technically for the proper rendition of their compos 
tions. Furthermore, while the musical effects whi) 
they produce necessitate an intimate study of the peda 
in addition to a technical proficiency somewhat in a 
vanee of the ordinary technic required for the renditic 
of music written in the diatonic scale, we see that ti 
pianist of the future will have to be equipped with st 
greater technical dexterity than ever before. 

The world moves, and art is also advancing. Twen 
years ago we found that pianists would be content 
play in recital say three or four Etudes of Chopin, Aft 
a while Busoni played the Chopin studies in two grou 
He would play the twelve studies of opus 10 at o 
recital and the other twelve of opus 25 at the next op 
Godowsky was not satisfied with the difficulties th 
etudes presented in their original state, so he has edit 
them, making them much more difficult technicall 
transposing them into different keys, arranging the rig) 
hand parts for the left, and in other ways multiplyir 
their difficulties. He, of course, plays them with asto 
ishing ease; and while their musical value does not con 
into consideration in this connection, they are ali 
beautifully treated. Alkan, Liszt, Henselt and Brahn 
have written so-called etudes which call for the greate 
technical endowment; and it is not too much to ventw 
the opinion that there are any number of pianists tode 
who do not find insurmountable difficulties in playir 
them. Why these music pieces have the unsuggesti) 
titles of “Etudes” is hard to tell, for among them ai 
found some of the most beautiful and inspired thougg 
of their composers, 
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In conclusion, piano technic will keep pace with tt 
other arts which require dexterity and intelligent study 
and, though perhaps the ten fingers of the human har 
may reach a subtlety and a development as yet wm 
thought of, theree is after all a limit to the physical po 
sibilities which their agility and dexterity can atta 
Perhaps that is a long way off as yet. For the presen 
if a,student wishes to attain a technic adequate to rendé 
all the best music that has been thus far composed fc 
the piano, it is suggested that he not study haphazar 
and promiscuously anything and everything, but that } 
may mix his etudes with the intelligent physical deve 
ment of the arm, the wrist, the hand and the finger 
practice slowly the etudes which he chooses, concentra} 
his thoughts entirely on the work in hand, and not kk 
sight of the fact that he is not doing tricks on the pian 
but that he is studying music with the piano as 
medium bor its empreshicg, 
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“The flowers were full of song; -tpon the rose 
T read the crimson annals of true love. 

The violet flung me back an ol@ romance. 

All were associated with some link, 

Whose fine electric throb was in the mind.” 
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| Composers as well as poets have received inspiration 
irém flowers. Mendelssohn, the happy, has left many 
udications of his love for them. The Andante and 
Allegro in A, Op. 16, No. 1, was suggested by the per- 
fume of carnations and bears the motto, Roses and 
Drations m Plenty. Certain arpeggio passages were 
intended “as a reminder of the sweet scent of the 
lower rising up.” The Scherzo, Op. 16, No. 2, begin- 
ding with the reiterated- high B’s suggests a woodland 
ower. A friend of Mendelssohn wrote: “There was 
1 my sister Honora’s garden a pretty creeping plant 
iew at the time, covered with little trumpet-like flowers. 
Mendelssohn was struck with it and*played for her the 
music which, he said, the fairies might play on those 
irumpets. When he wrote out the piece he drew a little 
ranch of that flower all up the margin of the paper.” 
Benedict has said: “Then forgetting quartets and 
Weber down he went into the garden, he clearing high 
aedges with a leap, running, singing or climbing up 
the trees like a squirrel, the very image of health and 
qappiness.” 


'§ Mendelssohn in the Woods 


Here is an account given by Mendelssolin of a- day 
spent in the woods near Frankfurt. 

“We made our way through the thick underwood, 
by a narrow pathway, to the spot where, on arriving, 
a) number of white figures were visible in the distance, 
under a group of trees, encircled with massive garlands 
of flowers, which formed the concert-room. How 
lovely the voices sounded, and how brilliantly the 
soprano tones vibrated in the air! What charm and 
melting sweetness pervaded every strain! All was so 
still and retired and yet so bright.” 

Another time Mendelssohn describes the evening of 

what must have been a charming day. “As it grew 
dark great lanterns and torches were set up in the 
middle of the choir and they sang songs by Schelble, 
and Hiller and Schnyder and Weber. Presently a large 
table, profusely decorated with flowers, and brilliantly 
lighted; was brought forward on which was an excel- 
lent supper with all sorts of good dishes; and it was 
most quiet, withal, and lovely in the wood, the nearest 
house being at the distance of at least an hour and the 
gigantic trunks of the trees looking every moment 
more dark and stern and the people under their 
branches growing more noisy and jovial.” 
. Keen susceptibility to external influences was felt by 
many of the greatest composers at the time of or dur- 
ing the creative period, Gluck wrote best amidst scenes 
of rural beauty; so it was his custom to have his piano 
moved into a field among the flowers and the muses 
would bring inspiration as never before. 


Beethoven’s Outdoer Life 


Beethoven wrote, “I wander about here with music 
paper, among the hills and dales, and scribble a good 
deal. No man on earth can love the country as I do.” 
Beethoven was particularly fond of outdoor life; even 
in the worst winter weather he was not easily kept at 
home a whole day; and when spending the summer in 
the country, he was generally out before sunrise in 
Nature’s blooming garden. No wonder then that his 
works are glorious like himself, and that in contempla- 
tion of them we are drawn nearer to the spiritual 
world, 

Beethoven says, “You ask me where I get my ideas. 
That I cannot tell you with certainty; they come un- 
summoned directly and indirectly. I could seize them 
with my hands out in the air, in the woods while 
walking, in the silence of the night, early in the morn- 
ing; invited by moods which are translated by the poet 
© words; by me into tones that sound, that roar and 
orm about me ‘until I have set them down in notes.” 
‘He was up and at work at half-past five and he 
upied himself thus ‘for about two hours until 
t; after which he would hurry out-of-doors, 
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By RENA IDELLA CARVER 


spending. the morning going about the fields, note-book 
in his hand, his mind intent on his musical thoughts, 
now slowly, then very fast, at times stopping still to 
write out his ideas. This would go on until noon when 
he would return to the house for dinner. This was 
served at half-past twelve, after which he would go 
to his room for about two hours, then again to the 
fields until sunset. 

Traveling in a carriage stimulated Mozart’s imagina- 
tion; and he liked composing in a garden or in sight 
of one. He could do more in a few hours working in 
a garden than in as many days in a room. 


Flowers as a Solace to Musicians 


“She lived on alms, and carried in her hand 
Some withered stalks she gathered in the spring; 
When any asked the cause, she smiled, and said 
They were her sisters, and would come and watch 
Her grave when she was dead. She never spoke 
Of her deceased father, mother, home, 

Or child, or heaven, or hell, or God, but still 

In lonely places walked, and ever gazed 

Upon the withered stalks, and talked to them; 
Till wasted to the shadow of her youth, 

With woe too wide to see beyond, she died.” 


Not only as an inspiration did flowers have a place 
in the lives of the composers but, also as a solace in 
hours of despair and for minds stricken with grief. 
When Schumann had to be confined to an institution, a 
bunch of flowers helped to mitigate the bitterness and 
deep sorrow of the parting. Clara Schumann wrote 
in her diary, “He, my glorious Robert, in an asylum! 
How was it possible for me to bear it? And oh! I was 
forbidden even to clasp him once more to my heart. I 
had to make this greatest of sacrifices for him, 
for my Robert. ....Saturday 4th., dawned. Oh, God! 
the carriage stood at our door, Robert dressed in 
great haste, got into the carriage with Dr. Hasen- 
clever and the two attendents; did not ask for me or 
his children, and I sat there at Fri. Leser’s, in a dull 
stupor, and thought that now { must succumb.....The 
weather was glorious, so at least the sun shone on him. 
I had given Dr. Hasenclever a bunch of flowers for 
him, and he gave them to him on the way. For a long 
time he held them, at the same time smiling and press- 
ing Hasenclever’s hand. Later on he gave a flower 
from the bunch to every one in the carriage. Hasen- 
clever brought his to me—with a bleeding heart I 
kept it.” 

‘Wagner’s Passionate Love for Flowers 

“Just like love is yonder rose :— 

Heavenly fragrance round it throws, 

Yet tears its dewy leaves disclose, 

And in the midst of briers it blows; 
Just like love.” 

Wagner in many instances proclaimed the influence 
of flowers upon him. 

“With what feeling dost thou think in this sweet 
summertide I viewed this charming Asyl. (the name 
he had given his home), the sole and perfect counter- 
point of my whilom aims and wishes, when I wandered 
through the tiny garden of a morning, watched the 
flowers springing into bloom, listened to the white- 
throat that had built her nest within the rose bush? And 
what this tearing loose from my last anchor meant for 
me, that. tell thyself, who know’st my inmost thought as 
none, 

“Else, | am tired; and presumably from the onrush 
of Spring, had of late been agitated, with thumping 
heart and boiling blood. When I took your violet in my 
hand, to wish myself something the poor thing trembled 
so between my hot fingers that the wish came to me 
quick: Quiet blood! Quiet heart! And now I confide 
in the violet, for it has heard my wish. 

“Surprising, how odors recall the past so vividly. On 
my walk the other day a sudden gush of rose-scent 
burst upon me: sideways stood a little garden, wlrere 
the roses were just in bloom. That recalled my last 
enjoying of the Asyl garden: never as then, have I so 
concerned myself with roses. [every morning | plucked 
one, and set it in a glass beside my work: I knew 1 
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‘ The Great Composers’ Love of Flowers 


With Suggestions for a Springtime Flower-Music Recital 


was taking farewell of the garden. With that feeling 
this odor was wholly inwoven; summer-heat, summer 
sun, scent of roses, and parting. Thus I then sketched 
the music for my second act (Tristan and Isolde).” 

The rustle and bustle of this latter day life disturbed 
Dvorak. The forest, hills and meadows, singing birds, 
all that nature had to offer, he accepted as naturally as 
does the wild animal. City life and confinement drove 
him to closely lying suburban woods, where he’ would 
think and thrive artistically. Grieg wrote “In the 
Album Vol. IV, we breathe the air of my native 
country.” 


“Violets, sweet tenants of the shade, 
In purple’s richest pride arrayed, 
Your errand here fulfil; 
Go, bid the artist’s simple stain 
Your lustre imitate in vain, 
And match your Maker's skill.” 


That most elegant of composers, Chopin, could work 
only in the most luxuriantly furnished apartments— 
walls hung with art treasures, floors covered with rich 
carpets, the scent of violets in the air, dim shaded 
lights. This was the exvironment in which were cut 
those gems of the pianistic art. On the way to the 
salon of a popular Parisian Countess one evening 
Chopin imagined as he mounted the marble staircase 
that he was being followed by a strange magnetic in- 
fluence, a shadow that exhaled the odor of violets! He 
felt almost like turning back to investigate, but the 
crowd pushed him forward and he soon found himself 
within the salon doors, still vaguely puzzled, among a- 
large gathering of the most brilliant and talented people 
in Paris. Toward the end of the evening, when only 
a few of the Countess’ friends were left, Chopin was 
asked to play. He sat down at the piano and soon lost 
himself in one of his famous improvisations. Suddenly 
he looked up and began to blush furiously, for sitting 
on the end of the piano, leaning breathlessly toward 
him was a wonderful creature exhaling the well-re- 
membered odor of violets, whose dark, passionate eyes 
were bent upon him with such intimate scrutiny that he 
faltered in his playing and soon made some excuse to 
stop. The wonderful creature was Aurora Dudevant 
whose pen name was George Sand. 

In the Balearic Isles George Sand writes: “In the 
month of December and in spite of the recent rains, 
the torrent was only a charming brook babbling among 
the grass and flowers. The mountain smiled on us and 
the valley opened at our feet like a valley in Spring.” 
And again in a letter to a distant friend she says, 
“When Chopin was in a desponding mood, the piercing 
cry of the eagle among the crags of Majorca, the 
mournful wailing of the storm and the stern immov- 
ability of the snow-clad heights would awaken gloomy 
fancies in his soul. Then again the perfume of the 
orange blossoms, the vine bending to the earth beneath 
its rich burden, the peasant singing his Moorish songs 
in the field, would fill Chopin with delight.” In one of 
his letters he says, “Underneath a rose-window in the 
Arabian style is my bed.” George Sand further writes: 
“The laughter of children at play, the distant strains 
of the guitar, the twitter of the birds in the damp 
branches, or the sight of the little, pale roses in our 
cloister garden, pushing their heads up through the 
snow would call forth from his soul melodies of inde- 
scribable sweetness and grace.” 

“Soft is the music that would charm forever: 
The flower of sweetest smell is shy and lowly.” 


Pieces for Flower-Music Recital 
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Pointer Instead of Pencil 
By Hope Kammerer 


IN giving piano lessons, especially when the pupil is 
young, the teacher has to sit very near to the child, to 
guide his unaccustomed fingers and to point with his 
pencil to the notes on the sheet of music being studied. 
But there are many times when the teacher needs to sit 
farther away from the pupil, so that the young pianist 
may haye more freedom of movement and so that the 
teacher can better hear the general effect. 

But how is the teacher to point to notes with his pen- 
cil unless he continually changes his position back and 
forth, as a pencil is not long enough to reach from his 
new position to the note? I now use an ordinary baton 
instead of a pencil. This wand is about twenty inches 
long, light and easy to handle; and I gave it a sharp 
point by means of a pencil sharpener. I sit behind and 
to one side of the pupil; and without moving my posi- 
tion I can easily touch the notes under discussion. It 
has proved to be well worth the fifty cents I spent on it. 


“No matter at what level of musical culture a man or 
woman may be, the mind of each individual turns in- 
slinctively toward good music.’—ScHUMANN-HEINK. 


The Trill in the Works of the Masters 


By Francesco Berger 


(This article, reprinted from the London Musical 
Record, discusses the trill, explaining the English term, 
“the shake.’—Epiror’s Norte.) 

Ir must be admitted that the term “shake,” as the 
English equivalent for the Italian “trillo,’ is neither 
pretty nor strictly accurate. It would be more correct 
to employ the word as a translation of “tremolo,” or 
“tremolando,” for, to the uninitiated, to “shake” cannot 
possibly mean the rapid alternation of fzvo sounds. The 
non-musician can twang ove string, causing it to oscil- 
late, to vibrate, to shake; but the musician requires two 
distinct sounds to produce what he understands by the 
word “shake.” It is therefore to be hoped that in the 
near future some musical Cromwell will order the re- 
moval of that bauble word and the adoption of some 
other that will more truthfully describe what is meant. 

The “shake” is an “ornament,” an “agrément”,; 
although we have, all of us, at times heard some that 
were neither ornamental nor agreeable. It is a survival 
from days when it was one of many so-called “orna- 
ments,” of which, fortunately for the present generation, 
only a few are with us today. The appoggiatura, the 
acciaccatura, the mordent, the turn and the shake are 
about all that we encounter in modern music. Many of 
the older editions are as inaccurate in the “shake” as 
they are in other matters, for one often finds “tr” 
marked where only a mordent ( ¢) is intended. 


Definite Metrical Division 


Until recently, instructors and — instruction-books 
directed that a “shake” should consist of as many repeti- 
tions of the two notes concerned as possible, without 
any regard to their number, velocity being the only re- 
quirement. But in more modern the tendency 
obtains to regulate the number of repetitions into some 
definite metrical division, and a very desirable innovation 
it is. Some modern composers (Raff, Moszkowski, 
Chaminade and others) have gone so far in this direc- 
tion as to mark in full the precise number they want. 

It has been suggested that the ‘shake’ originated 
an attempt to imitate the voices of birds. But this can- 
not be accepted as a fact, because the majority of birds 
are not singing birds at all, and their notes’ resemble a 
shake, as little as they resemble the roaring of a lion, or 
the trumpeting of an elephant. So, although we are 
very grateful to Mr. Haydn for his birds in “The 
Creation,’ and to Mr. Beethoven for his in ‘‘The 
Pastoral Symphony,” and to Mr. Wagner for his in the 
“Waldweben,” we are equally thankful that no composer 
has as yet given us a “Poultry-Yard Symphony” with 
imitations of quacking ducks, cackling geese, hissing 
swans, crowing cocks and shricking peacocks. 
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Up Shakes and Down Shakes 


Others maintain that the “shake” is merely a repeti- 
tion, in increased speed, of the “appoggiatw-a.’ This 
would appear to be a more reasonable explanation if 
all shakes were downward ones—i. ¢., commencing with 
the upper auxiliary note. But this is not the invariable 
rule, for some are wp and others are down shakes. Nor 
would such explanation account for the introductory 
note or notes frequently met with, nor for the final ones 
with which a shake cften ends. Both theories are there- 
fore untenable, and we are driven to the comforting 
condition of possessing a good thing without troubling 
to account for its presence. 

A well-executed shake, whether vocal or instrumental, 
is a delight, but a badly performed one is an abomin- 
ation. 

Remarkable use of the orchestral shake is made by 
Mendelssohn in the coda of his “Wedding March,” pro- 
ducing the intentional effect of almost oppressive gaudi- 
ness, in admirable keeping with its purpose. And the 
shake on the lower notes of the flute, at the end of “Oh, 
rest in the Lord,” is perhaps the most eloquent applica- 
tion of so simple but effective a device that is to be found 
in the entire range of orchestral music. 


The Auxiliary Note 


When on the subject of shakes, it is presumed that 
everyone knows that all shakes, without exception, are 
executed between the principal note and the upper auxil- 
iary one. A shake of any other kind does not exist. 
There can, therefore, never be question as to what notes 
to use. The only question left open being which of the 
two notes to commence with; in other words, whether 
to make it an “up” or a “down” shake. And for this 
there is no rule that will mect a// cases. It depends 
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upon varying circumstances; but in the majority © 
cases, shakes begin with the note above the principa 
one. Some have, others have not, introductory notes: 
and some have, others have not, finishing ones that cor 
respond with these. Good taste, experience, and tradi 
tion must decide th¥se points, as they must many others. 

In Chopin we find examples of both kinds of shal 
In the introduction to his Valse in A Flat (Op. 42), 
shake on I flat extending over eight bars is “upwar 
So is the four-measure shake on A flat in his Op. 
No. 1. But the two short shakes in Op. 64, No. 3 Gn) 
A flat), are “downward” ones; while the still shorter) 
ones in his M/asurka, Op. 7, No. 1, are “upward” ones. 

Bach, in his piano works, does not appear at alt'tim 
to have used the shake as an ornament. Sometimes he 
resorts to it as a substitute for a continuous note, which 
the instruments of his day (spinets and harpsichords) 
had no power ‘of producing. A tremolo on one ke 
would have served the same purpose. Had he lived 
know the sustaining power of our modern pianos, 
would not have needed to avail himself of either 
these make-shifts. , 


Chain of Trills 


What is known as a “chain of shakes” on the piat 
forte, in which a shake is joined to another on a ] 
immediately above or below it, is a feat of virtuos 
difficult to perform, but of very telling effect. Cl 
has one in the second part of his Polonaise in A, on™ 
descending notes of the D-major scale. And we 
it in Haydn's fine Variations in F, and again in Paderew 
ski's popular Minuet. To have heard, as I have, Han 
von Biilow in one, and its gifted composer in the otl 
is among my most cherished recollections of perfe 
“shakers.” 
There are also cases in which “melody” and “shal 
are to be played by one hand, mostly the right. O 
instance of this occurs in the J*inale of Beethoven 
“Appassionata,” and another in Thalberg’s “Ho 
Sweet Home.” The proper performance of this form 
able kind of thing is, (as von Biilow explains ip 
edition of Beethoven) to momentarily interrupt 
shake at every occurrence of a “melody” note, the rap 
ity with which this is done deluding the ear as to t 
continuity of the shake. An excellent preparation 
overcoming this difficulty is provided by Cramer in more 
than one of his admirable studies. 


Fingering the Trill 


The fingering of pianoforte shakes must depend 
what keys are involyed—whether they are two whi 
ones or two black, whether white and black, or whet 
black and white. In most cases it will be found desi 
able to employ two non-consecutive fingers, such as: 
3; 2, 4; 3, 5. Even 1, 4 may, on occasion, be helpf 
When the shake’ is extra long, a change of fingering 1 
the course of it will relieve fatigue. Mozart is credite 
with having invented an exercise for facilitating this. 
“artful dodge.” 4 

Fortunately for pianists of today, the shake in om 
thirds for one hand, beloved by Hummel and his ¢ 
temporaries, is no longer in demand. Modern music’ 
knows it not. It has been superseded by the shake of 
full chord in the Right hand, (three keys) with that 
a full chord (three keys) in the Left. Liszt, who was 
the first to introduce it, has had many followers wit 
have utilized this clever inisie 


Vocal Trills 


The vocal shake is one of the most difficult tasks a 
singer is called upon to surmount. So much so, that 
even among popular vocalists, many have never su 
ceeded in mastering it. [Fortunately for these, modern 
music seldom demands it. But woe to those who attempt 
Bach, Handel, Purcell, Haydn, Mozart or Rossini with 
out a good “shake.” Even so comparatively recent a 
composer as Verdi introduces a long shake on a hig! 
note in the ending of “Caro Nome” in his ‘ Rigoletto.” 

A good many years ago a wealthy friend of mine 
gave a musical party, for which, among other artiatl 
he engaged Louisa Pyne, then at the height of her popu- | 
larity, and a vocalist whose “perfect shake’ was one o 
many accomplishments. After the concert, his litt 
daughter, a child of six, on being asked what she 
thought of the music, replied that the satin dress of 
lady in blue was lovely, “but wasn’t she rude to garg: 
before company; she ought to have done seer in 
pedtacm at home.” 
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PROBABLY none other gives the teacher so many 
ixious moments as the “practice problem.”. When 
sked one day by a music teacher as to how I handle 
tis yexing question, I informed her that for the past 
yen years I had ceased to have such a problem, except 


{| isolated and unusual cases. She asked for an ex- 
lanation. 
nm further consideration, I realized that I did not 


randle it’—that it “handles itself.’ In hope that the 
lethod of accomplishing this feat will be of use to 
TUDE readcrs, it is here given. 
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f Theory of Education 


All education is a maiter of first hand, individual 
bservation. No human being can be educated by any- 
ne else. He mst do this for himself, or it never is 
one. Naturally, the less he is interfered with by 
rbitrary restraint, the better. 

Pestalozzi said, “I have found that no man on God's 
qde earth is able to help any other man. Help must 
yme from the bosom alone.” Frocbel also stated the 
ume principle. In the vernacular it is generally 
ressed by “Every child has to do its own growing.” 
Ve all admit the truth of this theory, and then proceed 
) act in just the contrary sense. Spontancity of action 
the absolute requirement for any moral or intellectual 
dvance on the part of any human being. How can we 
roduce this “spontancity of action?” 
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By Arousing the Interest of the Pupil 


“Tnterest is the mother of attention, and attention is 
1% mother of memory.’—Joscph Cook. 
“The prerequisite of all education is the interest of 
re student. —Z. FF. Bartholomew, 
With these statements ccnstantly in the mind, every 
xercise, every piece, every book of studies to be used 
hould he selected. 
“As “spontaneity of action,’ which is the basis of all 
ood work, is in direct ratio to the amount of interest 
he pupil brings to bear on the subject in hand, the 
aother shoukd be warned at the very first lesson not 
“punish” the child by “making him practice,’ nor to 
nag” about the practice, nor to require an “hour a day,” 
or to indulge in other similar indulgences which stir 
ntagonism in the child nature. 
‘For the very small child, fifteen minutes a day is 
juite enough time to spend at the piano; and it is just 
s well to remind ourselves, as well as the mother, that 
t is not the number of repetitions of a phrase, that fixes 
t in the pupil's mind; neither is it the length of time a 
upil spends on the piano stool. It is the vividness. of 
he impression which causes a student to remember a 
lassage. 


How can we Arouse This Interest? 
Attractive Materials 


By using attractive materials, attractively presented. 
Tere are a few suggestions which have proved helpful 
° others, 

In the first place, most teachers use pieces and studies 
hat are too difficult. This is absolutely suicidal, if we 


vant to interest the pupil. Why? For several reasons. 
| Rhythm 

First: Rhythm, the heartbeat of music, is the 
trongest and most elemental trait in music. It is also 


: foundational principle. Without rhythm there can be 


© music—just as, without the heart beating, the body is 
ifeless. 
- If rhythm is necessary to music, how can there be 
nusic when the pupil stops every few seconds to look 
‘or a note? 

Rhythm is the regular pulse of the beat—not irregular. 
, Take the following example: 


Solve the Practice Problem 


4 By JOHN M. WILLIAMS 
Author of “First Year at the Piano” and “What to Teach at the Very First Lessons” 
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Play and fast enough to “pulse.” Then 
play it very slowly, and notice the difference. 
Rhythni implies motion, or movement, and at a slow 
tempo it does not Give pieces or studies that 
are easy enough for the pupil to play “up to time.” 


This enhances their attractiveness. ° 


again, 


“move.” 


Phrasing 
Another tremendously important factor in interesting 
a pupil in his practice is phrasing, 
What is phrasing? Nothing more nor less than punctu- 
ation applied to music. 
chapters, paragraphs, 


Just as stories are divided into 
sentences, and so on; likewise 
music is divided into parts, periods or sections, phrases, 
and so forth. 

Music is a language—the “language of the emotions” 
—and if it is a language, then it must express some- 
thing. To do this, punctuation, or phrasing, is necessary. 

When should we teach phrasing? 

A knowledge of the procedure followed in the public 
schools is beneficial in helping to solve this problem. 

A. child beginning school nowadays, is started with 
the “thought,” or Later he gets the 
and months Jater perhaps he is taught his alphabet in 
A half century ago it was just the 
The pupil began with the alphabet and, after 
this was laboriously learned, he was taught simple 
words like “cat” and “dog;” and much later he had his 
first sentence. Too many music teachers use the latter 
method. 4 

How shall we teach the beginner phrasing? 

A phrase is a musical sentence. In most music to be 
played by beginners, four measures constitute a phrase. 
The first four measures ask a question, and are followed 
by another four-measure phrase that answers this 
question. 

The pupil should be taught to practice a phrase at a 
time. Bars are frequently a detriment to reading music 
by phrases, as they tend to cause the pupil to think 
measures instead of phrases. Hence it frequently 
good thing to scratch the bars with a pencil, showing 
the pupil that he must think sentences, or phrases, not 
measures, 

This is another excellent reason why the music should 
be easy enough for the pupil to read rapidly. Take the 
following example: 


sentence. “word,” 


its proper succession. 
opposite. 


is a 


The pupil should be taught to conceive the four- 
measure phrase and to play it fast enough to demon- 
strate that “the phrase is the unif of thought,” and not 
the measure. ‘With one breath” is the way the singers 
put it. 

At the end of a sentence, when reading and we have 
a period or question mark, we let the voice fall or rise. 
Likewise, at the end of a phrase in music (the end of 
the curved line) the pupil should be taught to “break 
the melody line.” In other words, the last note of the 
phrase should be released slightly before its time limit 
expires—just as the singer slightly shortens the last 
note of a phrase for the purpose of breathing. Thus 
the following four measures, 
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instead of 
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Did yon find my | Ted-dy Bear?| I dont see him | an-y where. 
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would be played 
Ex.4 
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Phrasing Arouses the Interest 


A pupil who is taught phrasing from the beginning 
is much more interested in his practice than one who is 
not. Why? child who practices phrases 
“notes” is thinking “musical 
sense,’ in contradistinction to “notes.” You may 
imagine how uninterested you would be in learning 
nothing but “vocabulary” or “words” for months and 
months. You need sentences to express and 
likewise in music. 

The average music student frequently plays the piano 
for years without knowing anything at all about phras- 
ing. . Why interested in just 
“sounds ?” 


Because a 
measures Or 


ideas ; 


should he or she be 


Melody and Accompaniment 

A singer or a violinist generally has an accompanist, 
but the soloist should be heard above the accompaniment. 
So it is in playing the piano—one hand (generally the 
right) plays the tune (singer) and the other hand plays 
the accompaniment. Naturally, the tune should be heard 
above the accompaniment. This is important. Look at 
the following, which should be played 


Ex.D 


Summed Up 


If the music selected by the teacher for the pupil to 
play is easy enough so that fe can play it fast enough 
to make it “pulse” or “rhythmic;” if the sentence or 
phrase is the unit of thought and practice, instead of 
single notes (which presupposes the ability to think four 
measures at a time), and if the pupil conceives the music 
as “singer and accompanist” in their proper relationship; 
then the pupil will be interested in his practice. And, 
if interested in his practice, he will accomplish as much 
in half an hour as formerly in an hour. 
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And it might be interesting to note right here that 
all too often the average teacher has a pupil to discon- 
tinue his practice of a piece or study just when it ts 
beginning to do that pupil good. 

After the notes of a composition are perfectly learned; 
after the time is correct; after all the details of the 
piece are learned; then and only then does that composi- 
tion begin to benefit the pupil technically. And then is 
just when. most teachers “drop it.” 

While learning a new piece or etude—particularly if 
it taxes the pupil—he is inclined to stiffen or tighten 
the muscles. Correct “playing conditions’—the absolute 
essential of all technical advancement—may receive con- 
centrated attention aftcr the picce is learned. So beware 
of leaving exercises and pieces just when they begin 
doing good, 

Now re-read the opening paragraphs of this article; 
and I reiterate, “I do not have a practice problem in my 
class.” Pupils, taught thus, practice without being made 
to do soy because they understand what they are trying 
io do, 


Fives and Sevens 


By Elizabeth A. Gest 


Mucu of the music of pr esent day composers employs 
uneven measure, such as 1%, %, %, %. Debussy makes 
frequent use of %, “46, and of course everybody is now 
familiar with the second movement of Tschaikowski’s 
Symphonie Pathétique, which uses % measure through- 
out. Ravel uses, in one short piece %, %4, 44, 54, %4, %4, 34, 
seven changes of time in seven measures. 

No better preparation can be found for these uneven 
measures than scale practice using such rhythms. The 


scale of C, for instance, accenting every fifth note, will 
not be easy at first, to play smoothly and keep the correct 
fingering. 


Be sure to play it in five even divisions of the beat: 


Ex.2 
ddd? 
and not— 
i, [Td ue Do ie 


Then play it in accent of sevens, and proceed through 
the different scales. Also practice. four notes in one hand 
to three in the other, and four in one to five in the other ; 
for how seldom do we hear even good pianists do this 
perfectly? 


Do You Know— 


Tuar Franz Schubert was nicknamed “The Miller” 
when he appeared to be examined for entrance to school 
because he wore a very light-colored coat? 

That the “Nocturne,” which Chopin developed to such 
perfection, was invented by John Field, an Irish 
composer ? 

That, at the age of seventeen and a half years, Men- 
delssohn composed his great overture to “A Midsummer 
Night's Dream,” a composition which he never surpassed 
in brilliancy and inspiration? 

That the first opera house was built in Venice in 1637? 

That the “Erl King” was the first of Schubert's songs 
to be printed, and that this was done by a wealthy friend 
who had it sung at a concert in his great house and 
copies sold to the audience? 

That the first performance of 
occurred in Dublin? 

That the earliest opera that is still sometimes per- 
formed is Purcell’s “Dido ‘and Ineas” ? 

That Beethoven’s “Ninth Symphony” was the first 
composition in this form in which voices had a part? 

That the greater part of Wagner’s best compositions 


Handel's “Messiah” 


were written while he was an exile from his native 
country ? 
That Verdi wrote his only humorous opera, “Fal- 


staff,” when he was eighty years young? 


Opportunities for the Small Town Teacher 


By Edna Kingsbury Watts 


Musicat, like all other worthwhile ideas, change with 
the times. Every new composer of merit adds to them 
something from his own individuality. Every artist puts 
so much of himself into his interpretations that the pieces 
he plays become constantly new to his audiences. It takes 
decades for the world to know and accept many of these 
changes of thought. It has been said that it takes a 
century for a composer, whose music is revolutionary: in 
its character, to become famous. Bach was one of these. 
These pioneers always have some followers who help to 
spread the gospel of new thinking. And there are always 
opponents to the new. But the largest body of all is of 
those who are indifferent, who are satisfied with things as 
they are. Many of these last would be interested in the 
world’s doings if they knew anything about them; and in 
this class, it would seem, are many of the music-teachers 
of America. 


Keep Up to Date or Get Out of the Way 

This is not written for the teacher in the large town; 
competition, if nothing else, will keep that teacher from 
running behind the times. A teacher there must be up to 
date, or else get out of the way. There are, too, in the 
large town many opportunities for improvement and in- 
spiration. There are recitals by one’s fellow professionals 
by which he may measure up his own work. He may 
often hear concerts by artists who bring the latest thought 
in music that is new, along with the best interpretation of 
what is old. In the large town, one’s education need 
never stop. 

But the small town teacher is handicapped from the 
start. In a town of five thousand inhabitants often there 
are eight or ten teachers, all of whom were at some time 
pretty well equipped for their work. Some of these will 
be married women, keeping their own homes, raising their 
families, wrestling with the servant problem like- most 
other homekeeping women in the town, and keeping up a 
social life with their neighbors and friends in which 
music and music-teaching play no part. 

Do teachers like these in all the thousands of small 
towns of this country keep up to date? And if they do 
not, what happens to them? There seems to be no reason, 
unless it is personal ambition, why the teacher in the 
average small town should not keep on teaching to the end 
of her days, giving pupil after pupil the same studies, 
technical work and pieces, regardless of improved editions, 
new arrangements, and new ideas in the teaching world. 
A country teacher might go through her life without 
ever knowing more of modern composers than the mere 
names in catalogs and magazines. 


Dead in Her Tracks for Twenty-five Years 


The writer knew a teacher who illustrates this. She 
had taught for twenty-five years or more. She was very 
particular with her pupils as to their technical accuracy. 
The result was that her pupils were a set of finished 
technicians, but they were never the best musicians. For 
all her ideas dated back to the time when she received her 
own excellent training; and in all those years nothing 
new seemed to have passed the threshold of her mind. 
Her pupils played their classics well and in correct style; 
no emotionalism or shade of feeling ever crept in. They 
played what they were taught and as they were taught 
it; you heard them everywhere and unless you could see 
them you could never tell which one was playing. She 
was a real teacher, as far as pedagogy and personality 
were concerned; the trouble was that she had stopped 
dead in her tracks of twenty-five years ago. 

How. can we in the small town keep up to date? There 
are, some things which we have not and neyer can have. 
For instance, the nearest music store may be ten miles 
away, not far, but not near in time or carfares. When 
we get there we are all right if we know what we want 
and if we want what other people happen to be wanting 
too; that is, unless the store has just sold out of that 
particular thing; and then we will have to wait until they 
can order a copy. But if we want to browse around and 
see what is new, we are out of place; there is nothing 
new. It is not the fault of the store; there is not room 
for everything, and the popular demand must be met. The 
demand is for good music to be sure; never the new and 
unusual. 

We had in our town last winter four good concerts. 
We had a famous pianist, two vocalists and a_ string 
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These were all concerts of the very first order 
such as one seldom hears in a small place. We all went 
and added what we heard to our education, Four con- 
certs in a year is not enough, however, to satisfy | 
appetites in that direction. q 

As for hearing each other play, we do on rare occa- 
sions. Neither do we talk over our teaching problems, 
nor discuss the latest things and people in music. And) 
if one of us happens to play at a public gathering, | 
we dare not play modern music, but select something old, 
and tuneful and pretty enough because “people- like | 
better, you know.” < 

What incentive is there for the small town teacher | 
keep up to date? The very biggest incentive in the world, 
the opportunity to lead instead of to follow, the oppor-) 
tunity to pioneer in a field where pioneers are needed, 
the opportunity to do a big thing in a small place where 
tts results will multiply. For if one teacher in a small 
community leads, must not the others either follow or fall! 
behind? F | 

Now for the hardest question of all, “How can the 
teacher in a small place keep up to date under such) 
handicaps?” How can she learn about the new teachin; 
methods, and keep herself informed about the new teach- 
ing material and other things pertaining to music, and] 
especially if she has on her hands such important affairs 
as the keeping of a home and the care of her children? 
Can she fill both jobs and fill them well? And again: 
WHY doesn’t the married woman leave teaching for the} 
unmarried and the needy? 

Well, to answer the last question first, it quite ofter) 
happens in a small town that the teacher of the greatest) 
ability in the community is one who has been brought 
there by the circumstance of marriage. Usually such 2 
woman does not seek her pupils; they seek her. If she 
does not allow her time to be filled too full, she can be! 
a teacher and a mother and do herself credit in boil 
occupations. And she can keep up to date if she will. 

There are musical magazines in which are the doing: 
of the great and the near-great in the profession. li} 
many cases their programs are printed; their peculiaritie: 
are discussed and their methods divulged; one can ever 
become, familiar with their faces. In these magazines also 
teachers of merit give their ideas and teachers of lesse’ 
fame are given space for their modest beliefs. One neec 
not try all the methods proposed; but they furnish fooc 
for thought; and thought is always educational. 

There are, second, large music-houses from which on) 
can get the latest in music sent on approval. If on 
trades long enough with one house there is established ‘ 
sort of mutual understanding of her needs. One’s taste 
in music become known, so that it is possible for th 
dealers to more nearly understand her wants. | 

But the best source of education and inspiration is i 
good teacher for the teacher herself. There is no en 
to what one may learn; but without a teacher this i 
apt to be forgotten. Kea in the end, the cheapest teache 
if often the one whose price is the highest, whom on) 
simply cannot afford, but from whom one gets such | 
clear vision of things as they are such a simple transla 
tion of unfathomed problems, such a clear insight int 
the trend of modern musical affairs, that one could nc 
well afford any other. It is this teacher of wide experi 
ence who can put his finger upon the thing which | 
keeping the ambitious one from realizing the best ¢ 
herself. It is this teacher who can furnish the inspiratie 
needed to lift oneself above the level of mediocrity and 1 
find and give the finest meanings to the simplest musi’ 
It is, too, this teacher who is in the foremost rank ¢” 
his profession who knows what is good and what is ba’ 
in modern music and modern thought, He will kee 
one’s ideas and repertoire up to date. One may take | 
lesson once a week, once a month or even once a yea) 
The knowledge that such a teacher is to judge of th 
work-done is a spur for one’s best efforts. 

The teacher who receives the most inspiration is thy 
teacher who will distribute the most inspiration. Thi 
teacher who sets herself to raise her own standards ai 
with them the standards of those about her has starte 
no easy task, but one which will keep her busy and hapy 
as long as she lives. Such an effort brings with it th 
greatest of rewards, the rewards which come to tho; — 
who do their best and bear their share in the uplifting «© 
the race. For what single factor can do more upliv 


work than music? f 
‘* 


quartet. 


ee 


Sonatas and Transpositions 


1. Will you kindly give a list of a few of the best 
of Haydn’s and fozart’s sonatas, arranged accord- 
y ing to their diffteulty? Also a few of Schubert's 
_ pieces that can be used for teaching? 

i 2. Are there any simple transposition studies pub- 
_ lished? I have a book of such studies by Wilson G. 
| Smith, but they are too difficult for the young 
fe 


student. 

Ei Mrs. L. G. C. 

a. UsEFuL sonatas of Haydn, with grades, are as 
ollows : 

a Grade 
jonata No. 1, G major. oo cot) SES DRO eae IV 
Jonata No, zs (DY ROR; AS ans oe Se ee calle 
jonata Ne, GE SIDY Tama (OSE 2 Bile 0 Core eS V 
Loci fl JER SEOe: | 9 Ob ESE Roe aaa re V 


Sonatas of Mozart are: 


NoreraiNG. 1: C@ majOre......5....++ Bea ace NGS ps ae ING 
PEA Co ee Vv 
sonata } INGO IG niiOie 16.3 6 ie Chey ap eee Eee VI 
ionata INO. aN TY Sie a oo aoe Oe eee eee VI 
pate No. 18, C Minor (preceded by Fantasia)... VIII 


“or Schubert’s piano compositions, I especially recom- 
nend these for teaching purposes: 


Grade 
vioment musical in F minor, Op. 94, No. 3.......... IV 
Vioment musical in Ab, Op. 94, No. 6.......-....+-5- Vv 
po TNR RT Sligo i eae Vi 
mpcompti in Ab, Op. 1429INo. 2.50.2... sce eee: V 
merompid in bb Op. 90, No. 2o.i. cise ee ees VI 
moroniptu in Bb; Opad4Z No. GS... 2... ee ee es VIII 


) There are also many short waltzes, of grades III-VI, 
‘rom which selections may be made. 

2. I do not know of any transposition studies such as 
you wish. But why not compile these for yourself? 
Teach a pupil in the first place to transpose his techni- 
‘al exercises—five-finger work, scales, arpeggios—into 
ll keys. This will give him adequate preparation for 
nore complex problems, such as the transposition of 
studies or pieces that he is studying. Begin by trans- 
pasing these to nearby keys—a half step up or down— 
ind gradually proceed to more remote regions. 


A Small Pupil 


| I have a little girl seven years old who is very 
» anxious to take music lessons; and, in order to 
make the work interesting and attractive to her, 
I would like to know just what method to use. 
Please suggest a book to start her in. I ordinarily 
use Presser’s Beginner’s Book, but have never had 
so young a pupil before. 
Do you think a little girl six years old too young 
to begin piano lessons? She is very fond of it. 


—Mrs. W. C, A. 


Tf a child of the tender age you mention shows a real 
lesire to take lessons, it would be a pity to refuse her, 
specially since so much material is now available for the 
youngest set. Think- of little Mozart, who composed 
minuets at four! 

A clever little book is the Tunes for Tiny Tots, by John 
M. Williams, who has just published a still more com- 
orehensive book for very young folks, entitled Mirst Year 
ut the Piano. Either of these I can heartily recommend, 
nd either may be followed by the Presser book you 
mention. 


, The Fourth and Fifth Grades 


I have a bright pupil of eleven years who is in 
fourth-grade work. She has small hands, barely 
being able to stretch an octave. I have difficulty in 
_ seleeting music suitable for her. For studies, she 
4 has nearly completed Lemoine, Op, 37. 

’ Please tell me what studies I should give her next, 

Also, please name a few fourth and fifth-grade pieces 

for pupils with small hands. ae oe ; 
iW. . . 


r studies, try Loeschhorn, Op. 65, Books 2 and 3; 
Berens, Op. 61, Books 1 and 2. Most of the easier 
; I suggest 
tittle Preludes and Fugues, and after these his 
t Inventions; Haydn’s Gipsy Rondo; Mozart’s 
tin C Major, No, 1; and Beethoven’s Bagatelle in 
ighter pieces may include Bohm’s Fountain and 
Butterflies, Op. 282; Jensen’s The Mill; and 
ie! og? ae id. 


department. 


The Weight Touch 


1. Will you kindly explain which is the proper 
touch for practicing scales, arpeggios and other 
finger exercises? I am a self-help adult student, 
and am somewhat confused by differences of author- 
ities. I have been taught the “percussion”? and 
“pressure” touches, and more recently the “weight” 
touch ; that is, sounding the key by merely shifting 
the weight of the entire arm from one finger to 
another. I am able to produce better and more 
even tone by this method, but the speed is greatly 
reduced and my hand and wrist tire more quickly. 

. Is Orem’s Harmony Book good self-help 
material?—Mrs. M. H. F 


1. Scales and arpeggios are excellent vehicles for 
practice in all kinds of touches; but for the brilliant 
work to which they are most frequently applied, the 
hand-touch is best adapted. 

It looks to me as though you had overdone an essen- 
tially good thing—namely, the weight touch, as you 
describe it. If you throw the weight of upper arm, 
forearm, hand and finger on each key that you sound, it 
seems quite evident that a heavy and clumsy touch will 
result that is impossible for rapid execution. For 
passages that call for a rich and sustained tone, this 
touch is very desirable; for instance, where an expres- 
sive melody is to stand out from its context. But other- 
wise the weight employed should be considerably 
modified. 

So for the greater part of the time one should employ 
only the weight of forearm and hand, or of merely the 
hand alone. In the first instance the upper arm ‘is sup- 
ported not by the finger, but by the shoulder muscle. 
To prepare for this condition, shrug the shoulder up 
and down several times. Then, keeping the shoulders 
raised just enough to hold up the upper arm, allow 
the weight of forearm and hand to rest on the keys after 
they are depressed. In the hand touch, support also 
the forearm by the powerful biceps muscle in the upper 
arm, so that only the weight of the hand rests on the 


keys. In these ways you may lighten up your touch 
as much as you please, with consequent increase in 
facility. 


Aypother pitfall that you must avoid is what Matthay 
calls ‘“key-bedding’—that is, waste of effort by undue 
pressure on the keys after they are down. As soon as 
a key is depressed so that the tone is heard, the ham- 
mer falls back from the string; consequently no amount 
of extra pressure on the key can affect the tone a jot, 
and hence such pressure is wholly gratuitous. Take 
care, therefore, when you sound a key, either to relax 
instantly and entirely, if the tone is to be staccato, or 
else to retain only enough pressure to keep the key 
down, relaxing the arm and hand as much as is other- 
wise possible. The amount of muscular effort that one 
can save by such instantaneous relaxation is incalcu- 
lable. 

2. The book you mention is excellent for the pur- 
pose. I suggest that you follow it by the same author’s 
recent book, Theory and Composition of Music. 


Stiff Wrists Again 


IT have been troubled a great deal during the past 
year with weak wrists and fingers. I cannot play 
any longer than fifteen minutes at one time, as the 
mus¢eles in my wrists and arms seem to tighten and 
my fingers become weak. Do you think this has been 
caused by over-practice ; also should I stop playing 
altogether, or should I keep up my practice? 


A: G. 


It looks as though you had caught the insidious germ 
of stiff wrists, since, if you used your muscles properly, 
they should certainly not stiffen up in any such way as 
you describe. 

Let me recommend my old, but infallible, remedy. 
Hold your forearms out horizontally, and allow the hands 
to dangle loosely from the wrists. Retain this position 
for a full minute or two, until you can feel the blood 
tingling in your fingertips. Then go on with your regu- 
lar practice, keeping your attention sufficiently on your 
wrists to prevent their stiffening. Every few minutes 
test the wrists again by performing the above exericise. 
While playing, also, keep your wrists a little above the 
level, as they are less liable to stiffen in this position. 
If you follow out these directions minutely you ought 
to be able to practice as much as you have time for with- 
out any unpleasant results. 
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The Teachers’ Round Table 


Conducted by PROF. CLARENCE G. HAMILTON, M.A. 


This department is designed to help the teacher upon questions pertaining to ‘“How to Teach,’’ ‘“‘What to Teach,”’ etc., and not technical 
problems pertaining to Musical Theory, History, etc., all of which properly belong to the Musical Questions Answered 
Full name and address must accompany all inquiries 


How to Prepare for Bach 


The article in the October, 1924, BDrupnr, entitled 
“TIlow to go about studying Bach’s well-tempered 
Clavichord,” by Edwin Tall Pierce, calls to mind a 
problem that is ever present with me. When I was 
a beginner in musie, only in the second or third grade 
of piano work, my teacher gave me Bach's Inven- 
tions (!) without any previous training in that sort 
of composition, and only a very meagre foundation of 
scales and arpeggios. 

My first impression of Bach was necessarily very 
unpleasant, so that he was neglected. But I fee 
now that I must ground myself thoroughly in Bach 
before I can aspire to any sort of musicianship. 

Please tell me just what preparatory studies of 
Bach should be used, and in what order—before the 
Inventions or the Well-Tempered Clavichord are at- 
tempted. 


Mrs. M. I. BR. 


A careful study of Bach’s Little Preludes and Fugues 
(Presser Edition No. 128) should furnish a good back- 
ground. I suggest that you add to these some of Handel’s 
little fugues, and his Fantasia in C major. Kunz’s 200 
Short Two-part Canons, Op. 14, also constitute an excel- 
lent introduction to the polyphonic school of pianism. : 

Then take up the Two-part Inventions in a judicious 
order—Nos. 1, 8, 13, and so on, thoroughly learning each 
of them with one hand at a time before putting the hands 
together. You should then be prepared for the easier 
preludes and fugues of the Well-tempered Clavichord. 

But behind all this work should be an augmenting back- 
ground of solid technical work on scales, arpeggios, and 
so forth, without which Bach, or anybody else for that 
matter, is a discouraging task! 


Advancement Without a Teacher 


Advice as to her work is asked by a young lady who 
has studied piano for a long time, and now has a position 
as pianist for photo-plays. She says: 


I cannot give up my position 
like to improve my technique 
an authoritative way, especially in a repertoire of 
pieces that I have already prepared. My ultimate 
ambition is to study with an artist-teacher. Until 
then my problem is to keep from losing such ground 
as I have gained, and to prepare for any oppor- 
tunities that may come up. 

Do you think it possible or advisable for me to 
continue on my own efforts this way without a 
teacher, or that such a procedure will unfit me for 
futnre accomplishment ? D. DEP: 


here, but would 
and interpretation in 


One of the most practical benefits derived from study- 
ing with a good teacher is that one’s work is thus thor- 
oughly systematized, and arranged in progressive stages 
of advancement. A definite lesson is assigned for each 
week; and daily practice insures its proper preparation. 

Now, 


teacher, 


why can’t you constitute yourself your own 
and arrange your work accordingly? With 
your considerable background of instruction, you ought 
to be able to do this with advantage. 

First select a program for your season’s work—a son- 
ata of Beethoven, a Bach Prelude and Fugue, a Chopin 
Impromptu, a Schumann Novelette, perhaps two or three 
modern pieces. Number these consecutively. Then as- 
sign yourself a lesson for the first week; certain scales 
or arpeggios, a portion of piece No. 1, review work on 
some composition formerly studied. Set aside certain 
daily periods for practice, and during these periods work 
just as faithfully as though you were to play the lesson 
ultimately for Professor Virtuoso. } 
which takes place on a definite 
day and at a definite hour, play over with especial care 


For your next lesson, 


what you have practiced, criticising yourself minutely as 
to details of technic and interpretation. Then assign a 
new stunt for the following week. 
If you 
can afterwards play it to a teacher or even to a discrim- 
inating friend who will criticise your performance with 
sincerity and intelligence, so much the better. Finally, 
gather a circle of friends together, and play them a recital 
of what you have mastered. Having a goal of this sort in 
view will whet your enthusiasm for the best standard of 
attainment. 

All this requires courage and self-command; but if you 
persevere, you will be well repaid in the end by the 
progress you have made. 


In this way, learn and memorize a program. 
es 
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WHY ITALY IS MUSICAL 


GENOA grants a municipal subsidy of 
216,550 lire a year to the Instituto Civico 
di Musica Nicolo Paganini, a city organi- 
zation. The city supplies free concerts also. 

Milan contributes 350,000 lire and other 
gifts to La Scala Opera House and liqui- 
dates any deficits. The Conservatorio 
Reale di Musica Giuseppe Verdi is also a 
government-owned school for instruction 
in voice and instrumental music, the pro- 
fessors and directors appointed by the king 
and national government. It is open to 
natives and to foreigners who speak 
italian. 

Trieste grants no subsidies, but has a 
municipal fund to help poor but talented 
students. 

Naples owns the San Carlo Opera 
House, which it leases on condition of a 
high standard of performances. It now 
is building a second very large municipal 
opera house. It provides a fund for the 
operating éxpenses of San Carlo, but shares 
neither the profits nor losses. The Conser- 
vatorio has a small subsidy from the city 
as well as aid from private individuals. 


“Contrary to the usual notion, slow 
music is really more difficult than that 
which moves with more speed, when play- 
ing it well is taken into consideration,” 


HOW TO FALL DOWN GRACE- 
POLI 

AspPIRANTS for operatic fame sometimes 
suppose that a voice is all that is needed, 
but opera has a school of acting all its 
own, which requires a great deal of study. 
A little book of study on this subject, by 
George E. Shea, contains the following on 
the art of falling down when shot, stabbed, 
strangled or otherwise  operatically 
slaughtered. Incidently, for brevity, wit 
and information boiled down to essentials, 
we have rarely seen the equal of this text- 
book, from which we quote only such ex- 
cerpts as space permits: 

“For an operatic singer, it is imperative 
to. know how to fall. Ridicule must be 
avoided (and also broken bones and 
scraped noses). Sometimes a conveniently 
posted male relative or lover stands ready 
to catch, sustain, and lower to the ground 
the expiring prima donna . But 
Valentine falls unaided when pierced by 
Catholic bullets: Carmen crashes to the 
ground under Jose’s navaja: and Gioconda 
is stricken by her own hand : 

“Tt will not do to fall straight up-stage, 
with feet to foot-lights, so that from the 
orchestra stalls one sees two boot-soles 
against the horizon of a comfortable 
waist-line. Nor is it wise to keel over on 
the back, like a toy soldier, stiff as a poker 
—‘all at once and nothing first.’ This is 
unreal—a circus trick. 

“One may sink or fall on a bench, and 
thence collapse to the ground; one may 
wilt at the top of a flight of stairs and 
then roll down them; though this last is 
of doubtful availability for a woman. The 
writer has seen Nedda use it at the end of 
‘Pagliacci,’ and the sight of her revolving 
calves certainly diminished the tragic ef- 
fect of the situation. 

eee Fe Cavaradossi (‘Tosca’) must 
crumble forward on his face, when anni- 
hilated by the firing-squad. But the fore- 
arms and hands swung out (to start the 
fall and because it is the physical truth) 
in front of the face, strike the floor a 
fraction of a second sooner than the rest 
of the body, and thus the face cushions 
against them instead of hitting the floor. 

“The slope of the stage makes it easier 
to fall up-stage; ‘it’s ’not such a long way 
to the ground;’ the head and body ought 
to start more or less toward the side- 
wings. However, generally the more ef- 
fective fall is with the head downstage, 
at an angle to the footlights; at what 
angle will depend upon the requirements 
of your fellow-actors.” 


The Musical Scrap Book 


Anything and Everything, as Long as it is Instructive 


and Interesting 
Conducted by A. S: GARBETT 


DID WAGNER 


In an amusing book of essays called 
Music and Life, W. J. Turner, an Eng- 
lish conductor and critic, gaily, if some- 
what inaccurately, thus questions the ex- 
tent of Wagner’s influence on opera. “The 
tradition that Waener reformed opera is 
firmly established hut exceedingly vul- 
nerable. Suppose we ask to be shown the 
fruits of the reform, what should we be 
confronted with? Blank silence, I should 
imagine, from any discriminating judge; 
but from others a list of post-Wagnerian 
operas, of which the best known are La 
Bohéme, Madame Butterfly, Louise, Pag- 
liacci, Cavalleria Rusticana; the best, 
Mefistofcle and Hansel und Gretel; and 
the latest, The Boatswain's Mate (an Eng- 
lish opera by Ethel Smyth). Of all these 
operas one may say truthfully that the 
more Wagnerian they are the worse they 
are. There is scarcely one of them as 
good as William Tell, or Cheruhini’s 
Water Carrier, or Gluck’s Orpheus, not 
to bring into comparisén Weber or Mo- 
zart. This may only mean that these later 
composers are less naturally gifted than 
the men before Wagner; but it is strange 
that the decline in talent should be so gen- 
cral, and it is stranger that it should 
reach its nadir just where the Wagner- 


“REFORM” 


OPERA? 


ian influence is most marked, and it be- 
comes more than strange when we can 
plot the same curve in the work of one 
man. For example, the best of Puccini’s 
works is La Bohéme, which is far less 
Wagnerian than the much inferior operas 
Manon Lescaut and The Girl of the Gold- 
cn West, Personally, I think such operas 
as Manon Lescaut, The Boatswain's Mate, 
and Louise a great decline on Bellini’s 
Sonnambula or Donizetti's Daughter of 
the Regiment, or Verdi's Jl Trovatore. 
It is not the fashion to think this, For 
some reason or other, to make a singer 
thunder in a heavy, melodramatic style, 
‘The soup is ready,’ as Charpentier does, 
is thought far superior to vocalising it 
with a trill and a flourish—though as a 
matter of fact the old Italian composers 
did not introduce soup into their operas.” 

We are “with” Mr. Turner in his re- 
spect for older Italian operas, but believe 
Waener’s reforms were genuine, nonethe- 
Gounod, Bizet and Verdi were cer- 
tainly influenced for the better by Wag- 
ner in J’anust, Carmen and Verdi's later 
works from Aida on, as was Meyerbeer, 
and—later—Massenet and Saint-Saéns. 
But Wagner’s reforms also extended to 
libretto-writing and stage-setting to a re- 
markable degree. 


less, 


SPOON-MUSIC 


Unper the interesting title, “The Beg- 
gars’ Operas,” “W. B.,” writing from Lon- 
don, recently contributed to the Christian 
Science Monitor a vivid account of sorne 
of the street-bands of ex-service men and 
other victims of the unemployed problem, 
from which, alas, we can print only ex- 
cerpts. “They travel alone, and in groups, 
sometimes a pair, sometimes a band of 
eleven or twelve,’ says W. B, “But per- 
haps the most striking part of it all is 
that they hold their tattered caps for your 
pennies only as a return for something 
they offer you, be it a humble little box of 
matches or a Beethoven Sonata from the 
strings of a whining violin. 

“The most uniquely progressive are a 
combination or company of three or four, 
including one who acts as hurdy-gurdy 
man, another who collects the pennies, and 
‘thanks-you-kindly,’ and the remaining one 
or two who give an extraordinarily fan- 
tastic performance by maneuvering .... 
two large aluminum spoons placed back to 
back clapped ‘a la castanet’ by striking 


them sharply on various parts of the 
players’ anatomy. This is done in time to 
the hurdy-gurdy’s brisk tune and always 
with an effective flourish as they are 
tapped from the knee-cap to the side of a 
cheek, then to the elbow and on to the 
top of the head). 7. 0... This staccato 
accompaniment has the double advantage 
of carrying well down the block—and so 
of making you think of your pocket long 
before you reach the waiting hat—and at 
the same time of strengthening the appeal 
by the spectacular aspect of the spoon- 
performers’ flourishes...... And even 
should you be bravely har d-hearted 
enough to look the other way as you near 
these performances, your eyes cannot have 
failed surely to catch sight of those serv- 
ice stripes on one, and often on all, of the 
shabby khaki coats, to say nothing about 
one or two, and I have seen as many as 
five medals on their breasts.” 

Quite so! There were riots at the re- 
cent British political election; for men too 
proud to beg are not too proud to fight. 


Important Announcement 
MARK HAMBOURG 


Internationally Eminent Pianist 


WILL GIVE AN ANALYTICAL LESSON ON 


George Frederick Handel’s “Harmonious Blacksmith” 


In Tue Erupe for May 


Accompanied by a carefully edited new edition of this classic. 


Ave Signor, by Misses Tofele, and Cast 


STRUGGLES OF KARL GOLDM 


Music students far from the center 
things need not despair of winning a mu 
cal education if the case of Karl Gold 
mark, composer of “Sakuntala” and other 
notable works, is any criterion. Accdrd- 
ing to Fuller Maitland, in “Masters 06} 
German Music,” “Karl Goldmark. was bor 
at Keszthely-am-Plattensee, a small town 
in Hungary, on May 18, 1832. The need 
circumstances of his father, a cantor jj 
the Jewish synagogue, and the unimportar 
character of the town in which he liv 
precluded him from such opportun‘ties 0 
musical education as have been granted 
most composers. Young Gol 
mark made his own opportunities, and 
the best he could to cultivate the talent 6 
whose presence he was early conscious 
One reads of his making little flutes fre 
sticks cut from the hedges. Later on 
got a violin by some means or other 
the village schoolmaster happily kr 
enough to start him in the rudiments, y 
the result that he became, in 1842, adva 
enough to enter a small music school 
tached to the Oedenberger Musik-ver 

Goldmark was finally sent to Vie 
but even there he had “hard sledding” 
fore he had been more than a year at 
conservatory. “Unluckily,” says Maitlan 
“the institution had to close its doors 0 
account of the revolution of March, 18 
and the same crisis in public affairs th 
Goldmark on his own resources. He p 
ceeded not only to study every orchest 
instrument but also to obtain 
engagement in the orchestra at Raab, 
his career very nearly came to an abr 
end, since he was actually led out to 
shot on the capitulation of that place = 
the government forces. Fortunately f¢ 
himself and for art an old friend turne| 
up in the nick of time and gave me | 
tory assurances that the young musicia 
was not, as had been supposed, a rebel, all 
his life was spared.” a 

Maitland also reminds us that Goldmay 
went beyond music and studied histor, 
philosophy and similar subjects the m¢ 
ment he could afford to do so; and thi 
later he became a brilliant piano teache 
though he was said never to have even sec 
a piano until he was sixteen. 


PHONEY, WORK AT THE CROS, 
WIRES ey 
STRANGE things happen at the telephon’ 
A correspondent, Mrs. H. D. Burnidg 
writes an amusing letter to the Scré 
Book enclosing a newspaper clipping ¢) 
what happened after she attempted + 
oblige the local newspaper by phoning — 
the items appearing on a program of fl 
Thursday Music Club of Brooklyn. W 
select from the clipping some of i 
choicest blossoms. 
“The first half of the recital consist 
of old Italian folk-songs, such as Sca 
latti, by Marcini; Paisiello, by Gluel 
Cahenier, by Giorano, and Tatira, by A: 
drea.”’ 
“Operas comprised the majority of Rai 
kel’s later selections. Among those | 
rendered were Rebihore, by Massene 


by Sior.” 

This is evidently the latest kind of cros 
word puzzle formed from the follow 
items which actually appeared on the pr. 
gram: b 


Consolati ec Spera.........Domenico Searla, 
Piacer GAMO 5 a cee uses One Omsdee Marti 


Nel cor piu (La Bella Molinara)... .Paisie | 
Adagio ma non tanto..........+00+ Pergoli| 

Nemico della Patria (Andrea Chenier) 
O casto fior (Il Re di Lahore)...... Masser 
Ave Signor! (Mefistofele)............. Boi? 


But we would dearly love to hear “A’) 
Signor !” as “rendered” (O blessed wo 
by the Misses Tofele! 


| favorable circumstances. 
‘which throws his shortcomings into strong relief, or to 


}ter how little, which fits the singer. <A 
‘times the singer sings for someone who needs him not 
) at all; and the\result, of course, is always negative. The 
| manager is very indifferent—he is listening because he 


Very often a good singer misses success, because of 
having been given an opportunity to sing under un- 
He is asked to sing a sone 


sing before an uniriendly, cold audience, or a disap- 
pointed one. The good luck is to sing for a manager 
who needs the singer for some particular work, no mat- 
great many 


is obliged to, perhaps, for the sake of some influential 


friend, 


To sing to an indifferent listener is to sing under a 


| great disadvantage, and especially is this so in the case of 


a good singer. So it is, for instance, at these general 


| hearings where the singers are pushed out one after 
| the other like cattle, to sing a couple of songs. 
| like turning a talking machine. 


Tans 
I rather call these 
hearings capital executions. The poor singer, especially 
the beginner, feels uneasy and not in an artistic mood. 
He fears the criticism, the terrible verdict, that cold 
“thank you” which is the pollice versus of the managers. 
The poor singer is nervous; he waits in the hope—not 
a very humane one—that all the others will be bad. At 
the same time, he fears that someone will be better than 


_ himself. 


Hearings for engagements have always been a dream 
of hope and nightmare for singers—a ercat bore for 
managers, who have to listen to hundreds of singers for 
whom they have no use—and a great trouble to them 
when they have to decide about one artist whom they 
really need. 

Everybody would be so happy to do without hearings; 
but, bad though they are, they are a cruel necessity. 
They cannot be helped. It is fated that one must sing 
and the other has to listen. 


Good Luck 
Every artist possesses, more or less, some good qual- 
ities. Good luck for an artist consists in an opportunity 
of appearing before the public under, those favorable 
circumstances which bring his best qualities into strong 


‘relief, so that everyone can appreciate them. 


I wish every student Good Luck, but not too casy 


_luck, lest the student lose his common sense and believe 


that he is a double star. Often, sudden casy success 
brings bitter deception later on. It takes a well-bal- 
anced mind to understand the causes of a sudden, lucky 
success—sometimes it may be the result of circum- 
stances altogether outside of the ability of the singer. 
In that case, he should take the chance of his success 
with appreciation and not spoil it by foolish vanity or 
inconsiderate actions; otherwise, the success may end 
in failure. 

I should prefer the modest beginning, such as is made 
by people who have not sudden luck but who have 
strong will. People who improve while waiting for a 
better opportunity and who persevere in trying again 
and again—succeed. Perseverance and improvement are 
two great factors of success—far better than good 
[cj no Good luck may go back on one, but perse- 
verance and improvement always bring good results. 
But perseverance needs self-confidence—an estimation 
of the value of your artistic talents which are some day 
to be recognized by the public. Self-confidence in your 
own talents does not mean that stupid pride of the 
lucky medocrity, who comes to the front, stands for a 
while amongst the real artists and. then disappears un- 


noticed, back to mediocrity where he belongs. 


; 


Fighting Their Way to Success 

Very seldom do we hear of a great artist who came 
to the front at once. Most of them had to fight their 
way to success. The reason why the singer of little 
talent and sudden luck does not last, is because his 
sudden success develops his vanity to an extent that 
interferes with his artistic growth. Vanity means relaxa- 
tion; he sleeps happily on his easy success, he believes 
he has reached the top and does not realize that the 
real top is far, far away from him. 

So, should good luck come to you, keep cool; put 
your vanity in an ice chest. Do not let it boil; for it 
is very dangerous. It makes bad microbes instead of 


ig them. 
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Pages from the Studio Notes of a Voice Master 


SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 


and other operatic and concert stars.| 


The Evolution of the Pupil 

Engaged—at last! The student is as happy as a bird. 
He feels like the sailor who has come safely through 
a heavy storm. He forgets all the trouble he has had, 
all the anxiety, the lessons, the school and the teacher. 
Of course, the teacher first of all, because he is merely 
a guide who takes people over treacherous chasms. Once 
they have reached the other side safely, they bid their 
guide a cheerful Good-bye. “If a teacher could have, 


SIGNOR A. BUZZI-PECCIA 


in reality, all that the pupil gives him in promises dur- 
ing the period of study, that teacher would be a million- 
aire. He would have palaces, quantities of precious 
gifts in diamonds, rubies and pearls. Poor Tiffany 
would be ashamed of his display. 

During the years of study the pupil is puzzled as to 
what he shall be. He does not see his way clear; one 
day he is hopeful, another day the voice is bad and 
everything looks black. He is afraid, he thinks he will 
never succeed. He beecmes a coward; he cannot sce 
clearly; he trembles for the outcome. The teacher is 
his only salyation, his only god, the god who must make 
him an artist, bring him out, make him a success. In 
such a state of mind, one can easily imagine the kind of 
vows, promises and so on, which the pupil makes his 
teacher. I believe, too, that he is in good faith at that 
very minute, when he says “Professor, if ever I suc- 
ceed, you shall not worry about teaching any more. You 
shall be rich—you deserve it. You have made me an 
artist. You imade it possible for me to succeed.” Even 
the family of the pupil joins in the chorus of presents 
to come. It is truly a shower, a cyclone of rich gifts 
that flood the home of the teacher—the lucky dog. 

When the pupil puts his foot on the first step of the 
ladder and he is quite a success, all the presents of pal- 
aces, automobiles and so on, are gredtly reduced, some- 
times even to a little postcard on Christmas day, and 
that only if the pupil is not too busy, with his new 
friends and admirers, to remember the teacher. 

The vocal teacher may call himself lucky if he is 
remembered by his pupil and if the pupil will admit that 
he has studied with him and does not give the credit, 
as very often happens, of all his success to some other 
teacher with whom he may brush up some songs. 

But the evolution is natural. The pupil, who con- 
sidered himself so little before, discovers upon his first 
step on the stage that everyone finds him splendid. 
“What a beautiful voice! What a lucky teacher to 
have had the opportunity of teaching you!” So the 
pupil wakes up. He begins to think, “It is J who have 
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The Vocalist’s Ladder to Opportunity 


{Lhe following is taken from the manuscript of the forthcoming book on “Success in Singing,” by the famous teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau 


the talent,”—J (already he thinks with the traditional, 
artistic 1). Then not only is the pupil glad to have 
made no foolish agreement during the stormy days of 
despair, but he also even feels somewhat ashamed to 
confess that a little, of course a very little, part of his 
success is due to someone other than this wonderful “I.’ 
As I have said, all this is only human, a most natural 
evolution. The evolution of the little chick that came 
out of the shell and became a rooster, There are some 
good hearted pupils who like their teachers even after 
hecoming successful; but I must truly say that they 
are the exceptions. 

The evolution is too big a one; and sometimes 
the mind of Mr. I is so small that it can hardly contain 
his vanity; hence there is little room for fair thoughts. 


Stage Life 

Operatic students, after having accomplished - their 
artistic studies, have to go through the experimental 
study of artistic diplomacy in stage life. To navigate 
the stage channel without running against rocks of 
jealousy, the shallow waters of false friendship, under- 
currents of gossip, to be so careful as not to be rammed 
by some other ship in the way, or sunk by the captain 
(manager), one must be a very fine pilot indeed and 
must be careful to keep a constant eye on the rudder. 

First of all, the beginner has to make himself very 
small in order to go through some of the more danger- 
ous places. He must be prepared against all the winds 
of gossip—which are the worst of all winds, and he 
must try not to be taken by surprise. One must not lose 
his balance in the sea of honeyed words, congratula- 
tions, offerings of protection, friendly advices, and so 
on, 

The debutante must have a very happy disposition, 
to be able to please everyone on the stage, great and 
small. The best way to success is to have a permanent, 
beautiful smile on one’s face. If someone says some- 
thing not very kind about another artist, or something 
too kind about himself, smile. If they say you are doing 
well, smile. If they say you are doing badly, smile. If 
you are a soprano and another soprano tells you how 
giad she is of your success, smile, never mind, smile 
and smile again. Listen but never talk. Greet every- 
one cheerfully who looks happy. Avoid them when 
they are in bad humor. 

At the beginning, never talk about yourself. You will 
have plenty of time to do so—like your companions— 
when you are a success. Try to advance without making 
yourself too conspicuous. Somebody might not like it. 
Try, if possible, to be friendly with everyone, it is not 
so very hard. Tell everyone that he is great; and, con- 
fidentially, say that he is the greatest of all. The vanity 
in an artist is not a sin. It is a sentiment, his second 
life, a necessity. When an artist says that he hates to be 
praised, that he dislikes adulation, do not believe it. He 
is either posing or fishing. 

But after all, what is success, if not the adulation of 
the whole public? 


Spoiled Children 

Apart from that “unavoidable necessity of vanity, art- 
ists are the best people on earth, simple and good hearted 
and impulsive, according to their very changeable moods. 
If they were calm and systematic, like normal people, 
they would not be artists. Artists have an overflowing 
quantity of sentiment and enthusiasm—so that they have 
to communicate it—to expand, to get it out of their 
system. And besides all this, think how they are spoiled 
by the public which adores them! They are like spoiled 
children—everybody spoils them, the public, friends, edi- 
tors. They have everybody at their feet. I think that 
they must be a pretty well balanced lot to be no more 
conceited than they are. 

Think of the exciting life that is theirs daily! Their 
responsibilities before the public, the care of their health, 
the straining for a success, the drain put upon them from 
the outside—people wanting to meet them, asking favors, 
pictures, autographs, students seeking advice, newspaper 
men demanding interviews. Then come invitations to 
parties, dinners, which cannot be refused, rehearsals of 
new operas, plans with managers for concert tours, the 
making of records, moving pictures, dressmakers, serv- 
ants, nurses, husbands, chauffeurs and cooks. Well, I 
should call that “something to do.” 

Every day brings its little troubles and its little joys. 
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It is the continual excitement of the emotions, the con- 
stant ups and downs, which, naturally enough, affect 
their nervous systems. Then, as to their variable moods, 
they may like, dislike, hate, despise, find good and like 
again, all in a single day. Sometimes it depends on a 
very little thing; a trifle makes them feel happy or mis- 
erable. No wonder, then, that the stage life has not 
the peaceful serenity of a convent, nor the still softness 
of a beautiful summer’s day. 

The stage life, however, has an irresistible 
not only for the artists but for everyone. The public 
likes it without even knowing what it really is. The 
curiosity of the public is aroused by the many strange 
stories which people tell about happenings on the stage. 
Love affairs, quarrels, funny people, odd habits of art- 
ists, good times. All these things excite the imagination 
of the public. Much must be discredited, however, be- 
fore we get to the facts of these stories. 


attraction, 


The Dressing Room 

Indeed, outside of the strange but picturesque con- 
fusion of the stage during a performance, there is 
nothing that makes it different from any other place 
where everyone attends to his own business. All the 
artists are in their dressing rooms, waiting for the time 
to go out on the stage. One hears from time to time 
some scale, arpeggio, falsetto, some roaring basso tones, 
and that’s all. The chorus, the ballet, are upstairs in 
their dressing rooms; all the assisting masters are at 
their places, supervising the performance. One sees 
the stage managers, the directors, giving orders to the 
electricians. During the entract no one is on the stage, 
except the stage hands setting up and arranging the 
scenery. One may readily see that there is not much 
going on in the nature of “strange happenings,” outside 
of that which goes on in any other place of business. 
_ But it is the atmosphere, the ensemble of stage life that 
makes people think it so different from all other busi- 
nesses; and then they call it a dangerous place, from 

a moral standpoint. 


Morality on the Stage 

As for the atmosphere, it is in fact quite different 
from other places of business or ordinary life. As for 
morality, however, life on the stage is just as bad or 
good as it is in society, in public or in private life, in 
stores, in business offices, at the sea shore, on board 
a steamer, in the country, in all the sporting parties, 
parks, streets, in metropolis, town and village. In all 
other places, things often happen which very seldom 
occur on the stage. Morality is not in atmosphere but 
in people. One can be moral anywhere, provided one 
is so at heart, and wishes to be. If there is an attrac- 
tion in stage life, it-is the uncertainty of its ups and 
downs which is so exciting. Except for this and the 
interesting personalities of the artists, stage life is’ a 
regular one, sometimes even very monotonous. For ex- 
ample, toward the end of a long season, when there 
are no more excitements and when everything is going 
quietly, the artists grow tired and look forward to the 
end of the season. 


Those Who Get Lost 

The student who has been engaged and is conscious 
of his artistic value must not be afraid of entering the 
stage life, provided he can perform his artistic duties 
satisfactorily. Those who get lost are those who find 
themselves engaged, but not artistically prepared. They 
need too many helpers, too many friends in order to 
get along and to make up for lack of ability. If they 
think they can advance by other means than artistic 
merit, they are sadly mistaken, because helpers do not 
last forever. That is where they lose their way, com- 
ing out finally to find themselves in the gloom of the 
“background,” compelled to live eternally in the trenches 
with the chorus. 

To repeat then, to succeed on the stage, the debutante 
must be rich in diplomacy, and richer yet in artistic 
ability. Then stage life will be heaven to her even 
though some days will not seem so at the time. 


“In the final analysis of a teacher, it rests on how much 
he may be able to interest his pupils.” 


“The person who has no joy in his work can have little 
joy in life. The mutsician’s work is the most joyous of 
all.” 

“The depictive value of music over and above that 
of literature, drama, painting and poetry, consists im its 
tetal lack of restrictedness, and in its direct appeal to 
the intuition or the subconscious. People intuitively or 
subconsciously assimilate the meaning of music with- 
oult—though there are countless exceptions—being ob- 
jectively aware of the fact.” —Cyrit Scorr. 
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The Inaccuracy of Spoiled Students 


By Isadore Schanhouse 


One of the most trying problems of piano teaching 
is the inaccuracy of students who have had poor train- 
ing and whose carelessness in practicing has become a 
fixed habit. 


With such students the following method has been 
found extremely beneficial and is recommended to 


teachers who have found no successful way of quickly 
correcting such faults. 

A badly-spoiled pupil often knows very little or noth- 
ing about rhythm. Therefore devote the entire first 
lesson to this subject. Explain as simply and with as 
much detail as possible all about the different notes, rests 
and so forth. Do not economize in time. Do not omit 
the slightest detail, and do not take the student’s knowl- 
edge for granted. Make sure the pupil understands 
every step before you proceed to the next one. 

At ‘the second lesson—sometimes even at the first— 
where the: student shows he has a clear knowledge of 
the general rules for counting, his accuracy in such 
things as notes, fingering and touch must be taken up, 
Absolute accuracy must be the immediate aim. 

Write the following on a piece of paper or in the 
back of a book: 

N—notes 

C—counting 

F—fngering 


S—staccato 
R—rests 
T—ties 
H—hold. 


Then explain that every time a mistake is made it 
well be» marked by the corresponding letter—a wrong 
note by N,:a*note too short by H; and at the end of 
the page count the number of letters. 

It is surprising and most gratifying to observe the 
change in the attitude of the pupil. He becomes alert, 
plays slowly and carefully and does his best to avoid 
mistakes. The playing should be followed with a pencil 
and the slightest mistake should be marked. When 
the letters are counted, allowing the number 100 to rep- 
resent a perfect page, that is, a page without any mis- 
takes, deduct one count for every mistake made. If 
the same mistake is made at two lessons, draw a line 
under the letter and deduct two counts. The result is 
placed at the top of the page. The student attaches 
great importance to this mark and he tries very hard to 
‘avoid emistakes in order to get a higher mark. 

The advantages of the letters are—first, they indicate 
the nature of the mistake. Often the student forgets 
what the teacher meant by a check, or a circle around 
the note. The Jetter tells plainly what the mistake was 
and what the correction is to be. Second, in practicing 
the eye becomes so familiar with the customary check 
or circle that these are very often overlooked. But 
with the letters this is not the case, for each letter is 
different and when made large enough (especially with 
a red or blue pencil) they cannot be overlooked. Also, 
the knowledge that the letters are counted increases the 
student’s carefulness. 

This plan is simple and takes no more time than any 
other. The results (especially with younger students, 
who are more interested in marks) are unusually satis- 
factory, 

It is also appreciated by the parents, for they are 
greatly interested in the mark at the top of the page. 


Daily Don’ts for Piano Pupils 


By Ily Carpenter 


Don’r forget to practice daily. 

Don’t practice half heartedly. 

Don’t daddle—when a piece is started finish it. 

Don’t forget that deep study is essential to accom- 
plish anything. 

Don’t forget that good or bad fingering makes a 
good or. bad player. 

Don’t pound and hammer 
to press. 

Don’t forget that your teacher has spent a long time 
to learn what she knows. 

Don't fail to listen attentively to good music when- 
ever it is heard. 

Don't disregard the classics—most modern pieces are 
the progeny of the classics. 

Don’t neglect study of musical literature—the regular 
reading of a good music magazine is of great value. 


the keys—they are made 
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Detours for the Teacher 


By M. C. Triplett 


1, Have you ever told a student to practice a com-— 
position slowly and without pedal? 

With the greatest of concentration, he would probably 
begin that way; but, before you were aware, he was | 
using the pedal again—quite unconscious of it himsel 
| have found that to have the student to push both feet 
firmly under é 


is foiled. 

2. Sometimes one is discouraged with the result of a 
student’s octave practice—there seems to be something — 
lacking in the tone quality. 


fifth fingers, or the failure to put sufhcient pressure on 
the upper tone for the right hand or the lower oné! for 
the left hand. The following exercise will assist greatly 
in giving the much-needed strength to the weak side of 
the hand. 


Preparatory to octaves, use this study: 


Continue up the scale diatonically, later transposing the 
study to other keys. 

After this has been fully mastered, in every key, fol- 
low with this second study: 


_— 


Always transpose to the other keys, 
new difficulties. 

To gain firmness in the arms for octaves, practice 
Exercise 3 with each hand alone, preserving the regular 
fingering for the common chord (triad) in its three 
positions. 


which present 


Transpose this, also, to the relative minor and proceed 
throughout the circle of fifths. 

After the hands have gained sufficient tienen all of 
these studies should be continued through several octaves, 
which helps to improve the “sweep” of the arms in bril- 
liant passages. 


Coordination in Piano Playing 


By Edward G. Mead 


Co6RDINATION in piano playing is an important feature 
with which the average piano student should be more 
familiar. 

Piano playing, which is the art of interpreting music 
written or arranged for the piano, depends upon the 
proper coérdination of four interrelated factors: © 

THE EYE 

THE MIND 

THE FINGERS 

THE EAR. 

The eye reads the music as recorded on the printed 
page. The mind perceives the music in all details of 
form and content. The fingers (and also the feet when 
the pedal is used) act as direct agents of the mind in 
interpreting the music in all details of style and expres- 
sion. The ear is employed as a judge of the correctness 
of the tonal effects thereby produced. 

The training of these various factors with regard to 
their proper functioning in mutual codrdination in piano | 
playing would tend to make piano study interesting for — 
many a pupil who might otherwise not care for it. 
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PLAYTIME 


In acheerful mood. Useful for lightness of touch in both hands 


G.N.BENSON 


the R.H. part affording good opportunity for finger practice. Play the sixths 
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From the very latest set of pianoforte pieces by the famous compo 
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FRANZ DRDLA, Op.192, No. 


ser of Souvenir and Serenade. To be played in sprightly narrative style. 
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THE OLD HARPSICHORD 


_ Inthestyle of harpsichord music of earlier days_ 


suggestive of one of the easier Preludes by Bach. A fine arpeggtio study forthe R.H. Grade 8. 
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Also published as a song. The instrumental version makes an expressive nocturne or reverie. Grade 4. 
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Most musicians, particularly amateurs, 
ffer occasionally from considerable em- 
rrassment, through their inability to speak 
s little Italian required in some musical 
rase or instruction. 
But the violinist suffers even more than 
hers, for he is so often playing in an 
chestra or with one or two other players, 
vere it is frequently necessary to say: 
.et’s go back to the ‘Poco piw adagio e 
isterioso;” and things of that sort. 
It is astonishing how few teachers have 
e least idea of the proper pronunciation 
Italian; yet, since it is the language*of 
usic, it should be a part of every musi- 
in’s education. As it happens, Italian 
easy and regular, especially for one 
ho has a knowledge of Latin or French. 
To further illustrate the need for study 
this matter, a list of words most com- 
only mispronounced is appended. 
Andante should be ahn-dahn-tay, not 
-dan-tee. 
Concerto should be con-chairr-to, not 
n-shir-to. 
Capriccio should be cah-pree-cho, not 
-preesio. 
Diminuendo should be dee-mee-noo-en- 
), not dim-in-ew-endo. 
To avoid all such faults as these it is 
ily necessary to learn a few simple rules. 
First, the vowel sounds must be under- 
ood : ; 
A should sound like ah 
E should sound like ay 
I should sound like ee 
O should sound like oh 
U should sound like oo. 
Practically all of the consonants are 
‘onounced as in English, though H is 
ver sounded at all. 
Usually, the last syllable but one, of a 
ord, is accented. 
Each vowel, even though two may come 
gether, has its separate pronunciation. 
The following words, which should be 
scurately memorized, embody the com- 
ionest rules: 
Vivace (lively) pronounced Vee-vah- 
lay. 
Giusto (just, exact) pronounced joos- 
yh. 
‘In these two words are found the five 
owel sounds. P 
‘The pronunciation of C and G should 
2 noticed. These two letters always have 
‘hard sound, as in “catgut,” except when 
rey are followed by I or E. (The i in 
giusto” serves simply to make the g soft.) 
Con Grazia (with grace), then, is pro- 
ounced Con Grahtzia. This makes clear 
1e c and g, but introduces a new letter Z. 
A single Z sounds like tz, as in the 
oregoing; but ZZ has a still more solid 
ronunciation, thus: 
Mezzo (half) is pronounced, Medzo. 
Let us just collect the words which 
lustrate all the rules so far—they are 
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Tar music develops the sense of hear- 
g is self-evident; but that it may help 
6 train an individual for a higher pro- 
iciency in his life work in some other 
irection, seems to be a new aspect dis- 
ussed by Dr. Charles E. Nammack, an 
minent heart and lung specialist of Belle- 
ue Hospital, and for twenty years Pro- 
essor at Cornell University. He says, in 
statement in the Musical Digest: 

We judge by percussion, tapping on the 
d and by listening to the heart or 
action, either with the ear or with 
hoscope. I really believe that you 
a sense of accurate pitch by listen- 
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m - Points on Pronouncing Italian Musical Terms 


By Sid G. Hedges 


Vivace, giusto, con grasia, mezzo. 

There are scarcely any other necessary 
points for the musician, though the re- 
maining consonants which differ from 
English may be included here: 

CH is pronounced like ch in “chord.” 

SC is pronounced like sh in “shake” 
when it is followed by i or e. At other 
times it sounds like se in “score.” 

S has the same sound as in English; 
but when it is between two vowels it is 
harder, like z. 

The following words embody these last 
few rules: 

Chiaro (kee-ah-ro—clear), Scemando 
(shay-mahn-do—diminishing), Scherzoso 
(skert-zo-zo—playfully), S¢@mpre (sem- 
pray—always), Chiesa (kee-ay-zah— 
church). 

In every word mentioned the penulti- 
mate syllable is accented. 

When a consonant is doubled, as are the 
t’s in Allegretto, they are pronounced very 
distinctly. They should be lingered on so 
that the # sounds twice. 

GL, before i, sounds like the fli in 
“million.” 

Svegliato’ (awakened) is pronounced 
svel-yee-ah-to. 

GN, before a vowel, has the sound of 
ni in “onion,” 

Segno (sign) is pronounced say-n’yo. 

Remember always that any vowel on 
the end of a word forms a separate syl- 
lable. 

For example: Grave (grave) is pro- 
nounced grah-vay. 

It will not be difficult to master the 
foregoing rules if the illustrative words 
are memorized. 

It does not require very much practice 
before any word can be spoken at sight, 
accurately. One should get into the habit 
of -using Italian phrases at every op- 
portunity; by this means they will come 
more and more readily to the mind. For 
instance, do not say “We had better take 
this movement ‘a little slower,” but “wn 
poco piu adagio” or “un poco meno 
MOSSO.” 

Of course, it is still more important 
that the correct meanings of the words 
should be understood; and no word should 
be passed until it is known. Some musi- 
cians simply ignore every foreign phrase 
that they come across; but this is as 
ridiculous as ignoring all the sharps and 
flats. The fact that Italian is- the lang- 
uage of music should serve to make us re- 
member, gratefully, the vast debt that 
music owes to Italy. 

A Lento doloroso funeral march would 
be strange played Vivace giocoso; yet in 
classical music, usually, nothing but the 
Italian words give any clue as to how 
the piece is to be performed. 

So, let the violinist study this matter of 
musical Italian and its pronunciation, and 
in a few weeks his difficulties will be 
swept away, for good. 


Music and the Sense of Hearing 


ing to music. I think that it has helped to 
train my ear. I have. discovered that 
those of my students who have the most 
acute heating are those who have had 
some musical training, or are accustomed 
to hearing music. My students show the 
effect of their musical studies in their 
medical work. As they develop a sense 
of perfect pitch from their music, they be- 
come more accurate in their medical an- 
alyses. Women I find easier to train than 
men. It is not that all women are born 
with perfect pitch, but that they react 
more easily to training, They are more 
sensitive.” 
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The Princess Grand 


The favorite piano of the day is the small 
Grand. Above is shown the most popular 
IVERS & POND—our “Princess Grand.” Large 
enough to offer all that the exacting musician 
expects of a fine Grand, yet economical of space 
and money. Its dainty Colonial lines, exquisite 
finish, delightful tone and touch, mark the highest 
development of its type. 


IVERS & POND 
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are built in but one quality—the best—the 
policy and identity of our house being the same 
today as in 1880. They are used in over 500 
leading Educational Institutions and nearly 


75,000 homes. 
How to Buy 


Wherever in the United States no dealer sells 
them we ship IVERS & POND pianos from the 
factory. The piano must please or it returns at 
our expense for railroad freight both ways. Liberal 
allowance for old pianos in exchange. Attractive 
easy payment plans. 

For catalog and full information write at once. 


Ivers & Pond Piano Company 


141 Boylston Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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ROM the moment I was born choral 

singing was the most important thing 
in life. When most children were playing 
with their dolls and dreaming of choco- 
late joys I was either listening to a choir’s 
melody or sharing my father’s despair be- 
cause certain effects in voice production 
had not been realized by followers of his 
baton. The score of an oratorio had no 
terrors for me—it was only the excursion 
into an unknown and enchanted land. 

I was brought up in a choir, my father 
heing the Choir Master of our Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodist Chapel; and, when i 
could scarcely walk I was placed among 
his altos and taught my parts at home by 
my mother who was one of the sopranos. 
I triumphantly won my first prize for sing- 
ing when I was just four years old, warb- 
ling in a quartet and being placed upon 
the mantelpiece in order that the audience 
might catch a glimpse of the small per- 
former. I played the accompaniments at 
concerts and the organ in chapel, before 
I could reach up to sit upon the stool my- 
self. But to conduct a choir was always 
my dream; and any toy presented to me 
immediately became a member of it. 1 
adored my father and ta imitate him was 
the greatest delight I had in life. For he 
was a born conductor, possessing genial- 
ity, Which is an essential, and a glorious 
sense of humor. .His choir always looked 
forward to their rehearsals; and he never 
had any difficulty in getting them together 
at any time, for kind of function. 
They flocked to him in crowds, and he 
could always pick and choose his singers 
—an experience which I am-happy to 
think has always been my own. 
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Choruses in Wales 

The National Eisteddfod of Wales was, 
as now, our great event—competitions in 
every form of music and literature tak- 
ing place; and from my very early days 
I was taken to them. 
and pianists for these competitions, during 
a period of twenty and 
my pupils took the majority of prizes for 
piano, solo-singing, soprano, contralto, ten- 
or, bass and part-music. I not only ac- 
companied and helped my father to train 
our own choir, but for years I was also 
engaged by other great choirs and in nearly 
every case accompanied the winning one. 
I was also the accompanist for the Mer- 
thyr Choir, then conducted by Dan Davies, 
the most successful and inspiring 
conductors in Wales; and I like to think 
he was one of the many musicians who 
sang in the choir I conducted at my Golden 
Jubilee last year. 

I have many theories on the subject of 
choral singing; but I have also a prac- 
tical experience which has over and over 
again proved to me that whatever hard 
and fast rules may be laid down for the 
leadership of a choir, the personality of 
the conductor is the greatest factor and 
the one thing that in the end decides the 
failure or the glorious success of the per- 
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formers. 
Many Essentials 


To be an ideal conductor there are many 
essentials; and the first, and perhaps the 
last. as well, is a magnetic personality ; 
one that can create harmony among those 
he controls and keep it pure and sincere. 
Love also is an important factor, and faith ; 
but the conductor must give proof of his 
capabilities and character before he can 
secure either of these two great gifts from 
the singers who sit under his baton. 

I fecl sure that my success as a conduc- 
tor is due to this confidence in me and love 
for me. If in any member there is any 
little thought not full of love for their 
work and for me, I sense it immediately, 
and the choir realizes this also with a vague 
feeling of discomfort. If that thought can- 
not leave them, then they must leave the 
choir, for they cannot sing in an atmos- 
phere that, apart from them, radiates hap- 
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piness and harmony. This is not in the 
least sentimentalism, but a practical fact, 
as the following anecdote will illustrate: 

During one of the Patti Concerts in 
Manchester, I was about to conduct a per- 
formance of “Spanish Gypsy” 
when I was conscious of a definite some- 
thing wrong in our atmosphere. My glance 
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fell upon one of my leading contraltos, a 
brilliant girl and the possessor of a glori- 
ous voice. In an instant I intuitively 
realized that she was not at one either with 
me or the rest of the choir and that while 
she sang our effect could never be that of 
one harmonious and perfect whole, the 
blending of spirit with sound. I quietly 
bent down and said, “My dear, 

leave us.” 
that moment the performance went through 
without a hitch. I found out afterwards 
that the poor child was suffering from a 
terrible attack of nerves, which steadily 
became worse and finally culminated in ‘a 
mental breakdown. This little illustration 
instances the at-one-ness of my choir and 
myself. One 
power of jeopardizing the success of the 
whole, and it is no kindness either to that 
person or to the+choir to attempt (even if 
that were possible) to ignore this fact. 


single personality has the 


Look at the Conductor 


I will never conduct my choir unless the 
members know their music sufficiently well 


She rose and departed, and from 


to look at me. I can recall so many cases 
in which I have seen a choir with their 
eyes stolidly concentrated on their books, 
with every now and then a tolerant glance 
sent casually in the direction of the con- 
ductor; and the results have always been 
exactly what I anticipated—a_ technically 
perfect rendering of their music with the 
words exactly in the right place, but the 
spirit and beauty of that music and those 
words utterly, lacking. 

One great mistake conductors frequently 
make is in giving their chorus more to 
learn than they can comfortably commit to 
memory. It is so much hetter to do a 
little well than for a large gathering of 
human beings to sing their way in public 
through a long program, during the whole 
time of which they have their: eyes glued 
to the music. 

I believe I am not lacking in resource- 
fulness in dealing with general emergen- 
cies—of which there are many more in one 
concert room than is commonly imagined— 
but there is one thing I readily admit is 
beyond my power; | am entirely helpless 
when conducting 1f every eve is not fixed 
upon me, because what is in me to give out 
to them comes from my facial expression 
far more than from my baton, and if my 
choir is not with me in spirit then I am 
lost. 

The essential qualities of a successful 
conductor are twofold: First, one must 
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love the work and have the power to m 
the choir love it too. Second, you 
possess entire confidence in yourself 
thus inspire confidence in those under yor 
direction. Both physically and metaphor 
cally, you must plant your feet firmly 
the ground, with baton in hand, know 
that you can make your band of voig 
smg—and sing to such good purpose that 
they will reach to the inmost thoughts and 
hearts of your audience—and your cho 
will soon know it too, and rise to eve 
occasion. The reason that I so revel 
conducting—even more than the teaching 
cf singing which has been my life-work= 
is because I find that every one added ¢ 
my choir makes the singing more inspiring 

t is so important to begin the rehearsal 
with the right atmosphere that I feel 
cannot emphasize this point too much; and 
remember I am speaking from years 
experience and successful achievement. 

But the rehearsal is not the real begine| 
ning, after all. We must go further back} 
to the first step when a candidate, man 
woman, desires to become a member 
my choir. It is for them, perhaps, al 
as much an ordeal as any they are called 
to take later on; for they are, as a — 
diffident and shy, though I have had experi- 
ence of the aggressively confident and 
buoyant. I generally manage to get the 
timid ones at their ease; and the aggre 
sives are kindly conducted to their prope 
place under the sun. .| 


Elimination of Self | 


I then get them individually to sing to} 
me; and I gather from them what is fo 
me the greatest thing of all, that they caeh| 
love the work sufficiently to become oil! 
of many; that they are prepared for he 
total elimination of the individual self in|) 
order to form one great harmonious whole 

There is another question: are they 
moreover, sufficiently interested to he pre) 
pared to learn the words, music, time, anc 
other details, out of rehearsal, by them) 
selves, or with their music teacher (not! 
however, giving them too much to do ai 
one time), so that they can memoria 
everything ? ; 

When I am fully assured on all thesi| 
points, and satisfied, that it will be a grea, 
benefit to themselves and to everyone con 
cerned for them to join my choir, then thi. 
first all-important step is over. 


Four Essentials 


I then impress upon the new recruits th 
four essentials to which they must giv 
attention in order that their membershi) 
may have a happy issue. These are repe 
tition, exaggeration (on which I  shal| 
speak later), concentration, and, finally, | 
very important point, especially with en 
thusiastic members, relaxation. The musi} 
for the program to be performed is give 
them to take home (and, incidentally, I ar 
very disappointed later on if I see th 
scores accompany them to rehearsal, fo 
then I know quite well they are not cer 
tain that they have memorized them suff 
ciently). They are told in advance what t 
perform for each rehearsal, and when thi 
is done by every member of the choir—an 
1 expect it to be a task of the greatest pleas 
ure, for seldom at rehearsal do we hea 
an incorrect note—I have an examiner af 
pointed to go through the pieces with eae 
individual to find out and report to m 
that both the words and music are read 
before they begin to rehearse with mé 
Their minds being entirely free fror 
thought of words, time or music, you sa 
what more is there to be done? It is the 
the real concerted work begins—the wele 
ing together, as it were, of the individua 
into the perfect and harmonizing whole. 

The first thing I do when I stand befor 
my choir at rehearsal is to look at they 
with a feeling of love and happiness in m 
heart. We then all stand up and do a f 
deep-breathing exercises together—for 
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‘ sing 
should breathe in the same man- 
for about five minutes, or a little 
onger. 

‘Then we turn to the first chorus that we 
wre going to attack and I read the words, 
thrash out to the full all the ideas contained 
in them and gather all the points together. 
This is quite as important as the music, 
every whit; and if a conductor has not a 
sense of pathos, beauty and lyrical feel- 
ing, but is wedded merely to his score, 
then perfection is not for him, nor .is it 
for those who sit under his baton. The 
rendering of “The Men of Harlech” by 
the Royal Welsh Ladies’ Choir has gained 
a world-wide repute. I knew its perfec- 
tion when my own choir, every member of 
it knowing and loving me, gave this song 
—and each time I thrilled anew; but last 
year, at Cardiff, my home town, during 
my Golden Jubilee, when I conducted an 
enormous choir of massed voices, the 
greater part of whom had never been with 
me before, there was exactly the same 
wonderful rendering, the same wonderful 
response, the same glorious outburst of 
patriotism and joy of battle. And that was 
produced by reading aloud, to each choir 
in turn, whenever I rehearsed them, of the 
poem, each verse with its differing ex- 
pression, its separate appeal to the soul 
and senses; and until the choir had real- 
ized it to the full I knew it would be utterly 
lost on the audience who were to listen, 
in spite of the fact that they knew the 
words backwards. And it is exactly the 
same with the spiritual appeal of “All 
That Hath Life and Breath Sing to the 
Lord.” Every time I read those words 
to my choir I render homage, through my 
art, to the Lord God of Hosts. It is a 
gathering of all the good things of the 
earth rendering thanks to the Giver of All 
Good; and that is what my choir feels 
when they thunder out the magnificent 
tribute to the Most High. I attribute their 
great success at the World’s Fair, Chicago, 
to the fact that they understood and loved 
the words they sang as well as they ren- 
dered the music wedded to the words. 
It was not merely their voices; it was 
the spirit surmounting their art which 
“gained them the victory.” 

/ When the choir have fully realized the 
‘meaning of the words, they read them to 
me aloud, exaggerating all the consonants 
until the lips. and tongue are absolutely 
tired, breathing correctly and locking their 
breath before each phrase. Then I read 
the words and give the choir the ideas I 
wish carried out; and when I feel and 
know from the expression on their faces 
that they have fully grasped all the idcas 
I have given them, they recite the words 
again to me, not exaggerating the con- 
sonants this time, but speaking naturally 
with feeling, to bring out the points and 
nuances 1 wish them to convey to me. 
When I am satisfied that they all have 
_the idea so that it has become one vitalized 


thought, we then proceed to express all 
that the music has within it. Each phrase 
is taken- separately; we repeat each phrase 
before going on to the next until I am 
assured that every word will be understood 
by the farthest person in a hall holding 
thousands, even if they be deaf; for, if 
the words are sufficiently distinctly an- 
nunciated, even the deaf will be able to see 
the words on their mouths if they cannot 
hear them; while, if every face expresses 
the same idea, it will be exactly like the 
reflection from a perfectly-produced photo- 
graph. The choir should become a reflec- 
tion of the conductor’s mind. Personality 
and music—they are one and indivisible. 

I find, when my singers have had plenty 
of rehearsals (and that is a point upon 
which I always insist), that they are able 
to blend their voices until they become like 
one tone; for they sing with everything 
in them imbued with the same idea, and 
with the lips and tongue so exercised by 
exaggeration that one can see the words as 
well as perfectly hear them. They all have 
the same idea of expression after recit- 
ing the words so often, and the one idea 
expressed in perfect unison makes the 
large number become as one singer. 

This, then, is the result: The voices ail 
blend; they get the same quality permeat- 
ing them; every eye is fixed on me; | 
move my mouth, saying the words. 
the idea inside me that they are trying to 
convey; they catch from the expression 
on my face the thought for which they are 
working; for my baton sways with their 
hearts, keeping them with the effect of 
my feelings in my hand holding the baton. 
We are all drawn into one spirit, until 
we are singing as one single, grand singer, 
blending, harmonizing, sympathizing, lov- 
ing, everything connected with the giving 
out of ourselves in sound. 

Some of the most inspiring moments 
of- my life have been experienced when 
holding my baton before a great choir 
which has been through all this process 
necessary to bring out everything the com- 
poser and author have desired; and one 
of the greatest compliments I have ever 
received was from Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
after I had taught one of his Part. Songs. 
He told me that I had brought out more 
than he could possibly have thought was 
in it—and a compliment from such a great 
conductor ard composer was one to be 
treasured. 

Individuality always finds expression in 
the voice, and that voice must be an in- 
tegral part of you. Your brains, your fea- 
tures, your inspiration find a medium in 
the human voice through which you can 
touch your fellow-beings; and in the per- 
fect choral singer that individuality is sub- 
merged and inelted into a wonderful fel- 
lowship of melody and inspired teamwork. 

Enunciation and diction are what I have 
always striven fo teach, and I will use 
one of Lucie Kemp Welch's glorious cart- 
horses to illustrate my meaning. The con- 


PRIVATE LESSONS in Voice Pro- 
duction, Diction, Interpreta- 
tion, Repertoire. 


Mr. Clippinger is the Author of 


T have ever read.””—David Bispham. 
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D. A. CLIPPINGER 


Will hold his Summer Term for Singers, beginning June 22 
and Continuing Six Weeks. 


CHORAL CLASS for the Study of Choral Interpretation 
and the Technic of Conducting. ; 


_ The Head Voice and Other Problems. Price $1.25. ‘The most interesting treatise upon the voice 


Systematic Voice Training. Price $1.25. A text-book for teacher and pupil. The most widely 
a used book on the voice, by an American Author. ¥ 
Collective Voice Training. Price $1.00. For use in Voice Classes, Choirs, Choruses, Public Schools, 


Mr. Clippinger is a member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing. 
d for a Circular. Address D.A, CLIPPINGER, 617-18 Kimball Hall, Chicago, 111. 


“A Master of the 
Voice’”’ 


The work will consist of 


TEACHERS’ CLASS for the solu- 
tion of all of the Teacher’s 
Problems. 
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HAT A GLORIOUS GIFT A BRAM- 

BACH WILL BE! How she will prize its 
graceful charm in her home; and its deeply res- 
onant tone; and the atmosphere of quiet luxury 
which only a grand can bring! 


The Brambach Baby Grand—built with the 
experience of 102 years—is now offered to you 
by a nearby dealer, on terms surprisingly small. 
Go to him. Hear the Brambach. See for your- 
self the master craftsmanship of its beautiful 


CaSe. 


Wewill send you the nearest dealer's 
name and a free paper pattern 
showing that the Brambach needs 
no more space than an_ upright 
Simply mail the coupon tous today. 


BRAMBACH 


BABY GRAND 
$635 Ait 


Sold by leading Name 
«Address 


BRAMBACH PLANO CO. 
Mark P. Campbell. Pres. 

615 W. 51st St., NewYork Cit 

Please send me paper patter 4 

showing size of the Brambaca 

Baby Grand 


dealers everywhere 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers, 
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SUMMER MASTER SCHOO 


parm om pam June 29 to August 8 (Six Weeks) Estblihed 186 
Prof. Leopold Auer Herbert Witherspoon William S. Brady Richard Hageman 


Master Violin Instructor of the World Famous Singer and Teacher Celebrated Vocal Instructor Noted Coach and Accompanist | 
Sergei Klibansky Percy Grainger Isaac Van Grove W. Otto Miessner [5 
Internationally Famous _ Renowned Pianist Conductor Chicago Opera Notable Authority on Public Schoo : 
Vocal Teacher Celebrated Opera Coach Music é i 
Florence Hinkle Leon Sametini Clarence Eddy Carl Busch | 
America’s Foremost Soprano Renowned Violinist and Teacher Dean of American Organists Illustrious Composer and Theorist e 
ie And the Regular Faculty of Over 100 Brilliant Artist-teachers KA 
= LY 
ie TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES AND DEGREES 5 


zy 


YOu 


‘Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Doctor of Music, Bachelor of Oratory, Master of Oratory and Doctor of 
Oratory will be conferred at the end of each summer session upon professionals who have the required credits and pass a satisfactory examination. 
Complete details in Summer Catalog. 


Hauer ahie Courses in—Public School 


it 
WORD 


TAVOnOUD 


Remarkable Courses in—Expression and 


Unexcelled Normal Courses in—Piano, 


5 Music, Lyceum and Chautauqua, Movie Violin, Vocal, Expression and Dramatic Art, Musical Theory and Com- 
0g Picture Organ, Languages Dramatic Art position, Opera Coaching, Accompanying 


Professor Auer, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr, Brady, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Klibansky, Mr. Van Grove, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini and 
Mr. Eddy have each consented to award Free Scholarships to the students who, after an open competitive examination, arefound to possess the greatest 
gift for playing or singing. Free Scholarship Application Blank on Request. 


Dormitory Accommodations Fall Session Opens September 14 Complete Summer or Winter Catalog on Request 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


=| 60 E. Van Buren Street, (Eiiazuise) Chicago, Ill. CARLD. KINSEY: Meneses 
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AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF APPLIED MUSIC 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC and 
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Ithaca Conservatory of Music 


George C. Williams, Pres. W. Grant Egbert, Mus. Director 


INSTITUTE 
MUSICAL ART 


of the 


CITY OF NEW YORK 
120 Claremont Avenue, Cor. 122nd St. 


Vocal, Bert Rogers Lyon, Director, Albert Edmund Brown and assistants. 
Piano, Leon Sampaix, Director, pupil of Leschetizky. Seven assis- 


M tant teachers. 
Kate Ss. Chittenden, Dean Affilii t d Normat Piano Metuops, Mme. Fletcher-Copp, Director. 
1 la (& Violin, W. Grant Egbert, Dean, pupil of Sevcik and Joachim, Cesar 
Thomson, Master Teacher, and Six Assistants. 
Organ, George Daland, Director. Former official organist Cornell 


Private Our University. Preparatory, Academic, Post-graduate and Special Courses. 
Instruction certified Cc (el @) Ss School of Opera, Andreas Dippel, Director. Former Directing 
by teachers Manager of the Metropolitan Opera House. 
specialists in scores Splendid equipment of twelve buildings, including four dormitories, 
in all of cities auditorium, gymnasium, sorority and fraternity buildings, etc. 
branches throughout courses approved by the New York State Board of Regents. Unusual 
of the advantages in concert work. Normal Training Courses, Graduates filling 
music country highest positions available in America. 
Six Affiliated Schools 
Williams School of Expression and Dramatic Art, George C. Williams, Dean. 
‘ Four Courses—Teachers, Dramatic, Lyceum, and Personal Culture Courses. 
For Circulars, address All courses include both private ena Mas ans UC Hon a re 
‘ 5 Ithaca Institution of Public Schoo usic, Albert Edmund Brown, Dean. 
D. THOMPSON, Managing Director Private instruction in both yoice and piano. Methods of Conducting, Violin . 
Classes, Band Instruments, Presentation of School Operas, Cantatas, ete. 
212 West 59th St., New York City ‘ £ Chautauqua and Lyceum Arts School, Edward Amherst Ott, Dean, One, 
! two and three year courses of practical training. Courses in practical Lyceum work, 
Circle 5329 f i including program building, company rehearsals, Lyceum Criticism Classes, etc. 
Conway Military Band School, Patrick Conway, Dean. Daily band re- 
hearsals. Private instruction on two instruments and a playing knowledge of 
all band instruments included in course. 
Ithaca School of Physical Education, Dr. Albert H. Sharpe, Dean. Graduates 
. 4 Normal Course eligible to teach anywhere in U. S. Gymnasium and Athletic Field. { 
MILITARY i fe | Martin Institute for Speech Defects, Dr. Frederick Martin, Dean. Correc- Cc f a | 
BAND SCHOOL Z ‘Al tive Courses for Stammering, Stuttering, Lisping, and all speech disorders. ourses for iP 
: Normal course for teachers of Speech Improvement. PIANISTS=TEACHERS 
Prepares for Leadership in Community, Sehool and Pro- ie Year Book and Special Catalog of any school sent on request. The popular ) 
fessional Bands, Private Instruction on two instruments ; and Inspirational Summer School Courses begin June fst and June 29th. Fall ACCOMPANISTS — 
Tenchers of Boa reno Goneaatns a ue “Ate ee / hi term opens September 24th. Sight-Touch-Hearing-System Send for Booklet 
Rea hors Ot ues Cane Rand LABEErY, ‘Doren : Ithaca Conservatory of Music 1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N.Y Mr. Granberry will continue to direct the University of Georgia 
tories. Gymnasium Under personal direction of the fauous om TAA : a ery aa . Summer School of Music June 23rd to August 2nd, Athens, Ga. 
band leader, Patrick Conway. Catalog. r 2 


601 De Witt Park, Ithaca, New York 


We. z Iheatre 


Che Seymour School | : 


of Musical Re-Eduration 


uy THE 
Summer and Fall 


Courses for Acting, Teaching, Directing 
DRAMA, OPERA, MUSIC 

SOTORS STAGE DANCING 

DIRECTORS Singing, Fine Arts and Photoplay. Developing 


Alan Dale ersonality and poise essential for any vocation 

n life, Alviene Art Theatre and Student Stock 
Wm. A. Brady Co, afford appearances while learning. N.Y. 
Henry Miller debutg and careers stressed. Pupils — Laurette 


Taylor, Mary Pickford, Eleanor Painter, Annette 
. Arnold Daly, Fred and Adele 
darvey Astaire, Dolly Sisters, Evelyn Law, Mary Nash, 

J.J. Shubert Nora Bayes, Taylor Holmes, Lady Ribblesdale, 
ite Cl Vivian M. Astor, Gloria Gould-Bishop, and others, 
Marguerite Clark \yrite Study wanted to Secretary, 43 West 72nd 


SCHOOL 


9th YEAR 


Sir John Martin- 


Kellermann 


DISTINCTIVE 


PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


The Porter Pianoforte Summer School 
1925 SESSION JUNE 29 to AUG. 1 


Rose Coghlan St. N. Y., ask for catalog 3M & 
Students Prepared with Assured uccess t 

- : Lay Be ay shpat eet (Sees tga As Teachers and Concert Pianists July 7th to August 15th 

The Cou rtright Oldest and most practicalsystem (An up- ate oy ) 
A great opportunity for teachers THEORY CLASSFS—COURSE FOR SOLOISTS Author of “Science in Modern Pianoforte E 

System of Musical to speciaiize in this unlimited ARTIST CLASS—PUBLIC RECITALS Playing (Pease) Taenly-oe Vers of Write for Catalog 
. field. Write for particulars of For full information address oleworlthy Success as an instructor " | 
Kindergarten correspondence course. F. ADDISON PORTER For Information upon Classes, ete. address 57 West A48th Street, New York City | 
Mes. Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave., Bridgeport,Conn. 512 PIERCE BLDG., COPLEY SQUARE, BOSTON Mrs. Noah Brandt, 221 18cott St,, San Francisco, Calif. S| 


ts are the horse, the vowels are the 
, the reins are the body and brain, con- 
lecting the consonants with the vowels. 
- you concentrate only on diction you will 
lo doubt achieve perfect academic results, 
ut the soul may be entirely absent, only 
cold perfection ensuing. With enuncia- 
ion comes properly- directed vision and 
magination, the giving out of these quali- 
jes from cach individual until they be- 
ome merged into one harmonious whole. 
For that is what a choir should be; not 
ust a mass of perfectly-trained and di- 
ted voices, but each separate voice ex- 
iressing in fullness and abundance its own 
Ibeciat nature and individual striving for 
lerfection, until it melts into and molds a 
(ew and greater individuality—that of the 
jerfect choir.  \ 

| Choral singing is not only the render- 
ng and blending together of melody and 
vords, it is the artistic conception of the 
pirit of the words that must be fully 
rrasped and interpreted. The sudden 
‘hanges from grave to gay must take 
lace without the audience becoming ob- 


truth any musical work. 


viously conscious of the fact. They must 
unconsciously be transported into another 
atmosphere which has been created for 
them by the combined voices of the choir; 
and this can be done only by every mem- 
ber of the choir feeling in their inner be- 
ing that they are the subjects of Fate, the 
spirits of Fancy the composer and _ poct 
have fashioned together. This may sound 
very much like idealized hyperbole; it is 
nothing of the kind, only an end to be 
sought for and achieved by every choir 
before it can interpret with artistry and 
But this can 
never be accomplished without a conduc- 
tor who is able to transport himself at will 
into the realms of fancy as well as hold- 
ing firmly to an earthly realization of his 
art. ‘The great conductors all have had 
this gift. Henry Wood has it in full meas- 
ure; Nikisch and Hans Richter, of blessed 
memory, possessed it; and this gift must be 
intensified still more in the case of a choral 
master who, instead of many instruments 
of varying tone responding to his beat, 
has only one medium—the human voice. 


New Musical Books 


Schubert Songs Translated. By <A. Fox 
Strangways and Stewart Wilson. The Oxford 
Thiversity Press (American Branch) ; 257 
yages. Price, $4.50. 

This altogether unusual little book con- 
ains one hundred and twenty of Schubert’s 
ix hundred songs, admirably translated The 
00k will prove valuable to all who are in- 
erested in the wonderful works of the great- 
‘st master of songs, Franz Schubert. Most 
f all we desire to commend the Oxford Press 
‘or putting a work of this kind within reach 
yf the musical public. We have been com- 
yaring the translations with many of the ex- 
ellent versions by Bullard, Manney, Baker, 
Westbrook and Elson. In some instances 
mhey are unquestionably superior, in others 
ve feel that the American translators have 
xcelled. Which of the following, for in- 
stance, would the reader choose? They are 
ranslations of the first lines of the famous 
urlkoenig which, in the original, reads ,““Wer 
eitet so spiit durch Nacht und Wind. Hs ist 
ler Vater mit seinem Kind.” 

‘Who rides through the night when the wind 
is high? 

A father clasping his child rides by.” 

—Strangways and Wilson. 
Who rideth* so late through night and wind? 
It is the father with his child.” 
—Westbrook. 
Who rides so late through the night so wild? 
A loving father with his young child.” 
—Baker. 

‘Yor the most part the new translations 
yave assigned comfortable vowels to difficult 
1igh notes. 


4 
The Living Touch in Music and Education. 

y H. Ernest Hunt; 220 pages; bound in 
loth. Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co. 
Price, $1.75. 

This work is largely made up of material 
employed by the author in his lectures before 
the Training School for Feachers in London. 
The book is very practical, sensible and read- 
ible. The author has contributed excellent 
articles to THe Hrupy in the past. He has 
fone a lot of reasoning upon educational 
problems in which active music teachers 
should be interested. 


A Sceond Book of Operas. By H. B. Kreh- 
biel. Cloth bound; 588 pages. Published by 
the Maemillan Co., at $2.50 per volume. 

The Macmillan Co. has rendered the musi- 
cal public a service and an -economy by 
publishing these two excellent volumes by 
the late H. E. Krehbiel, in one volume, at a 
sreatly reduced price. Mr. Krehbiel accumu- 
lated & surprising amount of information 
about the leading operas of the repertoire at 
the Mctropolitan. The book is one of the 
most readable and informative works upon 
the music of the stage that we have. 


The First Book of the Gramophone Rec- 
ord, By Perey A, Scholes. Cloth bound ;. 162 


pages; numerous notation aN a The 
Oxford University Press, at $1.20 each, 
A series of deseriptions of some fifty 


ramaphone (phonograph) records, arranged 

chronological order, giving particular at- 
fention at the beginning to rare British com- 
positions of the days of Byrde, Gibbons, 
Weelkes and Purcell. The volume’ is a very 
attractive one for the lover of records and 
for the general student. 


_ First Aid to the 


Opera-Goer. 
Fitch Watkins. 


Cloth bound ; 


By Mary 
367 pages; 


eight full-page 
Irederick A, 
copy. 

Many “opera guides’ have been written, 
but here is one with its own individual claims 
to merit. Forty-two of the standard operas 
have their plots served up to the opera epi- 


illustrations. Published by 
Stokes Company, at $3.00 per 


cure, with sawce piquante. The plots are 
given with that detail, and in such spicily 
delightful diction that-—well, one just asks 


the friends to be quiet till he gets to the end 
of the chapter.. The whole “story of each 
scene becomes so intelligible that the follow- 
ing performance is sure to hold a much- 
enhanced enjoyment, A volume which 
should be in each opera-goer’s ten best books. 


Moderw French Music. By Edward 
Burlingame Hill. Bound in cloth; nine 


illustrations; published by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.; $4.00 per copy. 


This admirable work, by the scholarly Bos- 


ton critic and educator, deserves highest 
praise. Mr. Ilill’s researches are quite dis- 
similar from the transient incursions of 


many contemporary writers upon similar sub- 
jects. He has spent years in intimate study 
of the subject of French music; and the 
book reveals an authoritative grasp that is 
a credit to American musical criticism. Of 
particular interest is the chapter, ‘The 
Threshold of Modernism,” in which Mr. Hill 
indicates those tendencies which have made 
it possible for the later composers of France 
to express. themselves with an idiom that 
only too often is sheer radicalism. The book 
gives information about modern composers, 
such as Satie, Ravel, Roger-Ducasse, and the 
famous ‘Six,” otherwise unobtainable in 
Hnglish. 


Greck Themes in Modern Musical Sct- 
tings. By Albert A. Stanley. Cloth 
bound; 384 pages, Published by The Mac- 
millan Company, at four dollars per copy. 

The author has done a real service to 
those interested in Greek Music and Drama. 
His introduction to the book gives unusual 
insight into the nature of the Music of the 
Greeks as well as the difficulties attending 
the acquirement of this knowledge. His 
discussions and musical scores of recent 
presentations of the Greek dramas, “Sappho 
and Phaon” and“‘Alcestis” are most inter- 
esting; while the full musical score and 
stage directions for “Iphigenia Among the 
Taurians’ would be invaluable to those 
wishing to undertake a production of this 
drama. The book closes with a full score, 
with analysis, of the author’s Symphonic 
Poem “Attis,” a notable American composi- 
tion founded on a Greek subject by Cat- 
allus. A book well worth a place in every 
musical library. 


““syncora TE THE CHRISTENSEN WAY” 


Axel Christensen's Tustruction hooks for 
Piano. Boox 1: How vo ““Jazz-Ur"’ any 
TUNE, CHORD WORK, Etc. Book 2: Ar- 
PEGGIO-RAG WITH BASS MELODY, NEW BREAKS, 
ris, Eve. Either book sent for 32, 
or both for 33. Cireular sent free. 


EACHERS WANTED to open schools in cities where we are 
represented. 
Pace SCHOOL OF POPULAR MUSIC 


p 5 20 iE Jackson: Chicago 


PHILADELPHIA 
SCHOOL OF PIANO TUNING 


REPAIRING, REBUILDING AND 


PLAYER PIANO ADJUSTING 
ONE OF THE LARGEST SCHOOLS IN THE EAST, 


Organized 19/4 


Write for Catalog ‘ 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


“The Y.M.C.A. 1421 Arch Street 
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Nestle “LANOIL” Home Outfit 
for Permanent.Waving 


THE Nestle LANOTL 
Home Qutfit does its work 
quickly, safely and comfor- 
tably wherever it goes. 


An 
Outstanding 
Success 


hair, 


© 


IT is thrilling to see your 
whether long or bobbed, 
formed quickly into charming, 
waves, curls and ringlets that curl of 
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* Sent Everywhere on™ 


THIRTY DAYS’: 
FREETRIAL ~ 
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straight 
trans- 
soft 


themselves! 
Send for our free interesting booklet 


ET your straight hair be 
permanently wavy this 
Spring. Enjoy the relief 
and confidence which 
natural waves, curls and 
ringlets alone can give you. Sign 
your own Declaration of Inde} yend- 
ence from lifelong slavery to si oly 
crimpers and hot. curling-irons. In 
other words, in your own home, let 
the eminent Mr. Charles Nestle’s 
famous invention transform your hair 
—no matter how straight or stub- 
born—into waves, curls and ringlets 
that last ALL THE TIME, and look 
even prettier under the influence of 
perspiration, shampoos, bathing 
dampness, etc. 


Mr. Nestle’s Wonderful 
LANOIL Discovery 


has enthusiastic endorsement from 
the world’s leading scientists, hair- 
dressers and beauty editors. In his 
two New York establishments several 
hundred women daily enjoy LAN- 
OIL waves. Professional LANOIL- 
wavers elsewhere give many thous- 
ands this wonderful treatment. But in 
private homes, even more than this 
is done by means of the dainty, rea- 
sonably-priced Outfit illustrated 
above, which works so simply, so 
quickly. and so comfortably that 
mothers take ple asure in waving their 
children’s hair, children. their 
mother’s; school girls, nurses and 
teachers club together to do this work, 
and even husbands have keen known 
to take a hand in it! 


Interesting, Simple and Safe 


is the Nestle LANOIL permanent 
waving process. You merely wet the 
hair with the sympathetic LANOIL 
lotion, wind it, strand by strand, on 
the Nestle mechanical curlers, slip the 
little heater over each curler for just 
seven minutes, remove, unwind and 
shampoo. And now the wonder 
grows—for the harder you rub, comb, 


wash or brush your waves and curls, 
the prettier do they become, because 
the gentle LANOIL steam has made 
your hair naturally wavy. 


Each Nestle LANOIL Home Out- 
fit Contains Free Trial Supplies 

You may have our free, interesting 
booklet of further particulars if you 
like, but a trial of the Outfit itself is 
also free. Send a postal, letter or 
the coupon below, enclosing its $15 
purchase price (or let us forward 
your Outfit C.O.D. and pay the post- 
man when it arrives). Wave your 
hair with the free trial supplies, fol- 
_ lowing the simple, clear directions. 
Then, if you are not delighted with 
your results and satisfied that the 
Outfit does ALL we represent, re- 
turn it within thirty days—and we 
guarantee to refund immediately 
every cent of the $15 with absolutely 
no deduction for postage, packing, 
free trial materials or use of the 
Outfit. 


Many thousands of Outfits have heen 
sold on this liberal trial basis since Sep- 
tember, 1922. They bring happiness where- 
ever they go. So do not delay. Send for 
yours today, that you may the sooner know 
the joy, pride and comfort of waves, curls 
and ringlets that last ALL THE TIME. 


NESTLE LANOIL Co., LTD., DEPT. E 
Established 1905 


I2and 14 E. 49th Street, New York City 
Just off Fifth Avenue 
Fill in, tear off and mail coupon today 


NESTLE LANOIL CO., LTD., Devt. E 

12 & 14 East 49th St., New York, N 

Please send me the Nestle*‘Layom'’ Home Outfit for 
Permanent Waving, I understand that if, after us- 

ing the Outfit and the free trial materials, I am not 
satisfied, I may return the Outfit at any time 


within 30 days, and receive back every cent of its 
cost of $15. 
iy I enclose $15 in check, money order, or 


| 
| 
| 
Racks 
| 
| 
| 
Ls 


bank draft as a deposit. 
I enclose no money. Please send C.O.D, 
OR, check HHRE......0.....02 if only free book- 
let of further particulars is desired. If your hair 
is white or very ash blond, mention it here.......... | 
(rom foreign countries, send Sixteen Dollars, 
eheck, money order or cash equivalent in | 
S$, currency. Canadians may order from 
Raymond Harper, 416 Bloor Street W., Toronto, | 
$20 duty free.) : . 


Canada, 
AVIDEO Sec pears Faia chee Rdns.s CApesercaedbersens ce atte men | 
Street 
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SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 


June 29 to August 1, 1925 


JOSEF 


DELIA 


GEORGE H. 


LHEVINNE VALERI GARTLA 


Famous New York Expert 


World Famous Piano Virtuoso 


Repertoire 
Teacher’s Classes 
Auditor Classes 


On Voice Production 
Repertoire—Teacher’s Classes 
Auditor Classes 


Director 


Of Public School Music 
New York City 
Classes 


Heniot Levy, Silvio Scionti, Piano Karleton Hackett, E. Warren K. Howe, Voice 
Wilhelm Middelschulte, Organ 


And 100 Additional Artist-Instructors 


Jacques Gordon, Herbert Butler, Violin 


SUMMER SESSION 


Public School Music. 


of Six Weeks, from June 29th to August 8, 1925. Special courses for Teachers and Advanced 
Students in all branches of Music and Dramatic Art. Special Courses for Supervisors of 
Recitals by distinguished Artists. Lectures by eminent Educators. 


The American Conservatory awards Teacher’s Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees by authority of the State of IIlinois. 


FREE SCHOLARSHIP 


awarded by Josef Lhevinne and Delia Valeri. Send for application blank. Excellent Dor- 
mitory Accommodations. Rates of tuition moderate. Summer Session booklet, special 


Lhevinne, Valeri and Public School Music circulars mailed free on application. For detailed information, address 


American Conservatory of Music 


571 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY 


A depurtment of Luwreuce College. Advanced courses in 
ill branches of Music. Superior Public School Musie Course. 
Wxcelient Normal Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ and 
Vheorr, Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees awarded. 


Dormitories. 


Free Catalog. 
Address 


CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean Appleton, Wisconsin 


HAROLD HENRY 


who 


is ‘*a very gifted and musically endowed pianist. A very wel- 
come addition to the ranks of pianists visiting our shores. 
London DAILY TELEGRAPH 
‘the brilliant interpreter. Paris JOURNAL 
* ossesses a faultless, pe Tfectly developed, even technic.’ 
Berlin TAGESZEITUNG 
“*is distinctly one of ae most satisfying 
EK. Krehbiel, New York TRIBUNE 
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lay wit h a limpid technic, mary Se in its urd seat nd 
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WILL TEACH DURING THE SUMMER 
MONTHS IN OLD BENNINGTON, VT. 
{in the Green Mountains but convenient to New York] 
HE WILL GIVE PRIVATE AND CLASS 
LESSONS AND HOLD WEEKLY 
INTERPRETATION CLASSES 
In Mr. Henry’s Theatre Studio Four Artist 
Recitals will be given as well as frequent 
recitals during the season by Artist Pupils 
One Scholarship will be given 
For all particulars address 
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691 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y 
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The Summer School faculty is one of the most notable in America 
and attracts many professional musicians to Columbia School of Music. 


The Master Musicians of the school, who have national reputations 
as Artists and Teachers and who during Summer School will de- 
° vote their entire time to teaching, includes the following great Artists: 

Clare Osborne Reed, Louise St. John Westervelt, Ludwig Becker, George 
Dasch, Mary Strawn Vernon, Adolf Brune, Alfred Wallenstein and 
other resident members of the faculty. 


Columbia School of Music, after twenty-five years of musical leader 
ship, stands pre-eminent in the educational world as a teacher of artists 
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FEEL MUSIC 
KNOW MUSIC 
PLAY MUSIC 


Special Student Classes begin Septem- 
ber 22nd, 
Correspondence Courses in Musical 
Pedagogy. 
Musicianship and Piano Playing for 
Teachers. 
Sight Singing without *‘Do re mi,” 
“Intervals,” ‘‘Numbers.” 
Normal Teachers in every Slate. 
Send for Catalogue or call for demonstration. 
Address 
EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 Madison Avenue, (30th St.), New York City 
Phone Madison Square 9069 
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’ APPLETON, WIS. 
A MASTER TEACHER 
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Special Summer Course 
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Music Supervisors 
ITHACA INSTITUTION OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


June 29th to August 6th 


Special Teachers of Wide Reputation 
and Experience 


ALBERT EDMUND BROWN, Dean 


First President of Eastern Music Supervisor’s 
Conference 

Courses in Methods, Sight Singing, Har- 
mony, Ear Training, Conducting, etc. School 
Certificate at conclusion of Summer School 
Course, Opportunity for private instruction 
in any branch of music with famous Ithaca 
Conservatory teachers. Large summer school 
chorus and orchestra. Residence Halls. Gym- 
nasium. Auditorium. Student and faculty 
concerts each week. Ithaca is located in the 
heart of the beautiful Finger Lakes Region, 
an ideal location for summer school work. 
Friday evening social gatherings and week- 
end excursions to near-by picturesque local- 
ities. Send for illustrated catalog. 


ITHACA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
301 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y 
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A Lesson on Sch 
Famous Song “Am Meer’”’ 


By LEON MAXWELL 


Director of the Department of Music at Sophie Newcomb College and 
President of the Music Teachers’ National Association 


This song is published in the Music Section of THE ETUDE for this month 


. 
ubert’s 


ApparRENTLY no song could be simpler 


' more regular than Schubert's “Am 
‘eer,” yet one could scarcely imagine a 
ore perfect setting of the poem. Schu- 
‘rt’s music maintains the mood and brings 
it every detail with the utmost expres- 
yveness, at the same time that the music 
dws on as naturally as if there were no 
ords to restrict the composer. As an 
cample of Schubert's wonderful skill in 
seping the proper balance between text 
ad music, which is as much a sign of his 
wnius as his melodic gift, “Am Meer” 


ghtly stands high among the immortal 


mugs of the world. 


Schubert’s Fondness for Poetry 
Schubert's fondness for poetry was 
1own by his habit of reading through vol- 
mes of verse until one struck his fancy 
nd at white heat was given a musical 
stting. His taste in poetry was not cul- 
vated, and bad verse as well as good 
rought forth melodies, but evidently his 
istinctive taste was good, if we may judge 
y the surprisingly large proportion of his 
reatest songs which were inspired by the 
est poems of his day. 

Heinrich Heine, the most esteemed of 
Il the German writers of tiny lyrics, was 
nknown until a few years before Schu- 
ert’s death. Therefore, it is only in five 
r six songs of Schubert's last set, “Swan 
ongs,’ that we see what Schubert might 
ave done with Heine’s lyrics. “Am Mecr” 
s one of the few settings of Heine’s verse 
rom Schubert’s pen. Others that should 
e known intimately hy every singer are 
Der Atlas,’ “Der Doppelgiinger,” “Die 
stadt,” and “Thr Bild.” 


‘ Heine’s Masterpiece 

-Heine’s “Am Meer” js a true romantic 
yric, a personal expression of a mood, not 
any sense a story. Here is a fairly lit- 
ral translation: “The sea gleams far out 
n the last light of evening; we sat, silent 
nd alone, by the solitary fish-house. The 
nist came up; the water rose; the gulls 
lew hither and thither; from thy eyes, so 
ull of love, fell tears. I saw them fall 
ipon thy hand; I kneeled down and drank 
he tears from thy white hand. Since 
hat hour my body wastes away; my soul 
ies from longing; the wretched woman 
las poisoned me with her tears.” That 
5 all there is to it, except for the beauty 
f the verse; yet how it stirs the imagina- 
ion! The mystery of the sea, the lone- 
iness, the encroaching darkness, the rest- 
essness of the water and the gulls, as a 
ackground for a soul made bitter by a 
yoman’s tears! Why the tears? What 
lappened to the woman? Who cares for 
uch details? The mood is enough. 
Now how does Schubert get the mood 
8 music while he watches every word de- 
ail? Notice the first measure of the song, 
vith its soft, low-pitched, dissonant chord 
n which the chromatics yearn for the 
esolution that follows. It is repeated still 
ofter, more mysteriously. The darkness, 
he longing of the poem are already ex- 


= 
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-WORLD FAMOUS SINGING SPECIALISTS 


of the greatest Singers and Vocal Teachers of the present day will 
ticles on their art, in ‘“The Etude,” in the near future. 


pressed. Then the vocal melody begins 
and progresses as formally as a German 
folksong—a regular eight-measure period, 
divided into four-measure phrases which 
are themselves formed of two-measure sec- 
tions. Yet the tones rise as the voice 
would rise in reciting the words, and fall 
at the-close of each verse line with strength 
where the metre calls for an accent—at 
“hinaus” (widespread sea), and “Fischer- 
haus” (fishing hut)—and a dying away on 
the unaccented syllables at the end of 
“Abendscheine” (rays invested), and “al- 
leine” (vested). 


Follow the Music Exactly 

The singer unfamiliar with German can- 
not go wrong in his accents and inflections 
if he follows Schubert's music exactly. 
The melody is slow and melancholy, though 
it is in a major mode; and the mood is 
emphasized by the slight movement about 
the central and persistent tone, C. The 
accompaniment is low-pitched and the 
rhythm is that of the vocal melody except 
at the falling middle cadence. The bass 
scarcely moves, while the melody tones 
are always accompanied hy the third above 
brought out in octaves, giving the effect of 
a simple duet. 

The final cadence, “und alleine,” is softly 
echoed in the piano; and then the mode 
changes to minor and the tremolo in the ac- 
companiment prepares for the motion of 
the mist, the water and the gulls of the 
poem. The vocal melody again follows the 
natural inflection and accent of the speak- 
ing voice; there is more agitation, and 
therefore the intervals are wider. The 
rhythm changes from its regularity to a 
three-measure phrase, followed by a two- 
measure phrase. The feeling of movement 
is also made stronger by the modulation to 
D minor. The vibrating accompaniment 
continues long enough to lead back to the 
original tonality, and then once more takes 
its smooth, measured course. But notice 
how Schubert brings out in the accompani- 
ment the words “fielen die Thranen” 
(sweet one, I saw thee), and also note 
the falling half cadence that closes the 
strophe and its dark and distant echo an 
octave lower in the accompaniment. 

. 
Intensity of Feeling 

Up to the close the second stanza has 
the same music as the first, but the setting 
permits the singer to suggest the heighten- 
ing intensity of féeling. There is a slight 
modification at the climax when both voice 
and piano cry out at the words, “unglitcksel 
‘ze Weib (alas, a pois’nous power). Over 
the final complete cadence in the accom- 
paniment the vocal melody has a character- 
istic Schubertian cadenza which the good 
interpreter can mold into a wonderfully 
expressive closing phrase. One would 
think the song already a perfect whole and 
beautifully finished, but Schubert gives it 
greater unity of mood and structure hy 
repeating the dark, yearning chords of 
the introduction. 
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mar your playing 


Odorono keeps them dry and 
comfortable. Send for sample 


The bogey of every player’s performance—perspiring 
hands! Hands uncertain, inflexible in movement because 
slippery and clammy with perspiration. 

This is a form of nervousness most unpleasant and even 
dangerous to a player’s success. The perspiration glands 
are always stimulated to undue activity by excitement and 
nervousness as well as by heat. 

But you do not need to suffer in this way. It is a con- 
dition which you can quickly and surely correct. Just 
apply Odorono, the original corrective for excessive per- 
spiration, and you can enjoy hands perfectly dry and com- 
fortable. 

Odorono is an antiseptic liquid, formulated by a physi- 
cian for both perspiration moisture and odor. It is as 
harmless to use as any toilet water and is widely used in 
hospitals by physicians and nurses who know that it is 
not injurious to control persviration in such small areas 
as the palms and underarms. 


For the underarm toilette 


Odorono is now used regularly by 3,000,000 people who 
realize that underarm odor cannot be counteracted by soap 
and water alone. One application is effective for at least 
3 days. Its regular use twice a week gives you absolute 


assurance of perfect personal cleanliness and protects your’ 


clothing from all taint of odor and unsightly stain. Keep 
your underarms dry and odorless; your hands efficient and 
comfortable with Odorono. At all toilet counters, 35c, 
60c and $1, or sent by mail prepaid. 


Send for three generous Samples 


RUTH MILLER 
424 Blair Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me sample set of Odorono, 


with booklet, for which I enclose 10c. 


(Note: Sample of any one, 5c) 
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wet, slippery hands 


Creme 
Odorono (for odor only) and Odorono Depilatory, 
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AFEW months ago (in March, 1924) 

Tue Etrupr conducted a most significant 
symposium, Twenty-six eminent musi- 
cians of the highest rank, contributed 
each a list of ten masterpieces of music, 
which in their mature judgment might 
be considered the greatest compositions 
in existence. It would be interesting to 
write an article interpreting the lists in 
terms of ‘what they should mean to the 
readers of Tue Erupre. Since this de- 
partment is confined primarily to the 
interests of organists and choirmasters, 
only so much of the symposium will 
be discussed as would presumably be of 
interest to them, 


In the same issue with the sympo- 
sium, the editor has called attention to 
certain of its phases. Among other 
things, he has tabulated the nineteen 


compositions receiving the largest vote. 
If you have looked among these nine- 
teen compesitions for some of your fa- 
vorite organ works, you have looked 


in vain, for there is not an organ com- 
position on the list. Whether or not 
oratorios are directly a matter of con- 
cern to organists and  choirmasters 


might provoke discussion; but, assuming 
that they are, the showing is not much more 
encouraging, for the list .contains only 


two names, and neither of them is the 
“Messiah” or “Elijah.” They are 
Bach’s great oratorios, the “B-Minor 
Mass” and “The St. Matthew’s Pas- 
sion.” 

Fourteen Oratorios 
Taking the lists as a whole, the 


showing is more encouraging, though still 
not such as to flatter the vanity of the 
crganist. There are fourteen oratorios 
mentioned wholly or in part, including 
such as the “Messiah,” “Elijah,” the “Ger- 
man Requiem,” Beethoven’s “Solemn 
Mass,” Palestrina’s “Mass of Pope Mar- 
cellus;”’ “The Dream of Gerontius,” 
“The Seasons,” “The Hymn of Praise,” 
Dvorak’s “Stabat Mater,’ a work each 
by Haydn and Mozart, and an unfamiliar 
work by an American composer, Edgar 
Stillman Kelley. Of organ composers 
only two are mentioned, Johan Sebastian 


Bach and César Franck. The list of 

organ compositions mentioned with the 

number of votes, is as follows: 

Zach:  G-Minor Fugue......... Ses 5 
Passacaglia, C-Minor....... 2 

irancks: linea: GHOTOLCS 1,5 Sara ee 1 
Third Chorate. ace. SA Ne a 


Grand Piece Symphonique.. 1 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that Bach’s G-Minor I’uygue was on the 
lists of Puccini and Owen Wister while 
Percy Grainger included the three Franck 
Chorales. The other numbers were men- 


tioned by the three organists, Courboin, 
Eddy and Lemare. 
Such a tabulation, while interesting, 


would be of little value to Erupr readers 
if it did not point a moral. What that 
moral is, might easily provoke discussion— 
which undoubtedly would be a good thing. 
However, there can be no doubt that it 
emphasizes anew the wide gulf which has 
sprung up between the organists and the 
profession at large. Time was when the 
orgauist was the Musician par excellence 
and when every great composer played the 
organ more or less and was acquainted with 
its literature. This state of affairs continued 
well to the end of the Classical Period; for 
3eethoven was as a boy, active as an organ- 
ist and was a lifelong admirer of the instru- 
ment. With the development of the Roman- 
tic School, however, the Church to a large 
extent lost its ascendency, and since then the 
great composers have, in the main, been 


definitely secular in their associations and 
point of view. True, Mendelssohn, Liszt, 
Brahms, Dvyotak and Elgar were all 


acquainted with the organ and deeply influ- 
enced by the religious point of view; and, 
significantly cnough, they are the great com- 


The Organist’s Etude 


Itis the Ambition of THE ETUDE to make this Organ Department 
“An Organist’s Magazine Complete in Itself’’ 


Edited by Well-Known Specialists 


What’s the Matter With Organ Music ? 


By J. Lawrence Erb 


posers of oratorio of their time, and, 
excepting Dvorak, all wrote more or less 
for the organ. 

To revert once more to the Editor’s com- 
ment upon the Symposium, here is his classi- 
fication of the contributors with regard to 
their major occupation: 


CONCTCORS |. state eee 3) 
EP 1AniStsan:. eae tee eR een ee 7 
COTapOSErS) tae eee act 8 
OFSanists ume eee 3 
E.ducatorsin aan mete aes 2 
Publicisty 32. woe. omer Rites eee 1 
Sinverie. a < cee eat eRe eee 1 
Vidlinist= sean eC 1 


These twenty-six men and women are rep- 
resentative of the highest type of intelli- 
gence in the musical profession to-day; and 
many of them stand out pre-eminently by 
virtue of their broad outlook and intimate 
acquaintance with a wide variety of music. 
Yet the fact is that, of the twenty-six, only 
six—and three of them organists—make 
mention of any organ composition whatever, 

What then does this mean? Does it mean 
that organ music does not measure up to, 
let us say, piano-music or violin-music, 
both of which are fairly well represented in 
the Symposium? While, perhaps, some of 
the contributors might frankly state that to 
be their conviction—in which case we would 
not quarrel with them, since conviction is 
primarily a personal matter—yet I believe it 
can be safely asserted that the principal} 
reason for so unfortunate a state of affairs 
(at least from our point of view, unfor- 
tunate) lies in a lack of reasonable publicity 
for organ music and a consequent ignorance 
of it upon the part of even the well-in- 
formed musician. 

The organ, like the church, has been 
handicapped on the whole by a mistaken 
sense of dignity. Not that one can agree with 
the foolish sensationalism which has too 
often provided the reason and excuse for 
the ultra-conservatism of the Church at 
large. There are degrees and kinds of pub- 
licity, and, as between the two—sentimental 
publicity and conservative dignity—I for 
one would unhesitatingly choose the latter. 
Yet, it is only Ildgical that there is a type of 
publicity to fit every enterprise; and the 
fact that the Church has not yet discovered 
the proper type does not prove that there is 
none. Just so, the organist, without de- 
scending to clap-trap can find ways of mak- 
ing his calling better-known and respected ; 
and i ts his business to do so. 

We have only ourselves, as Organists, to 
blame if those who hear us play do not 
gradually become acquainted with the best 
in Organ music and grow to like it. After 
all, the Church- and Recital-Organists of 
the country play to more people every week 
than anyone else who is seriously interested 
in making music, unless it be our brethren 
of the Mavies—also Organists, many of 
them. Our churches may be only partly 
filled; but, for all that, their weekly attend- 
ants are numbered by the tens-of-millions, 
who are more or less regularly exposed to 
Organ (and Ecclesiastical) music. If we 


_they get that impression from what we play 


THE 


else which he likes better. But, if he 
an Organist at all, it seems only fair th 
his primary interest should be (at least w 
playing the Organ) in music which having 
been composed for it, is peculiarly adap 
to it. If he is not satisfied with wh 
already exists, he might, like Isaac Wa 
with the psalm-versifications, turn in a 
write better. It is certainly true that, unl 
the Organist, with his specialized knowled 
and interest, gives to the world the music 
for the Organ, it will probably never havi 
a hearing, except, perhaps, in some garbled 
form, like the maltreated Bach which the 
Pianists occasionally administer. 
‘As for the ingrown interests of 
Organist, they are after all no more in evi 
dence than the narrow horizons of m 
other folk. But the point is not 
others are just as bad, but that we shoul 
be better. It is a pity that the branch of the 
profession which once led the van shou 
have lagged behind—all the more a ) 
because it is still customary to regard th 
Organist as the best-equipped of all musi 
cians, in those matters which make for mus 
cianship. It is therefore doubly sad t 
the profession at large should so geners 
ignore us. Possibly it is not a matter 0 
virtue; for virtue may repel as well a: 
attract. Perhaps ours may be a cloistere 
virtue which needs to try its potency in fl 
light of every-day. Perhaps the Organi. 
missing a lot of fun which he might 
by branching out into the multitudin 
attractive byways in which, for instance, 
Organ is used as an ensemble instrument 
the Choir finds support apart from 
traditional ecclesiastical environment. 
well-routined Organist is a superior mi 
cian, with an unusually wide sphere of cay 
bilities. He ought to have a correspo 
ingly wide sphere of influence. And 
should so favorably impress his professi 
brethren that, when the next Symposi 
held, whether or not the Conductors 
Composers and Pianists know much abot 
Organ music at first hand, they should 2 
least find the Organist looming so con- 
spicuously that, not to appear onesided, they 
would have to make themselves acquaintec 
with the Masterpieces of Organ-music be- 
re expressing an opinion. — } 


Organists do not make some sort of a 
favorable impression upon these people, the 
fault is at least in part ours. If people get the 
notion that the Organ is uninteresting or 
that its music is vapid—or stupid—and not 
up to the standard of other instruments, 


for them and the manner in which we play 
it. 

In the next place, our very pleasant. 
mutual-admiration-societies, which have 
done a really great service in raising the 
standard of Church and Organ music, have 
drawn us entirely too much within our- 
selves. Just because the Organ is so 
satisfying is the best reason in the world for 
not being satisfied with it alone. Our 
job is much bigger than pleasing ourselves 
or the ministers with whom we serve or 
even the music committees who engage us. 
It involves a matter of inspiration and wor- 
ship, of education and social service whose 
reward is neither in dollars nor in a sense 
of having satisfied our employers and per- 
haps ourselves, It is much more important 
that we make our instrument and its music 
loved by the community so that they may 
do the community good. 


Publicity 


The first step in publicity is to let the 
public know what is being done. Many f 
Organists hide their lights under a bushel. *° 
In how many churches is it customary to 
advertise the music of the Service or even 
to announce it on a Bulletin? Perhaps the 
Congregation does not print a Program 
or Bulletin. It is always possible in such a 
case to follow the example of many excel- 
lent Congregations and post a printed or 
type-written—or even a written—notice 
about the music in the vestibule or some 
other prominent place. There is a further 
advantage in posting the musical numbers 
in advance ; for it ensures, in the first place 
some thought in selection and in the second 
place, by calling attention to the selections, 
it tends to elevate standards. People, readily 
get into the habit of consulting qa Pro- 
gram (one of the relics of our pre- 
Adamic state is our innate curiosity,), so it 
is not difficult to call to the attention of the 
Congregation, not only the titles of the se- 
lections but also such other items as may be 
desirable and legitimate. With such a 
medium, it is easy to stimulate interest and 
inaugurate publicity which may be followed 
up as the occasion may dictate. 

In the matter of common ignorance 
regarding Organ-music, one need not be a 
purist to catch the logic of the situation. 
Jf Organ-music is, much of it, great music, 
as many of us believe, then it is our privilege 
and pleasure as Organists to present it to 
the public in such a manner _ that 
the public will like it. If it is not great 
music, then why waste time with it at all? 
That all Organists should feel alike about ‘Don’r think that good books and goor 
any particular composition ig not to be music are out of fashion. The good, ol 
expected. Even the Passacaglia and the fashioned hymns are in bigger demand i 
G-Minor Fugue may be deadly dull to many the country today than any of the moder 
a talented and serious Organist. In that ‘jazz’ tunes, and they are getting 
case it is his privilege to turn to something popular every day.”—Frep Hicu, Lee 


Backs for Organists 


By Helen Oliphant Bates 
OrcANIsts often have to practice fo1 
long periods at a time on a bench Ey 
has no back. Below are two exercis 
which, if taken regularly, will strengtl 
the spine and help to prevent fatigue. 
1. Stand erect. Place the hands, witl 
fingers interlocked, across the forehead 
Bend forward and down as far as possible 
resisting the bend by the pressure of the 
hands against the head. Place hands it 
back of head. Return to standing position 
resisting upward bend by pressing dow? 
with hands. The value of this exercisi 
will depend upon the amount of resistance! 
given by the hands. If you simply ben¢ 
forward a few inches the exercise wil 
not give much benefit. 
2. Stand erect. Place hands in back o- 
head. Pull forward with hands and bene 
over to the right. Return to position ane 
bend to left, pulling forward constanth: 
with the hands. Like the preceding exe 
cise, this one depends for its results upor 
the amount of energy put into it. 
If you practice these exercises écutcl 
with vim and vigor you will be reward el 
by better circulation and stronger musc 
in the back. 


The Organist’s Palette — . ad Fs 


By H. C. Hamilton 


FortuNATELY, or unfortunately, to-day 
it seems to have become the custom to 
think of everything instrumental from the 
orchestral point of view, therefore the 
most comprehensive of all instruments, the 
organ, appeals to many as the most able to 
emulate that vast aggregation of string, 
wood, brass and percussion—the modern 
symphony orchestra. Recitalists vie with 
each other in their efforts to make their 
programs “orchestral” and the “trans- 
cription” style of organ music seems to 
glory in the hey-day of its existence. 

That the organ can reproduce certain 
erchestral effects in regard to tone-color 
much better than the piano is evident to 
anyone. But that, in itself, should not 
create the impression that the organ and 
orchestra have so much in common that 
each could be the duplicate of the other. 
I think it was Berlioz who declared that 
there seemed to exist a sort of antipathy 
‘between the two, that each was, as it were, 
a king, and unwilling to yield to the other. 

As everyone knows, the mainstay of the 
orchestra is the string section, while the 
fundamental thing of the organ is the 
diapason tone. This, in itself, is sufficient 
to place the two things on a different basis. 
‘Then, too, the orchestra has the “personal 
touch” behind each and every tone-produc- 
‘ing device it possesses, resulting in a 
balance of power, and in rhythmic and 
dynamic resources impossible on the organ 
with its “set” tones and calculated wind 
pressure. To say, therefore, that the 
organ is an orchestra under the control of 
a single performer, is more a_ fanciful 
statement than a literal fact. 
| Nevertheless the organist of to-day may 
take many a valuable hint from the or- 
chestra, especially with a view as to mak- 
ing his playing less ponderous or lifeless. 
The work of too many players in our 
churches can be best described only as 
little short of “heavy.” Of course, as the 
diapason tone of a good organ is funda- 
mental, the effect is largely broad and 
solid. A feverish restlessness is more apt 
to characterize the orchestra. But one 
thing that contributes very largely to an 
unpleasant heaviness in organ playing, and 
a thing every organist can avoid, if he will, 
is the continual use of the 16 ft. pedal. 
It is well known that the ear is wearied 
sooner by the extremes of pitch than 
anything else, especially if the tone be at 
all penetrating. Monotony may result from 
too much medium pitch, but rarely torture. 

The carrying power of the 16 ft. bourdon 
or open diapason is easily understood. Fre- 
quently, outside a church, its tone can be 
heard when all else has become inaudible. 
Often, too, the vibration of some of the 
individual pipes can be felt, as well as 
heard, very similar to the sensation one 
is conscious of when a train is passing 
overhead on a low bridge. There are many 
-church-goers whose ears must be wearied 
‘every Sunday by the thoughtless pedal 
playing of their organist. Properly used, 
cf course, the 16 ft. pedal gives to the in- 
‘strument its power and grandeur, and for 
this very reason its use should be one of 
the supreme considerations and the effect 
matter for profound study. To listen to 
much of our church music it would seem 
that the organist used the lower part -of 
the pedal board as a rest for his feet, 
poe from the interminable length of 

his bass notes. 

_ Again, the upper part of the pedal board 
is generally neglected. Delightful effects 
iy be obtained by the 16 ft. tone on the 
ther register. The pedal staccato has 

e a beautiful and piquant sound. It 
be likened to the gentle tap of a 
-toned kettle-drum. Organists would 
to study the possibilities here, 
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Then, too, as referred to previously, the 
regulating or voicing of all the pedal pipes 
is frequently unequal, with the result that 
in many instances two contiguous pedal 
notes tay differ greatly in their individual 
tone. I have taken the trouble more than 
once to transpose complete voluntaries so 
as to avoid an unpleasant pedal note in 
some pianissimo passage. 

Lastly, the use of the pedal should be logi- 
cal. Its careless use here, there, or’ anywhere 
is a practice deserving of the severest cen- 
sure. Scarcely anything more clearly in- 
dicates a lack of taste and refinement. To 
be logical, the pedal may well be heard, 
generally speaking, in the first and last 
sections. Middle passages may be played 
often without any 16 ft. tone, but, heard 
at the first and last gives more “form” 
similar to that used in composition, as for 
instance, proper ternary. Or, a gradual 
hiilding up of tone, without any pedal at 
first, but introducing it for the last sec- 
tion is another effective arrangement. It 
is rarely good to finish anything without 
some pedal at least, as the “finishing touch” 
seems to be lacking. , 

Another thing very easy to abuse is 
the vor humana stop. Every organ, does 
not possess it, which need not always be 
a cause: for regret. If there is anything 
that the amateur organist seems to love; 
it is the vor hwmana. The poorer the 
technic, the greater, apparently, the addic- 
tion to this particular stop. Like all things 
of a pronounced quality, it can easily be- 
come wearisome. The middle and lower 
registers are particularly rich, and can be 
of charming effect if not overdone. As 
the vor humana is a “fancy” stop, the 
organist of taste will use it as such, and 
not sérve it up on every occasion, It may 
easily degenerate into something approach- 
ing the vulgar, as its tone is decidedly 
sensuous. -The pure tones of the other 
soft-toned 8 ft. stops are certainly pref- 
erable as a steady diet. One peculiar 
effect of the vor hwmana, to conclude; is 
when played in open fifths, and without 
tremulant. Here the tone is an almost per- 
fect imitation of a bag-pipe. 

One more thing that can soon irritate 
the ear is the using of the tremulant in 
connection with loud playing. The gentle 
‘wave of tone, when it becomes a mighty 
shaking, soon grows wearisome and _ ir- 
ritating. Perhaps we hear more of that 
in motion picture houses than in church, 

Nevertheless, the modern organ, while 
preserving its own individuality, need not 
seem like an antiquated relic of past days. 
Too much legitimate organ music is not of 
a nature to interest the average hearer 
of to-day. Personally, I have found that 
many excerpts from the standard oratorios 
and symphonies make for better and more 
interesting music than many things written 
originally for the instrument. Among 
such I might méntion some of the shorter 
Haydn movements, the Andante from 
Mozart’s “Jupiter ;” “By the Brook,” from 
Beéthoven’s Pastoral Symphony; and the 
Andante from Mendelssohn’s “Italian,” 
These things need very careful registration. 
Too much 16 ft. tone can easily mar the 
delicacy. Soft-toned 8 ft. of string qual- 
ity will be most useful, also a moderate 
use of the woody 8 ft. and 4 ft. flute tone. 
These along with the oboe and clarinet 
give the nearest approach to orchestral 
cdlor, though we must not forget it is 
only an “approach.” Nevertheless the 
results are so beatitiful that I feel this sort 
of transcription has much to recommend 
it. The pedal here can on many occa- 
sions be well omitted. The Bourdon is 
not so definite a tone as the orchestra string 
bass, yet it makes itself felt so noticeably, 
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The utmost 
in music accomplishment 


° 
As tur shadow nimbly follows the leaping, curving dancer, 
the Weaver Piano responds to each mood of the artist—now 
merry and boisterous, now subdued, now thundering like the 
great god Thor himself. 


Because the Weaver more than fulfills the most exacting 
demands, it has been chosen from among the world’s finest 
pianos by many world-famed artists. Let us direct you to the 
nearest Weaver dealer. Weaver Piano Co., Inc., York,’ Pa. 
Weaver, York and Livingston Pianos and Player Pianos. 
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EXTRA’ MONEY 
Teaching the Saxophone 


Thousands of people are buying Buescher Saxo- 
phones and learning to play - teaching them- 
selyes because there are so few teachers: Hundreds of 
others, musically inclined, are eager to take up this easy 
instrument. Inevery town -in your town - the Saxophone 
teacher is in great demand. 


We’ll Show You How 


If you teach music;.or if you play anyinstrument, you can 2 
teach yourself quickly this easiest of all instruments. 

And it is just as easy to teach, because it is so easy to learn. 
You get such quick results. You can soon make a repu- 
tation for yourself as a Saxophone teacher and: you'll enjoy 
it. It neéd not interfere at all with your regular work. - 
Test yourself at our risk. Try a Buescher Saxophone in your own home 6 days Free. 
No obligation. Send the coupon or a postal for details of our most liberal proposition 
and free Saxophone Book. Easy term8. Get the facts. Do it now. No obligation. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra Instruments 


782, Buescher Block Elkhart, Ind. 


BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT ‘CO., 782 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Indiana 
Without obligation | 
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Summer Master School! 
3 | 


June 29 to August S$ (Six Weeks) 


A School for the Training of Public School Music Supervisors 
; ‘and Music Teachers 


W. OTTO MIESSNER FELIX BOROWSKI HAROLD B.MARYOTT RAYMOND DVORAK 


aw pote, 


i 
1 


ap er er 


Noted Authority on Public School Music Famous Composer and Teacher Well-Known Specialist in Public School Music Expert Band and Orchestra Instructor 

Classes in Classes i in’ ere in - Classes i m +45 | . 
Public School Music Methods | Pistory of Music a usic Appreciation Glase Violin instrucGon | 
Class Piano Instruction SORT eg pt Mee patent ee : Band and Orchestral Instruments 
Harmonic Ear Training and Key- * Composition °°" =. : Ear. Training—Acoustics : 

board Harmony Musical Literature Vocal Art and Literature Courses for Supervisors of Orches- 

Community Singing Gieehestes tax Harmony and Counterpoint tras and Band Music 
Choir and Choral Conducting Fee en Class Vocal Instruction Orchestral and Band Ensemble 


Public School Music Teachers’ Certificates, Graduation Diplomas and the Degrees Bachelor of Music Education will be conferred at the end of 
each summer session upon music teachers and supervisors who have the required credits and pass a satisfactory examination. 


Prof. Auer, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Brady, Mr. Klibansky, Mr. 
FREE SCH LARSHIPS Hageman, Mr. Van Grove, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini, Mr. Eddy and Mr. 
Demorest have each consented to award Free Scholarships to the students who, 
after an open competitive examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Scholarship application blank on request. 


DORMITORY ACCC MMODATICNS FALL SESSION OPENS SEPTEMBER 14 COMPLETE SUMMER OR WINTER CATALOG ON REQUEST 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


FELIX BOROWSKI, President 60 E. VAN BUREN STREET CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
(Chicago Musical College Building) : 


The Leading and Largest College of Music in America. Established 1867 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES AND DEGREES | 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
UNIVERSITY _ 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


“An Institution for Advanced Students” 
Affiliated with the 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
EARL V. MOORE, A.M., Musical Director 


Courses in all branches of music during the 
academic year and during the special 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 22—Aug. 1, 1925 


: Head of Piano Faculty. ‘Noted 

Guy Maier, artist and Teacher. Series of ar- 
TT ticles now running in ETUDE. . 

° Head of Voice Faculty _ 

Theodore Harrison, Concert Baritone and 


renowned Teacher, 


Minneapolis School of Music 
ORATORY AND DRAMATIC ART | 
WILLIAM H. PONTIUS, Director 

60-62 Eleventh St., So., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Large Faculty of European and American Artist Teachers, 
Year Book Free on Request 


DETROIT 
CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


SUMMER Bist Year 
eae sh 

M A S T E R Francis L. York, M. A., Pres. Exurzasetu Jounson, Vice-Pres. 
O OPFERS « courses’ In Piano, Voice, Violiny Cello, Organ, Theory, 
SCH OL Oral npeerDRere rons ete. Work basedson best modern and educa 


tional prineipl Numerous Leetures, Conc sorksand Recitals throughout the 


Finest Conservatory In the West 


| SIGHT READING Ss Pranists 


PIANIsts can become perfect sight readers by studying 

my course on ““The Art of Sight Reading.’’ Sight 
reading is not a ‘‘gift’’ and is within the reach of all 
pianists--beginners and advanced.’ It tells you of the 
difficulties of sight reading and how overcome--method 
of reading and practice--faults made and how rectified-- 
how to play accompaniments at sight--etc. 

Complete Course of 5 lessons by mail $5.00 
Satisfaction Guaranteed or Refund made 


Danford Hall, 559 So. 35th Ave., Omaha, Nebraska 


year, Fixoutlont Bourd Accommodations, Teachers’ Sukoniesitea: diplomas and 


June 22 to degrees conferred, Many free udvantages. We own our own, building, located 
in the center of most cultural T anelamiitiane Students may enter at any time, 


Six Weeks 


Head of Violi id Or- 
Samuel Lockwood, Shoat Dapeeiel 


Diplomas and Certificate Forms Artist and Teacher. — 
Complete list with prices contained in our Palmer Christian, University Organist. 


*‘Music Teacher’s Handbook” which also contains eer bites Organist 
other business requisites for the Music Teacher. and teacher 


Rree\on Hendcnt Joseph E Maddy, * Public School Methods. 


PHEO, PRESSER CO., 1712-1714 Chestnut St.. Phila., Pa. Nationally _ noted 
authority. 


tebe eehiccek SS Wilfred Wilson, rivcjcr oa! Band Instr 
seme cee AML Re MUSIC D A N A’ S M U s I fe A L I N Ss T I T U T E 25 Well-Known Misocised Teachers 
Cita taco raha tant | Cores lteling ts nA EAE ctcy by Mr, Mair and’ Mi. Harsoea, Tallon rata 
See oe ames et a aa Pa ara ce ON aoe te ae ag es ee ae 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Methods. All branches taught on the daily lesson plan :: Special Music Supervisors Course Bote: May Featival trea days. “Eee pbc. 


Bulletin sent free upon request Pupils now registering for Summer Course for, 1925 and Regular Course for 1925-26 further information, address 


LOWELL L, TOWNSEND, Director. Catalogue on-application to LYNN B. DANA, Pres. Desk E. CHARLES A. SINK, Secretary 


EERE 


For particulars of summer sesston and detatled information address 


JAMES H. BELL, Sec., Box 7, 5035 Woodward Ave., DETROIT, MICH. 


INCORPORATED 


(Fincinnati (onservatory o Music 


SUMMER SESSION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC (Accredited) . 


Intensive six weeks’ courses giving credit toward cert ficates, diplomas and degrees. Instruction in Orchestral Instru- 
ments and in organization of School Orchestras. Affiliation with the University of Cincinnati provides a complete course 
for Public School Music Supervisors. Ten weeks’ Summer Season of Grand Opera at student rates. 


All other departments open ideal Home Department on the campus for students from a distance, 


Advanced study of music in all branches. Faculty 
of 35 specialists. High school course or equivalent 
required. Courses lead to degree of iY aoe 
semester Opens Sept. 15th. Catalog and year boo 

. Oberit n Conservatory of alta Oherling Ohio 


Sead for Summer Announcement to BERTHA BAUR, Director Highland Ave., Burnet Ave., and Oak St., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


50 to $500 a Month and More! § 


TERE IS THE WAY TO 
BARN $15 to $25 a DAY 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME 


EXPERT We Make You an 


oS 
. ExpertPianoTuner 
Demand and Technician 
lhere are only in 12 Weeks 
00 competent 
ers inthe You ce easily earn from $15 to 
States. $25 a day between jobs. We 
I Saya guarantee to graduate you an 


Expert Tuner and Technician in 
approximately 12 weeks. You 
learn by doing. Our Diploma 
Identifies You. Everywhere. 
Write us today for professional 
courtesy offer. 


leeds you 


a pay you 


Send Today for 
Free Book giv- 
ing fascinating 
details of thisBig 
Pay Profession. 


‘olliCollege of Piano Tuning 
lept. 28 280 Polk Building 


LaPorte, indiana 
’ (Formerly of Valparaiso) 


Jew $85,000 plant and equipment 


Wecanteachyou 
DRAWING 
in your own 
. home “dur- 
ing spare 
time, 
years of success- 
ful teaching prove 
our abllity. 

10 Courses In Com- 
mercial end Illus- 
trative Drawing 

: Endorsed by high 

art authorities, 
Students trained by members of 
ur Faculry are filling high-salaried 
tions, Artist’s Outlet FRER 
‘rolled Students, 


rite today for Art Year Book. ’ 


HOOLAPPLED ART 


d Art Bldg, Room 14, BATTLE CREEK MCP 
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DARKENS and BEAUTIFIES 
EYELASHES and BROWS 
INSTANTLY, makes them ap- 
ear naturally dark, long and 
uxuriant. | Adds wonderful charm, 
beauty and eeeepsion, to uny face, 
Perfectly harmless. Used Akeae millions 
of lovely women. CK WN, 
cbtainable in solid form or Oe 
roof liquid. ape at your dealer’s or 
Firect postpaid 
MAYBELLINE CO. CHICAGO 


ianologues 


1e clever pianologue merits a place‘on every enter- 


lent program. For either platform or parlor use, 
pecially recommend the following as readings or 
cal solos: 


EAMIN’ IN DE TWILIGHT . « 4°. . (Negro) 
i RH vey A leases Meum Orous) 
EP A SMILIN? ' A . (Inspirational) 
E Lapies’ Aip . » « (Humorous) 
B Lavy Who Lives ‘Next Door (Humorous) 
reer Lirr.r Lapy (Humorous juvenile) 

Ik FOR YURESELF, YOHN . . (Swede dial.) 
E STORY or A SONG ‘. (Dramatic) 


ny On Da Poone .. . « (Italian dial.) 
Bh YOUNGEST IN THE FAMILY (Humorous juvenile) 
full sheet music form—price, postpaid, each, 35c. 
sar of ten “Erupe 1925 CoLLecrion,” $3.00. 
ylete list of entertainment material on request. 


T. S. DENISON & CO. 
Dramatic Publishers 


5- WABASH AVE., DEPT. 73, CHICAGO 


WENTY YEARS of develop- 

ment has wor universal ne- 
knowled mn nt of “ORGOBLO™ 
superlo: » Recent: improve- 
ments have mute the 


SUPER “ORGOBLO” , 


Sine Eiicient=Ouret - 

Most of the largest and thnest 
\merican Organs are blawn by 
ORCOBLOS, 

The ORGOBLO has won the 

ghest award In every ex posi- 


ered, 
Special “ORGOBLO JUNTOR™ 
for Teed and Student Organs, 


‘THE. SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 


Organ Power De ae 
RTFORD SeECTICUT 


GRAVERS LIT HOGRAPHERS 
ANYTHING IN MUSIC BY ANY PROCESS 
PRINT FOR INDIVIDUALS 


as well as heard, 


. church’ is 
* seriously «and intelligently how it may best 


' giving. 


that the result is often 
a little meaningless for orchestral tran- 
scription. The soft-toned Gedacht can be 
frequently used in the softer passages with 
delightful effect, although the pedal kept 
coupled simply to a manual of soft string 
quality alone will many times be found a 
sufficient ‘bass. 

There are also lovely melodies to be 
found in the rarely heard. oratorios of 
Handel. Almost anything. from this com- 
poser will sound well on the organ, as no 
doubt Handel, great organist that he was, 
naturally conceived. in that» style. One 
who is not already familiar with the 
work would do well to» become acquainted 
with “Susanna.” He will find some inter- 
esting things to play as solos notably the 

r “When First. Saw my Loyely Maid,” 
and “Chastity, thou Cherub Bright.” 

What was said previously in regard to 
form should be remembered in general 
registration. Jast .ag malsjcal’ form is the 
matter of dealing**with thematic material 
il!’a composition, in the same sense, might 


be understood the matter of dealing with 
tone, color, dynamics, rhythm and _ inter- 
pretation in general. Just-.as ‘the ear 
desires the re-entry of some phrase or 
strain of melody after hearing. it, once, in 
the same way the -ear the 
second or third time a certain, quality of 
tone, provided of course that the tone in 
question be deserving of more than 
hearing, and that it is a suitable 
use. All, whether trained in music or mot, 
if they think at all, prefer (even though 
they may not be conscious,of it) a thing 
to be cast in a form. The 
is natural, and with a little care the organ- 
WA per fat 


welcomes. for 


one 
stop to 


good desire 


ist can do much to meet it: mance 
may 


tionally, and yet fail to satisfy., 


technically, ands. tradi- 
And the 


organist should be his own severest critic, 


be faultless, 


not ceasing his endeavors to perfect every 


detail of his interpretations. till he is con- «4% 


scious of the quiet commendation ‘of., , that 
something within, 


called 


The Organist as an Asset 


By the Rev. Frederick F. Shannon, D. D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tere is every reason why the organist 
should be an asset to the-church. Plainly 
the church which doesnot regard him as 
an essential factor in its work and wor- 
ship is not alive soethe great interests it 
is here to serve. Positively speaking, every 
morally obligated to consider 
receive the best its organist is capable of 
And, one of the fundamental re- 
quirements, certainly, is what I venture to 
call “atmosphere.” Nor do I mean by at- 
mosphere those noxious gases which per- 
vade altogether too many church edifices 
and administer such lethargic inclination 
to pew occupants that the dominie’s dis- 
course is hopelessly short-circuited—that 
is, for all sleeping-car passengers! Rather 
does atmosphere mean those infinitely 
finer realities expressed in the church’s ap- 


preciation, enthusiasm, support and_ per- 
sonal interest. 
On the organist’s part there are also 


definite requirements, if he is to prove an 
asset instead of a liability. The first, of 
course, is musi@al training and capacity. 
This may signify a combination of rare 
attainments, inherited and acquired. The 
difterence in the\bad music coming from 
a great organ and the good music coming 


. from a poor organ. is explained by the or- 


ganist. This is all common place enough, 
yet it is so fundamental that it lays un- 
mistakable stress upon the necessity. for 
genuine ability in, the organist himself. 
The oft-told story of Paganini and his 
one string is ‘repeated in the organist’s 
genius also. 


A second element of the organist’s Suc- 
and. far, his, Awork. 
Even the production of sweet soundsmay 
become leadenly mechanical without an 
undivided interest therein. Thi8 is sdme- 
thing, it is hardly necessary to add, above 
financial remuneration, legitimate and im- 
perative as that is. It is simply that in- 
definable quality “character” — 
character determined to itself 
through honest work. 

The organist, must 
tact. In a word, he must be an artist in 
human nature as well as artist in one of 
the fine arts. For tact is often an artist's 
sure from attack, whether 
members of his quartet and chorus or 
from members of the church and music 
committee. In a modified degree, perhaps, 
but no less truly, tact is as worthful to 
an organist as to the minister himself. 

Another element which must not be 
overlooked is the spirit of devotion. All 
things considered, a religious soul is more 
melodious than an irreligious soul.; What 
a pity for one who speaks the golden lan- 
music—which that fine musician 
Sidney Lanier, defined as 
of a 


Indeed, an. irreligious musician is 


cess is sympathy in 


named 
express 


moreover, possess 


defense from 


guage of 
and poet, love 


in search word—to lack a devout 
heart ! 
almost as much out of place in the choir 
loft as a godless clergyman is in the pul- 
pit. 


ice while his words breathe flame, the or- 


As a minister’s soul should not feel 


ganist's heart should not be Christless 


while his fingers build enchanting palaces 
of harmony.—The Diapason. 


“Let no man doubt the omnipotence 
of Nature, doubt the majesty of man’s 
soul; let no unfriended son of genius 
despair; if he have the will, the right 
will, then the power also has not been 
denied him. It is: but the artichoke that 


[AUSTIN ORGANS} 


ECENT contracts show many other 
large Austin organs demanded from 
far west, middle west, ‘the far south and 
the east. Morristown, N. J., is to have 
another big Austin, companion to the one 
in St: Peter's church. Our preduct 
could not be so widely distributed without 
assurance that the product has stood 
the severest tests of mechanical 
and tonal quality. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 


will not grow except in gardens. The 
acorn is cast carelessly abroad into the 
wilderness, yet it rises to be an oak; 
on the wild soil it nourishes itself, it 
defies the tempest, and lives for a thou- 
sand years.”—Thomas Carlyle. 


MADE 
EASY 


TEACHING 


Anew, simple, effective method 
of presenting old facts—tested 
by years of use—saves time and 
energy forteacher,money for par- 
ents—increases teacher's earn- 
ingsthreeorfourtimes—assures 
interest and progress. 


Appili- 
eable to any instrument and 
any age. Everythingcomplete | 
—getittoday,useittomorrow. 


= MUSICAL = booklet 
KINDERGARTEN Alle aes 
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g within, which De ‘Pachmanr has’. 4 4 y) 9 
“Listening to the inner voice.” f ul ’ | t 


takes all odor out 
of perspiration 


Every woman who values 


the appeal of her femin- 


ine charm should know 
about ‘‘Mum’’, the dainty 
and effective cream- 
deodorant. 

‘Mum’’ keeps you free 
all day and evening from 
the inevitable odcr of 
perspiration that is so de- 
structive to: your personal 
daintiness. 
Careful-women use 

4 bbe | . 

Mum” regularly with 
the sanitary napkin— 
proof of its effectiveness 
and safety... 

‘Mum’ is 25c and 50c at 
all stores, Or see special 
OLieie 1s." aa 
(Men also know that “Well-groomed”’ 
more than “Well dressed”. They 
alive to the importance of using 
prevent the unpleasant odor of 
as women are.) 


Remove Unwanted Hair 


There is a safe, 


means 
are just as 
“Mum” to 
perspiration 


quick, sure way of removing 
unwanted hair from the underarms, face, 
neck or limbs. Evans’s Depilatory Outfit does 
not make the hair come back coarser as shav- 
ing does. Complete outfit ready for instant 
use—enough to last for months—75 cents at 
stores or see Special Offer. 


——SPECIAL OFFER COUPON 
MUM MBFG., CO. 
1119 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


.for offer checked. [J ‘‘Mum’’ 
delightfully scented Powder Perfume 


Herewith 


© “Amoray,” 


25c, 


Tale 25c. (1) Evans’s Depilatory Outfit 75c. [] Both 
“Mum” and “Amoray” 40c. All three—$1.25 
worth for $1. 
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SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


Founded 1895 by Wm. H. Sherwood 


1925 Summer Session 


Six Weeks—June 29 to August 8 


HOME OF THE SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Under the following Artist Teachers 


PIANO VOICE VIOLIN 
Georgia Kober Else Harthan Arendt Joska de Babary 
Arthur van Eweyk P. Marinus Paulsen 
Daniel Protheroe 
Glenn Friermood 

DRAMATIC ART 
William Owen 


George Ralf Kurtz 
Louis Luntz 

Edwin Stanley Seder 
Sidney Silber 
Theodora Troendle 


MASTER CLASSES 


Free Piano Normal Class, Special Public School 


CELLO 
Arthur Zack 


In Piano, Voice and Violin. 


Music Course, Classes in Harmony, History of Music, Accompanying, Appreciation, 
Ensemble, Choral Conducting, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Languages. Private Instruction 
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center of men’s attention wherever she went. 
as her secret? Theanswerissimple. Hitherine 
tively, or through wide experience, she understood 
human nature. She knew what to do, what to 
well as what not to do, not to say, always and 
here, to beattractive, interesting, and bewitch- 
fascinating to men. 
paige is power. Any woman who understands 
psychology can be equally fascinating. Beauty 
ry. Once you understand man’s human 
» Winning his interest and making yourself a 
r of attraction isan pass, matter. 
tr FREE book, “THE SECRET OF FASCINAT- 
WOMANHOOD,” gives you the key to man’s 
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Question and Answer Department 


Conducted by ARTHUR DE GUICHARD 


Always send your full name and address. 
been neglected. 


No questions will be answered when this has 


Only your initials or a chosen nom de plume will be printed. 


Make your questions short and to the point. 


Questions regarding particular pieces, metronomic markings, etc., not likely to be of interest 
to the greater number of ETUDE readers will not be considered. 


Irregular Rhythms. 
Please tell me how to play the follow- 
ing: 


RS IJ d an AEP Bp ie 
i fo oe oe a a 


wlddd: ty Se 
WT le: Ls Hy Jd aie ware 


W. F. #E., Chicago, Tl. 

A. Many rules have been given by as 
many pedagogs, based upon the exuct rela- 
tive positions of the two hands mathemati- 
cally determined. There may be a few play- 
ers who can, by théir mathematical calcula- 
tions, succeed in playing similar passages 
slowly and correctly. But the moment the 
passages ate more extended and the move- 
ment is rapid, the execution becomes uneven. 
These calculations are absolutely necessary 
in the making of a perforated roll for a 
player-piano; but they. are of little use to 
the performer. A wide experience ‘of, many 
years has shown conclusively that the surest, 
quickest and best way to obtain perfect 
rhythmical independence of the two hands is 
to practice, daily, the two hands in groups of 
notes (3 to 2, 4, to 3, 54#to 2,5 to 3, 7 to 3, 
7 to 4, and so forth ; first the greater number 
by the right hand, to the smaller, number in 
the left; then vice-versa). Then, in your 
daily scale study, practice triplets in one 
hand to duplets in the other, and vice-versa; 
after which, the other combinations of irreg- 
ular rhythms, over the entire key-board, in 
scales and arpeggios. BUT, all this. study 
requires that each hand shall practice its 
rhythm alone, until sufficient independence is 
gained; then gradually introduce the other 
hand for a few measures. Practicing thus, 
you will find after a relatively short time 
that you have mastered the difficulty practi- 
cally, almost subconsciously. Your brain; with- 
out effort, will be sensing—not thinking 
the two motions. 


Quality of Voice; How to Improve 
and Make It Sympathetic. 


Q. A vocal student, I would like to ascer- 
tain—1. What are the factors that make up 
the quality of a voice? 2. Can its natural 
quality be improved? 38. Is: it. possible to 
develop a sympathetic tone, and how ?—Max 
B., New York City. i 

A. 1. Breath control; pitch; intensity ; 
eorrect resonance; freedom of emission; the 
personal appeal, that is, the persdénal timbre 
that appeals to an audience—personal to 
each individual singer, and no two alike. 
The natural quality can be improved; 
this depends upon three things: (a) The 
natural detects to be overcome; {b) 
telligence of the singer; (c) The knowledge 
and experience of the teacher, as @ tcacher. 
3. The “sympathetic tone’ is the personal 
quality alluded to. Of course it can be de- 
veloped, but to be. developed it must have a 
foundation or starting-point. If all the voice 
be bad, harsh, repulsive, not a good note to 
its compass, the person possessing it should 
not be encouraged to train it—at least, not 
for professional purposes. If, however, tbere 
be some good notes, the singer intelligent and 
apt, the teacher entirely tompetent, then this 
yoice could be made even throughout and, pos- 
sibly, from this starting-point, developed into 
an attractive voice of good quality. 


Unusual Rhythms, in Combination. 


Q. I have before me a song in 4-4 time, 
then in 5-4 time in the next measure, and so 
forth alternatcly until the end, Are. there 
any other unusual rhythms employed? Can 
you tell me of a good erample?—Joas MBLo, 
Boston, Mass. 

i Yes; in modern musie there are many 
examples of such times as: 5-2, 5-4, 5-8, 5-16, 
7-2. T-4, 7-8, 7-16, as well as others, The most 
remarkable example of a combination of vari- 
ous rlryythms is to be found in Mozart's ‘Don 
wherein we find (Act 1) a com- 
bination of a Minuet (3-4), a Gavotte (2-4) 
and a Danza Tedesca (8-8); and they are 
combined with that wonderful grace and 
purity that Mozart alone could write. 


Compass of Instruments and Voices. 

Q. J have scen somewhere that there is a 
certain analogy between stringed instruments 
and voices. Docs such a thing exist? If so, 
in what way?—Curiovus, Broad St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

A. To a certain extent thére is a ‘“euri- 
ous” similarity betweén the pitch of the low 
notes of the string quartet instruments and 
those of the mixed voeal quartet. The lowest 
note on the violoncello is the C below the 
bass staff; this is the lowest note of the 


heavy bass voice, or basso profundo. The 
lowest note on the Viola (imisnamed the 
alto) is the C of ‘the second space on the bass 
staff; this note is also the lowest note of the 
tenor yoice. The lowest note on the violin 
is G of the fourth space on the bass staff ; 
this note may be considéred as the lowést con- 
tralto note. What about the soprano, or treble? 
Well, it is the same as the tenor; its lowest 
note is C also, but since the woman’s voice is 
an octave higher than the man’s the soprano 
lowest note is the C (middle C) an octave 
above the tenor low C. Of course some voices 
can go lower than these “lowest’’ notes, but 
they are seldom written. The strings, cannot 
go lower, but they have the advantage of 
being able to go very much higher. An inter- 
esting observation. 


The Use of Slurs. 


Q. What is the real use of slurs in piano 
music? What do they mean? How am TI to 
treat them? Are they merely to mark leyato 
passages ?—A. C. D. Syracuse. 

A. Briefly put, slurs serve the purpose of 
punctuation signs. They mark out the music 
into phrases and sentences, long or short as 
the case may be. When we look at a piece so 
marked, it would often seem as if we are 
looking at the sketch of a picture, of which 
the notes are. tle details and the slurred pas- 
sages the chief features. Indeed. we must so 
play: the composition ;- giving the first note 
of the slur (or phrase) more importance than 
the others, and making the last note the least 


important—unless otherwise marked. 
Compositions for Piano by Rimsky~- 
Korsakow. 
Q.; Has Rimsky-Korsakow written any 


compositions for the piano? 
recommend a few selections to me? 
any satisfactory arrangement of 
priccto Espagnole?”—N. EB. K., 
Canada. 

A. His chief compositions for piano are: 
Six variations on B-A-C-H (op. 10); four 
pieces (op. 11); three pieces (op. 15); eight 
variations on a Folk-song; six Fugues (op. 
17); five variations for the ‘Paraphrases ;” 
a Piano Concerto, in Ct minor (op. 380). 
There exists also a good arrangement of the 
Capriccio Espagnole (op. 34), but the pub- 
lisher’s name escapes me. Rimsky-Korsakow 
has written a large number of excellent songs 
for different voices to piano accompaniment ; 
these may interest you. 


If so, would you 

Ts there 
his “Oa- 
Vancouver, 


How to Study 
Teacher. 


Q. 1. I am a Public School Teacher. As. far 
as I can judge my speaking voice is rightly 
producced—no vocal fatigue at end of day’s 
work. 2. My voice is tenor, from G@ (first 
line in bass-clef) to G (second. line treble-clef) . 
Unable to have a teacher. Please suggest the 
books and ewercises best suited to a self-help 
student. 3. How moy I best acquire the art 
of interpreting “Master-songs?” 4. What 
shall I attain in the vocal field, with only 
thirty minutes’ daily practice. and ‘the handi- 
cap of talking all through the day?—®. D. 
A., Barbados, B. W. I. 


Singing Without a 


A. Your description reads more like a bari- 
tone than a-tenor. The baritone. range is 
from low A flat (sometimes G) to the high G 
you name. A chorus tenor has to sing to this G, 
the soloist to B flat; but he does not bave to 
sing lower than C -(seéond space, bass clef). 
You need expert opinion and advice as to 
your kind of voice—whether tenor. or bari- 
tone. It is the quality which decides that, 
not the range. You cannot learn safely with- 
out a competent male teacher, neither can 
you learn from books or from correspondence. 
3. (See preceding answer). You may, how- 
eyer, learn to declaim from memory the 
words of your song.as if reciting. Watch 
the expression you endeavor to impart, when 
reciting, then endéavor to sing them with the 
same expréssion, also from memory, 4. Im- 
possible to advance any opinion without hear- 
ing you, and seeing you. 


J. B. Cramer, Pianist and Pedagog. 


Q. During a visit to London (England), 

T came across a music store in Regent Street, 
if IT am not mistaken, bearing the name of 
J. B. Cramer, Is the owner of this store the 
same person as the composer of the rwell- 
known Studies (by J. B. Cramer)? It would 
seem curious to me to find that the music- 
seller and the world-known composer are one 
and the same.—H, D., Flint, Mich. 
B. Cramer (Johann-Baptist, or Jean- 
Baptiste, or John Baptist), the world-renowned 
pianist, composer and pedagog, was born at 
Mannheim (Germany), in 1771, and died in 
London (England), in 1858. In 1828, with 
John Addison for partner, he founded a musie 
publishing company with the title of “Cramer 
& Co.” and which still exists under the same 
name. In three years’ time the firm will 
celebrate its centenary. 
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ANY are the combinations to which 

amateur musicians lend themselves. 
Most of them are very bad. They grade up 
from the terrible trio composed of violin, 
cornet and piano to the more ambitious small 
orchestra, boasting a membership of per- 
haps twenty. But in almost every case the 
instrumentation is not balanced properly; 
or the ability of the various members, even 
where the personnel approaches’ anything 
like symmetry, is so divergent that the 
results are anything’ but exhilarating to 
listeners. 

The current and erroneous idea that 
noise is the better part of musical expres- 
sion, which was held by the amateur of 
yore, seems happily to be on the wane. 
The lower strata, addicted to saxophones 
and other crimes in brass in their multi- 
farious shapes, convene in batches of five 
and six and Jazz becomes their guardian 
fetich. 

But the ambitious amateur, wishing to 
better himself, sees that such tactics are 
unsatisfactory and scorns them. He turns 
to the small orchestra because there the 
classics,’ or near-classics, are played. 

Here also he is beset with difficulty. 
There is a ratio of one good musician to 
three who are not so. It is, then, incum- 
bent upon the great to drag along the les- 
ser, and the resultant cacophony is easy 
to imagine. There is also a notable lack 
of good flutists, bassoonists and players of 
the oboe, and the trumpet player who can 
negotiate the difficult parts of most of the 
newer orchestral compositions is difficult 
to find. If, perchance, one is run to earth, 
he does not stay long in amateur ranks, 
but wanders off into professional fields. 

This discrepancy means that the utilitar- 
ian violinist must play all melodies. The ef- 
fect is monotonous to an extreme. The vari- 
ous voices of the orchestra are its chief 
charm, but the small orchestra, with its in- 
adequate personnel, degenerates into noth- 
ing more than a violin solo, accompanied 
by various cackles, bleats and groans em- 
anating from instruments impreperly 
handled by players whose enthusiasm 
transcends their technic. 

For the violinist, the violoncellist or the 
player of the. viola, chamber music is the 
proper outlet. There tone and technic are 
appreciated and more is learned. Every 
player is a responsible. and contribyting 
member of the organization.. There is no 
such a thing as a blaring trumpet or a 
vociferous bass drum covering a multitude 
of sins. No one is relegated: to that odious 
duty of counting nothing but innumerable 
measures of rest against the coming of a 
solo which, when it does come, is spoiled 
by the intrusion of someone who has no 
business to be there. 


age 
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The Combination 


Chamber music combinations are many, 
but balance and keeping the caste of the 
instruments seem to be the result desired 
in all of them. Starting with the well- 
known and admired trid consisting of vio- 
lin, violoncello and. piatio, one finds the 
string trio, the string quartet, the quintet 
of piano, two violins, .viola and violon- 
cello; the sextet, and combinations of 
seven, eight and nine instruments, which 
are in reality nothing morg’ than the rep- 
resentatives of each orchestral section. 

Of all these the most beautiful and best 
is the quartet, for four parts bring out all 
that is necessary, and no more. There are 
quartets of every variety and species, from 
the quartet for flutes; ‘celli;: violins; two 
violins, ‘cello and piang; violin, viola, ‘cello 
and piano, to the ultimate in this form of 
endeavor, the string quartet. This is the 
most perfect of all combinations, for it 
represents the family of bowed instruments 
by its principal members, 

It seems unnecessary ‘to state that the 
string quartet consists of two violins, a 
viola and a ‘cello, but, strange to say, not 
everyone knows that such is the personnel. 
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The Amateur String Quartet. 


‘By Alfred Sprissler 


We recall the time when our quartet was 
requested to play at a local church. The 
organist sent her little sister to us to get 
the organ parts of the string quartets we 
were going to play, so that she could study 
them. 

This organist had been employed in the 
practice of music for some fifteen years, 
and had attended recitals and concerts 
through all that time. Yet her case is 
typical of some of the ignorance current 
bearing on the string quartet, its function 
and its possibilities. The amateur has much 
to learn concerning its charm and value 
as a teaching medium. 

The salient fact.in the selection of the 
personnel is that no one in the quartet 
is a soloist. No one is to be “better” than 
any other one, and no one’s work is to be 
more evident than that of any other. The 
four temperathents are to be merged into 
one. All thoughts of individual glory. are 
to be forgotten. Each one of the four is 
to work for the common weal. 


“Playing Second’’ 


The first violin part is no more impor- 
tant than the second. This is welcome 
news to the amateur violinist who abhors 
the idea of “playing second.” There is no 
point of similarity between the orchestral 
second, with its sequence of monotonous 
chords and after-beats, and the second vio- 
lin in a string quartet, in which every note 
must be played with exactness, and in 
which melodies occur with alarming fre- 
quency. 

It is very hard to find a good viola 
player. Those extant are mostly violinists 
who, by reason of degenerating prowess, 
have seen fit to be relegated to the com- 
parative seclusion of “inside work” rather 
than. be out of the running altogether. 
Hence, there is always some ‘misconception 
as to what the viola does in the quartet. 

Suffice it to say, however, that the viola 
is just as important as the violins are, and 
has just as much difficulty in the way of 
technic. Its part frequently rises to 
heights never reached in a lifetime of or- 
chestral endeavor; and its intrinsic possi- 
bilities, long ignored, are shown fully. 

The violoncello, besides being the bass 
of- the conclave and forming the funda- 
mental upon which the melodic features are 
superimposed, takes on new responsibilities. 
The ’cellist, like the player of the viola, 
can make. or mar ‘the performance; and 
unless, the ’cellist is seasoned and sure of 
himself in time and rhythm, the quartet 
is doomed. 

Thus it may be seen that the string quar- 
tet -presents an absolute reversal of the 
duties accorded the several instruments in 
other, combinations. The viola takes’ on 
new dignity, ‘loses its modest niche and 
becomes of unparalleled importance. The 
‘cello comes ‘out of the cellar and takes 
the player into the intricacies of the thumb 
positions, something which demands a 
player of ability. 

Above all, let the injunction stated above 
be remembered. Individuality and the de- 
sire to he heard above the rest of the 
organization must he forgotten. All must 


be done to make the quartet sound as one 
instrument, with no differences of-opinion. 
There must be a constant reciprocity, a 
“give and take,” in which each man listens 
for his companions and regulates his play- 
ing accordingly. 

Constant practice together will do this. 
That enables each man to know what to 
expect from the other, his faults, his idio- 
syncrasies and his possibilities. 


Literature 
The amount of music composed. for 
string quartet. has been appalling. The 


amount of this»which is bad is devastat- 
ing. Estimating roughly, about one-fifth 
of the compositions for the string quartet 
is useless to professionals and impossible 
for amateurs. 

The form reached its culmination with 
Beethoven. . Since then, the works of 
Tschaikowski, Dvorak, Brahms and Sme- 
tana have been only extremely difficult and 
often melodious twitterings. The Brahms 
is only played as an index of ability and 
courage, and the Smetana is performed be- 
cause of the movement immortalized by 
the Flonzaley’s on a certain phonograph 
disc. Mendelssohn and ‘Schubert, espe- 
cially the posthumous work of the latter. 
which embodies his “Death and_ the 
Maiden” as the Andante con moto move- 
ment, sometimes rise to the heights, but 
are a trifle “thin’ in the harmony and 
contrapuntal science, after Beethoven. 

The incipient quartet can do no better 
than to begin with Papa Haydn whose 
work in this field stands in a class by 
itself. The quartets are short, melodious, 
solid and worth while as an opening 
wedge to the vast realm of string quartets. 
Haydn never forgets himself and searches 
for extraneous effects as even Beethoven 
does in his later works in this form, but 
keeps an equable, flowing melody which is 
never retarded by very serious technical 
difficulties. 

Haydn’s Jokes 

Some of the Haydn quartets are, to the 
uninitiated, nothing more than soli for the 
first violin until the wearied ’cellist finds 
himself stared out of. countenance by an 
apparently innocent passage which taxes 
his powers to perform.. It is these little 
“jokes” which keep the quartets always 
fresh. ’ 

The most famous is the Kaiser-Quartet, 
Opus 76, No..13, which makes use of the 
Austrian. anthem, “Gott erhalte © Franz 
unseren Kaiser,’ as the theme of the 
adagio movement. This is again used in 
the variations immediately following and 
is in turn taken up by the other instru- 
ments, each voice having the melody in a 
separate variation against the accompani- 
ment of the other three. The second vari- 
ation is a wonderfully ingenious duet for 
the two violins, the viola and ’cello rest- 
ing. 

For the study of Haydn the amateur 
quartet will do well to produce the 
liinfsehn Beriimte Quartelte, published by 
Peters is an excellent edition. ‘This con- 
tains the melodious’ Opus 54, No. 1, the 
Kaiser-Quarlet, and others of equal inter- 


est. They are all melodious and e 
rendition. : 
But do not think Haydn” is easy 
music is difficult. The quartet, espe 
the string quartet, is the most d 
form of musical expression. Tn 
much depends upon the interpretati 
good organizations are incorpofati 
works in their repertoires because o 
very thing. 5 ; 
After Haydn has been mastsred 
the true worth of the quartet is br 
home to the players, Mozart should 
studied. This composer’s works re 
more study than Haydn’s; for they 
tricate, and the contrapuntal labyri 
although not so involved as those of F 
thoven, are rather above the average ; 
teur’s capabilities. ol 
Later, however, Beethoven may 
proached with due reverence and r 
On the way up to him, one may att 
Schubert and Mendelssohn for diversi 
Then the general ruination of quart 
Brahms, may be attacked gingerly. 
composer’s writings seem to hold a str 
and awful fascination for quartets, 
compositions are the goal for which 1 
quartets strive, and during their stri 
the agony of the audience is piti 
endure. 5 
A word to the incipient quartets! J 
the blandishments of the many “alb 
of transcribed saccharine melodies 
are too often foisted on those wish 
play quartets. These transcriptions ; 
often not in true quartet style. They i 
frequently very poor. In them the fi 
violinist will have the melody to the - 
exclusion of everything produced 
remaining trio of the organization. ~ — 


What Two Years Will Do 

Two years of constant practi 
careful study should enable the qu 
meet anything and subdue it pain 
By that time what was grueling effor 
be comparatively easy and the tra 
ment will be found. Then the four 
sit down to a new quartet, and play | 
The answer of this is in the enseml 
The four can attack a new quartet 
player, for the combination is 
strong as its weakest member. If 
ordination has improved the weakest | 
ber, the quartet is ready for action. 


Scales and Arpessi ' 


Miscua E_may, the-eminent concert \ 
linist, tells me that when he is on a cone 
tour, and his time for practice is extr 
limited, -he firids nothing’ so good as > 
practice of scales in double stops—thir 
sixths, octaves and tenths—for keeping 
condition, 

Scales and arpeggi practice are the t 
legs ‘by which the acquirement of vie 
technic progress the most rapidly. This 
practice in its most highly concentra 
form, and ten minutes of this kind of pr 
tice is easily equal to thirty minutes sp 
in playing miscellaneous pieces.. These t 
forms of practice are labor savers, and 
down to a remarkable extent the #f 
which must: be spent in building up a gc 
technic on the violin. 

The student who does the scales < 
arpeggi in all keys daily gets practice 
every note and position used ii vi 
playing. If the scales and arpeggi — 
played with various bowings as well, 
get bowing practice in addition, and lit 
ally kill several birds with one stone. 

Many amateurs who have only, a w 
limited time for practice usually spend 
entire time on pieces, and do no teclin 
work or studies at all. In this they, mak 
grave mistake, for even if they spend'o 
a small portion of their limited) praet 
time in playing scales, arpeggi, and fi 
exercises, they will make much greater ~ 
vancement than if they spent all their 
on pieces. Bs: 

Scales and arpeggi in their si mp 


‘can be practiced after the first few 
of violin study, the easier scales 
s taken first, commencing of course 
the G major scale. No other scales 
Id be attempted until the pupil can 
this scale in reasonably good tune. 
heoretically it might be supposed that it 
ould be better to begin with the C major 
ale, but this does not work out well: in 
‘actice, since the position of the hand is 
| eee by having to reach back with the 
finger to make the F natural on the E 
‘ring, which is always difficult for the 
eginner. The key of G is the natural key 
f the violin, and the edsiest for the begin- 
er, and for this reason the authors of 
ome of the latest first books of instruction, 
icluding the late Henry Schradieck, the 
amous violinist and writer of violin stud- 
ts, have commenced their books in the 
ey of G, instead of C, as was the almost 
niversal custom in earlier years. 
‘In teaching the scales, the teacher 
hould continually call the pupil’s attention 
do where the half steps lay in the-scale, 
or if this matter is not pressed on his 
ttention, the average pupil will play the 
atervals in a_slip-shod manner, without 
winging ‘out the half and whole tone 
ntervals with precision. 

A very good plan is to have the pupil 
yrite out the scale to be studied for the 
iext lesson, putting figures indicating the 


whole and half steps between the notes of 


the scale as in the following: 


Fingrs - 


Or the pupil should be made to name 
the notes of. the seale, stating where the 
tones and'half tones: come, as in the fol- 
lowing scale in “A flatj‘as follows; A flat 
to B flat, one tone, B flat to C one tone, 
C%to. D flat haff fone, D flat to E flat 
one tone, E flat to I’ one tone, F to G one 
tone, G to A flat half tone. 


“Many.,a. pupil plays practically by ear, 
although"“Il6oking’ at the notes, for he 
does not.realize exactly what notes he is 
playirig. If he*is made to name each note 
of the scale, naming the sharps or flats 
wherever*used, ‘his intonation will be vastly 
improved, since if one realizes that the 
next tone is either.a half or whole step, 
he will play that way. It is not a bad idea 
to have thé pupil*in “his daily practice 
name all the notes in his scales, studies 
and pieces before playing them. This will 
simplify matters wonderfully for the 
teacher. : 


The Amateur Violinist’s Repertory 


Pia Ear ee 


By Sid G. Hedges ce is 


_ THERE is so much music about that the 
iexperienced amateur finds ‘it very diffi- 
cult to know which to buy. Unfortunately, 
he runs the risk of missing some “stuff” 
that he ought to know if he just selects 
pieces haphazard. There are many things 
that the whole musical world has, for gen- 
erations, been unanimous in praising. 

_ Of course, a list of this nature does not 
seem very original—there have been many 
others. But most people who recommend 
pieces seem to assume that their amateur 
is a sort of Paganini who does not care to 
appear in public. I. do not intend to be 
a guide of that sort, and to talk of things 
that only an expert can play. 

_ The ordinary“amateur often never even 
gets a thorough mastery of Kayser’s 
Thirty-six Studies; so it is not of much 
use recommending him to try the Mendels- 
sohn Concerto, or Bach’s Chaconne. — 

_ Still there are many classic masterpieces 
within the scope of first or third position, 
and which are playable by the student who 
has done but two or eee years’ work, or 
even less. 

La Serenata, for nyetnale: by Braga, is 
one of the most popular violin melodies in 
the world, and does not necessarily require 
my other than first position. 

» Tschaikowsky’s Chanson Triste is simpler 
still, because of its slowness. A use of vi- 


brato will tremendously improve this piece, . 


as it will most other playing, but the “sad 
song” can actually be performed by the 
novice with twelve months’ experience. 
Gounod has written a delightful little 
verenade which “all, should know from 
ry, 
cs Murmures da Riche, ae Brugmuller, 
are almost as easy as they are popular. 
Some selections are. so popular , that 
pepple are familiar with them long before 
kivowing their. identity. - 
_Rubinstein’s Melody in I is of this type; 
ire fiddler need wait long before he 
ys it 
a More famous still is the celebrated 
go, of Handel, a very simple thing, so 
as the mere notes are concerned. 
HT uf these pieces are best procured with 


every violinist should be familiar—that by 
Schubert and the Bach-Geunod one; this 
latter is the easier, providing the pianist 
iS very good. 

That great violinist, Spohr, has left a 
beautiful Baycarolle just a trifle more difh- 
cult than the things’ mentioned. 

Of about the same standard is the uni- 
versally- known Cavatina, by Raff. There 
is just one high measure in this; but the 
fiddler should: try the rest of it as’ soon 
as possible. It is too good to leave alone. 

Wieniawski’s pieces are very showy. 
His Chanson Polonaise and Kuyawiak con- 
tain splendid three-note chord passages, but 
they are not nearly so difficult as they 
Seem: — 

Bach cafi = tasted in his Loure. 
wonderful thing about Bach's 
that one ‘never wearies of them. 

There ate. many movements in the sona- 
tas of Corelli which the comparative be- 
ginner may. find his way through; and 
niore delightful maeleshes are not easy to 
find. 3 

Glonous opera airs are numerous, 
seme have won ‘an. unchallenged 
eminence. sisi 

A Che La.Morte is one of these. It. is 
from Verdi's “Il Trovatore.” First posi- 
tion covers it adequately, though third can 
be an obvious improvement. 

Wagner:: has given much to the world. 


The 
works -is 


but 
pre- 


“Certainly the young-violinist should soon 


play the Bridal* Chorus; from 
and the Pilgrims’ Chorus, from “Taun- 
hauser.” The March from this latter 
opera may, also be procured in a violin 
arrangement. 

Sherlock Holmes declared the most. be- 
witching ‘melody itt the world to be the 
barcarolle, from Offenbach’s “Tales of 
Hoffman.” “This Barcarolle is not at all 
difficult for the violin. 

Then there is the ever-beautiful Trau- 
merei, of Schumann, easily played in first 
position. 

Everyone, sooner or later, must know 
the War March of the Priests, by Men- 
delssohn; and with the violinist it may 
be quite soon. 

Besides all of these to be played with a 
pianist, there are many standard composi- 
tions written for two violins, 


“Lohengrin,” 


Probably . 
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the most popular among these, for not 
very advanced players, are the numerous 
duets by Pleyel and Mazas, Other tried 
works are the duos by Kalliwoda, May- 
seder and Rode. : 

The student is naturally very interested 
in studies, and among the multitudes on 
every hand he may flounder all his life 
without ever meeting those that really 
matter. Standard studies are not of ele- 
mentary grade, but that should not prevent 
the learner from getting them early and 
picking out scraps here and there, so that 
in time they may become familiar. 

The supreme studies for the violinist 
are the magnificent Forty-two, of Kreut- 
zer. No others have ever equalled them, 
nor does it seem likely that their suprem- 
acy will ever be challenged. Most of 
Kreutzer are difficult; but, as it happens, 
the most famous study of the collection, 
number two, is comparatively simple and 
straightforward. Any violinist with some 
knowledge of third position, and the barest 
acquaintance with second, may have the 
joy of learning this splendid thing. 

Kayser’s Thirty-six Studies are prepara- 


tory to those of Kreutzer, and so are very 
much easier. The first half-dozen of 
them can be played after very little experi- 
ence. 

Mazas has written seventy-five violin 
studies, usually published in three sections 
—Special Studies, Brilliant Studies, and 
Studies for Artists. The first of these 
books is delightfully explicit and beneficial. 

Other great collections of studies, rank- 
ing second only to Kreutzer’s, are the 
Twenty-four Caprices, of Rode, and the 
Thirty-six Caprices, of Fiorillo. Rode is 
rather more difficult than Kreutzer, and 
Fiorillo simpler. 

Seven Divertissements, by Campagnoli, 
afford the best test ever devised of the 
violinist’s knowledge of the positions. 

I recommend, then, that every fiddler gets 
all the music I have mentioned and be- 
comes intimate with it as soon as possible. 
By so doing he will know, at any rate, 
many things that a musician can ill afford 
to be without; and he will be cultivating 
such a taste as will enable him confidently 
to reject the chaff and retain only the wheat 
among all the music he may encounter. 


Difficult to Answer 


THE editor of the Viorinist’s EtupE 
should no doubt be profoundly grateful 
for the exalted opinion which some ETuDE 
violin readers seem to have of his powers. 
To judge from letters received, which he 
is expected to answer, the writers seem to 
look on him as a combination of prophet, 
clairvoyant, telepathist and possessor of 
supernormal powers generally. Unfor- 
tunately, this is not the case. 

The three questions most frequently 
asked are the ones which are most diffi- 
cult to answer. Here they are: “Is my 
violin a genuine Cremona?” “Have I made 
proper progress for the length of time I 
have taken lessons?” “Is my teacher in- 
structing me correctly 2” 

The first question is the one most fre- 
quently asked, and as a rule all that is 
sent to help the editor to decide whether 
the violin is a genuine Cremona is a copy 
of the label pasted inside the violin. Now 
the writer of one of these letters would 
see what folly it would be to copy the 
words on a $20 bill and write to a bank 
teller or cashier in another city as follows: 
“Dear Sir, I have a $20 bill with the fol- 
lowing words printed on it. Is it genuine 
or counterfeit?” No one with the slightest 
intelligence would write such a letter to a 
bank. They would know at once that the 
banker would have to have the bill in his 
hands, to decide whether it was genuine 
or counterfeit. But, in violin matters, 
people seem to lose their common sense. 
They do not hesitate to send a copy of the 
label in their violin and ask the editor to 
decide upon the merits of a violin he has 
never seen, simply on the strength of the 
wording of a label. 

Anyone who wishes to learn if a violin 
is genuine should show it to an expert, 
such as can be found by consulting a firm 
of reputable dealers in old violins. It is 
quite impossible to find out by sending a 
copy of the label to the editor of a musi- 
cal magazine, who never has seen the in- 
strument. Labels mean nothing. They 
can be bought in sheets like postage stamps, 
and pasted in any violin. 

Question 2. ‘Have I made proper prog- 
ress?” is almost as bad. To get a correct 
answer to this question the writers seem 
to think that all that is necessary is to 
send a list of the studies and solo pieces 
they have studied or “been through.” They 
never reflect that the all-important ques- 
tion is how well they can play these studies 
or solos. The editor has no means of 
knowing, for he has never heard them play 
a note. The names of the compositions 
studied mean nothing. If the student can 


play them well, very good progress might 
be indicated, and if very badly, hardly any 
progress at all. Most of these inquirers 
also neglect to give their age and the num- 
ber of hours of daily practice they have 
done, matters of prime importance in de- 
ciding whether the rate of progress has 
been satisfactory. 

If any violin student wishes to learn 
whether he has made the proper progress, 
the only way is to consult a good violin 
teacher, who is an entirely disinterested 
party, and play for him, giving him the 
list of compositions studied, his age, and 
the length of daily practice. The student 
must be actually heard before a decision 
can be reached. 

Question 3. “Is my teacher instructing 
me correctly?” is as hard to answer as the 
other two. The writers of such letters 
(usually beginners) describe as best they 
can the instructions of their teachers. Now 
this is certainly not fair to the teachers, 
nor to the editor of the Viotrnist’s Erupe, 
who is asked to criticize the work of a 
teacher he has never heard give a lesson, 
and to inform a pupil he has never heard 
or seen play whether he is being taught 
correctly, manifestly an impossibility. The 
student is usually unable to clearly describe 
what he complains of in his teacher’s 
methods; and for this reason the editor 
declines in almost all cases to mix in with 
these pupil-teacher disputes, for he is 
placed in the hopeless position of trying 
to criticize the playing of a violin pupil 
he has never heard. 

As in Question No. 2, the remedy is 
for the pupil to play for a disinterested 
violin authority and to get his opinion as 
to whether he is being instructed correctly. 

Another class of questions difficult to 
answer is the “How long?” variety. People 
write to inquire how long it will take them 
to master the violin; how long before they 
can compete with Kreisler; how long be- 
fore they can play in a symphony orches- 
tra, and so on. To answer questions of 
this description from violin students he has 
never seen or heard play, the editor would 
have to be a combination of clairvoyant 
and prophet. 

People who wish to know “how long” 
it will take them to accomplish a certain 
goal in violin playing should commence 
to study with a good, conscientious violin 
teacher, who in a few weeks or months 
can form a pretty accurate idea of their 
character and talents, and then can give 
them an approximate idea of what they 
can hope to accomplish in a given length 
of time. 
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D. Appleton and Company Present an entirely new 
collection of concert piano compositions entitled 


CONCERT PIANO PIECES 


THE WHOLE WORLD PLAYS 


448 Pages 


Paper Bound 
Cloth Bound 


Containing forty-four 


Prices 
Paper, $3.00 
Cloth, $5.00 

Postpaid 


Not Sold in 
Canada 


(44) of the greatest masterpieces used by the 


world’s famous virtuosos in concerts throughout the United 
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Beethoven, L. z 


“ 


Brahms, Joh. .. 
“ 


Brassin, L. 
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ce 


States and Europe. 


». «+s basso ,Ostinate;..Opas;.No; 2: 

.+eee loccata and Fugue (Tausig Arr.). 
....+L’Alouette (Paraphrase ). 
an...lcossaisen (Busoni Arr.), 

4 Thirty-Two Variations. 

3 Turkish March (Rubinstein Arr.). 


.»soekhapsody, Op..79, No.2. 
Waltzes, Op.. 39. 
....+Magic Fire Scene (Wagner). 


....Automne, Op. 35, No. 2 


Nos eBatlade Op. 47, 


Berceuse, Op. 57. 
Polonaise, Op. 53. 


(xdnddosy E.G. .» Spanish Dance. 

Handel, G. F. ....++«The Harmonious Blacksmith. 
Haydn, Jos. ........ Variations in F Minor. 

Prenselt,\ Ae %'06 see .Si Oiseau j’etais, Op. 2, No. 6. 
Leschetizky, Th. ....Andante Finale de “Lucia,” Op. 13. 
Liszt, WSU yoy Kage icc .- Polonaise (E Major). 


ce 


ce 


MacDowell, Ed. 
Mendelssohn, F. . 


Moszkowski, M. 
ce 


Mozart, W. A. . 


ce 


Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 2. 
Rigoletto Paraphrase. 
Soirées de Vienne ‘“‘Schubert.” 
- Hexantanz, Op. 17, No. 2. 
.-» Rondo Capriccioso, Op. 14. 
Variations Serieuses, Op. 54. 
..»+Caprice Espagnole, Op. 37. 
Valse, Op. 34, No. 1. 
.... Fantasia in C Minor. 
Theme and Variations (Sonata No. X). 


Rachmaninoff, S. ... Prelude, Op. 23, No. 5. 


Rubinstein, A. 


“ce 


Saint-Saéns, C. 


Sapellnikoff, W. 


Schubert, Fr... 
rr 


Schulg-Evler ... 
(ew evek apsoney On iz: 


Schumann, R. 
Schutt “Ede x 
Scriabine, A. .. 
Sinding, Chr. 


Tschaukowsky, P. 


Wagner, R. ... 


Polichinelle. 
...»Kamennoi-Ostrow, Op. 10, No. 22. 
Staccato Etude, Op. 23, No. 2. 

..++Caprice: “Alceste” (Gluck). 
... Elfin Dance, Op. 3. 
...+eImpromptu, Op. 142, No. 3. 
Marche Militaire (Tausig Arr.). 
...Concert Arabesque “Blue Danube.” 


....-Paraphrase “Der Fledermaus.” 

..... Prelude, Op. 9, No. 1. 

...-+ Marche.Grotesque, Op. 32, No. 1. 

... Theme and Variations, Op. 19, No. 6. 
. «Magic Fire Scene (Brassin Age.) 


Weber, C. M. von. | Invitation to the Dance, Op. 65. 


For sale at all modern Music Shops or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price by the publishers. 

SPECIAL NOTE—Our complete illustrated catalogue of the 
“Whole World” Music Series, containing the contents ieee of each 


book, will be sent fre 


cept Canada) on request. 


e of charge to all readers of Tu Erupe (ex- 
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will alike be interested in the artistic standard and the substantial 
economic character of these unusual books. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
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Order in the Music Cabinet 


By Ruth E. Whittier 


THERE are three reasons why a musician 
should keep the contents of his cabinet 
orderly: To facilitate the finding of a 
piece; to avoid unriecessary handling of 
the contents; and for the sake of neatness. 
This may be done easily by arranging the 
contents in some classified order so that 
one composition may be quickly separated 
from the others. 

To explain what is meant by Order in 
the Music Cabinet, a system used several 
years is here given. The music is divided 
into nine sections, each section bearing a 
letter of the alphabet from A to I A 
small notebook with several pages set 
aside for each letter serves as a catalog. 
The divisions are as follows: Section A, 
studies arranged by grade; Section B, col- 
Jections of pieces by grade; Section C, 
pieces in grades one, two and three, each 
piece bearing a number in the left-hand 
corner, and its title appearing opposite a 
corresponding number in the notebook; 
Section D, pieces in grades four, five and 
six, arranged the same; Section E, miscel- 
laneous instrumental pieces, cataloged the 
same; Section F, popular songs numbered 
like sections above; Section G, miscella- 
neous collection of catalogs, duet books 
and other music not included in ‘previous 
groups; Section H, music clipped from 
newspapers; Section I, violin music. The 
last three groups are uncataloged. 

In order that magazines may not clutter 
up the cabinet, they may be filed in a book- 


case by year and month, each one 
rately, THe Erupe, the Musician and t 
Musical Observer. 4! 

To keep a record of music lent, th 
preventing waste of time in looking f 
a piece not in the cabinet, a card, as bh 
low, is used, which may be typewritten | 
in script. When the piece is returned, , 
line is drawn through the record on t. 
card. This memorandum serves also 
keeping an orderly cabinet. 

If any musician, who has not alr 
done so, will try some simple meth 


classification of his music, he ‘will 4 
that much time is saved, that the mu 
gives longer service, and, finally, that mu 
satisfaction is derived from Order in 1 
Music Cabinet. 


OUT 


No, Taken By Date No. Taken By Date 
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Kind But Crusty Cherubini 


By Victor West 


As a man, Cherubini, the famous con- 
trapuntist, long head of the Paris Con- 
servatory, was extremely nervous, irritable 
and independent; but under his sternness 
he was kindness itself, and much loved 
by his many famous pupils. The follow- 
ing story is told of him in “Great Italian 
and French Composers” by at ie at 
Ferris: 

“Though habitually cold and severe in 
his manner, during these latter years, 
there was a spring of tender playfulness 
beneath. One day a child of great talent 
was brought by his father, a poor man, 
to see Cherubini. The latter’s first ex- 
clamation was: ‘This is not a. nursing 
hospital for infants.’ Relenting somewhat,, 
he questioned the boy and soon discovered 
his remarkable talents. The same old 
man’ was charmed and caressed the young- 
ster, saying, ‘Bravo, my little friend.’ But 
why are you here, and what can I do for 


you?’ ‘A thing that is very easy, ¢ 
would make me very happy,’ was the 
ply; ‘put me into the Conservatory.’ 
a thing done,’ said Cherubini; ‘you are « 
of us. He afterwards said to his frien) 
playfully: ‘I had to be careful ab 
pushing the questions too far, for the bi 
was beginning to prove that he knew mi: 
about music than I did myself.’ 
“His merciless criticism of his put 
did not surpass his own modesty and ¢ 
fidence. One day, when a symphony 
Beethoven’s was about to be played aj 
concert, just prior to one of his o 
works, he said, ‘Now I am going to app) 
as a very small boy indeed.’ The mut 
affection of Cherubini and Beethoven 
mained unabated through life, as is sho 
by the touching letter written by the | 
ter just before his death, but which Ch 
ubini did not receive till after that ever 
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olin Appraisal 
N. W. H.—Txue Prvupr does not maintain 
department for the examination and _ ap- 


aisal of old violins. Service of this kind 
referred to violin dealers who advertise in 
1g ETUDE, 


ling “Strad’”’ 

@. R.—Before you try to sell your supposed 
radivarius violin, I would suggest that you 
t a certificate from some well-known expert 
° it is genuine, also his estimate of its 
Me. 


‘arning Vibrato 

B. D.—If you have a good teacher, as you 
y, 1 cannot imagine why he cannot teach 
u the vibrato. Certainly you can learn it, 
th the proper instruction. Send for the No- 
mber, 1922, number of TH HETrupn con- 
ining an article on the vibrato, which may 
Ip you. 


»wing—Positions 
EH. M. H.—Schradieck’s Scale Studies would 
obably answer your purpose. These can 
taken with single bows, as well as slurred, 
' written. (2) Hermann’s Violin School, 
0k II, has some very good work for learn- 
g the positions, (3) Try Air Varié, No. 6, 
Danela; La Cinquantaine, by Gabriel 
arie; “Faust,” arranged by Singelee. 


arks of Expression. 

L. D. G.—While a good violinist could- no 
ubt play the melody of a song, in which no 
pression marks were indicated, in a sympa- 
etic and expressive manner; he doubtless 
uld play it much better if the marks of ex- 
ession were designated by the composer, 
ice the composer’s expression marks would 
dicate exactly how he wanted the composi- 
m to be played. 2. You are perfectly cor- 
et in your theory that the vibrato is usually 
Ty much overdone in violin playing, and 
at it should be reserved for passages ex- 
essing deep feeling and emotion. 3. Your 
tter truly and graphically describes the hor- 
rs of the playing of the average jazz dance 
chestra; but ‘“jazz’’ has been taken to its 
som by Young America, and there seems to 
little that can be done about it. Possibly 
le craze for ‘‘jazz’’ will die out, but there 
‘e no signs of it at present. 


-String Tuner. 

J. Z—To put on an E-string tuner, remove 
i@ two little taps and push the screw up 
rough the hole in the tail piece. Then 
rew the taps on again, screwing the lower 
p tightly against the tail-piece, which holds 
ve tuner fast to the latter; then put on the 
string. 


iolin Self-Study. 


A. P. Q.—While it is impossible to learn to 
lay the violin in a really artistic manner 
ithout studying under a good teacher, you 
in learn a certain limited amount fror 
ks, Get. “Self Instruction” by A. G. 
genet. and “The Violin and How to Mas- 


Pregular Study. 


M. L.—I cannot say anything definite as 
y your progress, without hearing you play. 
lowever, if you play the compositions you 
ume, really well, you have made good prog- 
‘SS, considering the irregularity of your les- 
mms. Your mistake has been in not getting 
good teacher and studying continuously 
ith him. No student can get anywhere in 
iolin playing, constantly changing teachers, 
nd giving up practice for years at a time. 
Sk your present teacher what your prob- 
ble future is. 


arved Heads. 


J. KF. S.—vVery few violins with carved 

eads are of great value, although I have 

‘en a few good ones. The Practical History 

f the Violin, by H. Bauer, gives information 

aN old violins, prices, and fac-similes of 
els. 


oneertos for Study. 


L. DrL.—A pupil should be well through 
‘reutzer before attempting the Ninth Con- 
erto, by DeBeriot. 2. After completing the 
lazas Special Studies, you might take up the 
lirst Concerto in A Minor, by Accolay, if you 
vis to study a concerto. 3. Teachers dif- 
er in regard to the order in which studies 
hould be taken up. Personally I should 
rade the list you send as follows: Kayser 1, 
an 


Violin Questions Answered 
By MR. BRAINE 


Kayser 2. Mazas Special Studies, Kayser 
3. Mazas Brilliant Studies. 4. For the be- 
ginning, Wohlfahrt’s Hasiest Hlementary 
Studies, Op. 38, are as good as anything. 5. 
After the Mazas Special Studies, you might 
study La Brunette Valse, by Severn; Simple 
Oonfession, by Thome; La Cinquantaine, by 
Gariel Marie; Mandolinata, by Singelee, by 
way of pieces. 6. A violinist who can play 
Paganini well is in the virtuoso class. 


Double-Stops. 


M. A. H.—For advanced, double-stop work 
you might get Hvercises in Double Stopping, 
by Henry Schradieck; Scales, Studies, by 
Henry Schradieck, which give the scales in 
thirds, sixths, octaves, and tenths; also the 
Fourth Book of Violin Technics, by Sevecik. 
2. For studying the higher positions you 
might get the Herman Violin School, Vol. 
II. 3. Any one who makes his living playing 
the violin is a professional violinist. How- 
ever there are many different grades of pro- 
fessional violinists, and I cannot answer your 
question unless I know what rank of a pro- 
fessional violinist you have in mind. 


S3me Definitions. 


S. B.—Sautillé means springing or rebound- 
ing (referring to the bowing), 3me means the 
third (D) string, signifying that the passage 
over which it is placed must be played on the 
D string. Toujours means always, constantly. 
These words are French. 2. M. D. stands for 
Main Droit (right hand) and M. G. for Main 
Gauche (left hand). Pizz. M. G., would mean 
to pick the strings with the left hand, or 
Pizz. M. D., with the right hand, Of course 
in the passage you send all the notes could 
be picked with the right hand, but the alter- 
nate use of right and left hands gives a more 
showy rendition for solo playing, and has more 
style. 


Vibrato. 

S. B.—The fact that the vibrato has come 
naturally to your little seven-year-old daugh- 
ter, without its having been taught to her, 
shows that she has a natural craving for it. 
The chances are that she will wish to do it 
too much, instead of too little. Do not worry 
about it, and do not continually urge her to 
employ it. As she is under instruction, you 
had best be guided by her teacher in this 
matter. 

Judging Violin. 

D. C. DrV.—It is quite impossible to judge 
the value of your violin, or decide whether it 
is genuine or not without seeing it. Show it 
to an expert. 


“HitcH your wagon to a star.”—EMmeEr- 
SON. 


R. V. C.—Giovanni Dollenz, Trieste, 
1800-1850, made many excellent violins. 
He imitated the work of Storioni, the 
famous Italian violin maker, who was the 
last representative of the great Cremona 
school. If your violin is a good specimen 
of Dollenz’s\ work you did not pay too much 
for the violin, as there have been sales 
of this maker! at higher prices than that 
you paid. 

Mrs. McC—I do not know the story 
about the three violins with the lions’ 
heads, supposed to have been made in Italy. 


There are thousands of fanciful stories 
afloat about old violins, some true and 
some false. Send the violin to some 


dealer in old violins for examination and 
appraisement. 

F. S.—I should not like to criticize the 
methods your teacher uses in instructing 
you because I have never seen or heard 
you play and consequently do not know 
whether you are being instructed correctly 
or not. If you have no confidence in your 
teacher the only thing to do is to get 
another. 
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Premier Aristocrat Model 


5 feet, 3 inches long Price $725, f. 0, b. N. Y. 


All that its name signifies. 


Demonstrates superior quality in its tone, action, finish and typical Grand 


Piano appearance. 


Strongly appeals to studios, conservatories, public institutions and dis- 
criminating lovers of music because of its remarkable combination of 
piano value with an unusually attractive price. 


Satisfy your piano requirements for all time, by choosing the 


Premier Baby Grand - 


See and hear the Premier at your Dealer’s. 


If you cannot secure locally, 


let us know—we shall see that your needs are promptly met. 
Send for latest edition ‘‘Magic of Music’’ and paper pattern showing 


exact Premier space requirements. 


PREMIER GRAND PIANO CORPORATION 


America’s Foremost Makers of Baby Grands Exclusively 


514-560 WEST 23rd STREET 


The Sign of the 
Ubrld’ Standard 
Piano Action 


What Piano Action 
Has The Instrument ? 


ISE buyers are making the piano 

W action the determining factor in 

selecting a piano, player or re- 
producing piano. They realize that tone 
and touch are controlled by the piano 
action and, further, that the durability 
of the instrument is largely dependent 
upon this wonderful mechanism. 

Let your first question be: “What 
piano action has the instrument?” If 
it is the Wessell, Nickel & Gross action, 
you are bound to obtain a worthy instru- 
ment, for this famous action is found 
only in pianos and players of proven 
excellence. 

Your piano merchant knows that the 
Wessell, Nickel & Gross action has stood 
the test of 50 years and that it is recog- 
nized as a product of merited distinc- 
tion. It is the highest priced piano 
action built today and Wessell, Nickel 

Gross are the oldest, largest and 
leading» makers of high-grade piano 
actions. 


WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 
Established 1874 New York City 


When you Buy an Upright, Grand, 
Player or Redrodleing Pianos 
nsist on the Wessell, Nickel & E———— 
Gross Piano Action. 
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EGA Violins are made in Europe 
by present-day master crafts- 


men. They are reproductions of 
famous models in every detail of de- 
sign, selected wood, and _ superior 
workmanship. Their tone quality is 
clear and resonant with great carry- 
ing power. 

Every Vega Violin is guaranteed to 
be perfect in every detail and to be of 
the highest quality in relation to its 
price. Thirty-five years as manufac- 
turers and importers of the finest 
instruments substantiates our guar- 
antee. When you purchase a Vega 
Violin you are sure of obtaining excep- 
tional value and will take pride in its 
possession. 


Vega Violins from $50.00 to $200.00 
Other complete outfits $24.00 up 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 


THE VEGA ©o. 


155 Columbus Ave. Dept. E-4 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ie | 


IF IT IS AN OBTAINABLE MUSIC PUBLICATION YOU CAN GET IT 
PROMPTLY FROM THEO. PRESSER CO., 1712-1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 


_An unequalled stock of music publications and a large corps of experienced clerks 
make possible the rendering of prompt, accurate service. Prices on any desired pub- 
lication quoted cheerfully. Special service features of interest toteachers. Ask about them. 


APRIL 1925 
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acuum. 


Page 300 


on Exhibition 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


SPECIALS FOR LIMITED TIME 
$ DOWN. BALANCE $5 
MONTHLY, many Cleaners 


listed below and others, 


Read Carefully 

For only $3.00 down you can make house- 
cleaning so simple and easy with a Vacuum 
Cleaner. Pay while using. No one need know 
that you are buying from us on easy pay- 
ments because, 


No References are Required 
No shopping around town. Noafter regrets 
—because from us you can buy practically 
every Vacuum Cleaner on the market and 
our experts will help you select the right 
cleaner so that you cannot make a mistake. 


All Brand New Latest Mcdels 
Guaranteed by the manufacturers for one 
year, except the Imperial which is guaranteed 
fortwoyears Mail Order customers can have 
aVacuum Cleaner shipped anywhere on 10 
days’ free trial, express paid. Aftertrialsend 
$3. first payment (or all cash if you prefer) 
or return Cleaner express collect. Take ad- 
vatitage of this liberal offer now before it is 
too late Mail coupon today or send postal. 


The Leading Vacuum Cleaners 
APEX /( 
EUREKA 
GOLD MEDAL IMPERIAL 

MPERIA 
SWEEPER-VAC |SLEANERS| CADILLAC 
WESTERN ELEC. _, ROYAL 
PREMIER-DUPLEX TWIN 
HAMILTON-BEACH OHIO 


a 


$ -15 SPECIAL ,ftis,, 
Four well-known vacuum cleaners 
reduced to $29.75 


Small charge for easy payments 
Mail Orders filled anywhere—Express Paid 
ExclusiveA gentsfor Imperial, Price$64.75, 
2 ee es es ee Ge ee 
Clip Coupon Teday 


Vacuum Cleaner Specialty Co. Dept.32A 
111 W.42dSt.,N.Y. Send list of $29.75 
ae also full particulars and Payment 
an 


Name 


Address 


4 I Can Teach 
(2%. You To Dance 
squq, Like This 


—Sergei Marinoff 


My wonderful new method makes 
Classic Dancing easy and fascinat- 
ing to learn at home. Simple charts 
and photographs illustrate each 
lesson; clear, simple text and 
phonograh records teach the es- 
sentials of technique. 


Complete Dancing Outfit FREE 


With your lessons, I send everything nese ay to equi 

a complete dancing studio in your own home: phonograp! 

records, practice costume, slippers, and dancing bar. 
Send at once for full information about 
my_ unique home instruction method. No 
obligation. Write today! 


SERGE! MARINOFF SCHOOL OF CLASSIC DANCING 
1924 Sunnyside Avenue, Studio 55-84 Chicago, Ill. 


Evangelistic Piano Playing 
By GEORGE S. SCHULER 
PRICE, $1.00 


Every Pianist Will Find This an Extremely 
Helpful Work—Full of Interesting, Practical 
| Hints on Effective Hymn Playing 

i} Very often the playing of hymns as they are 
HH written is not easy nor effective upon the piano. 
Il The effect of the singing of the four parts is usually 
| the main thought in the mind of the composer, 
| not the question of how many notes the right and 
left hand shall play, or whether the performance 
is, or is not, physically easy. 

| This book gives numerous illustrations showing 
I how te adapt real piano accompaniments to hymn- 
| tunes. This is an interesting subject toall pianists 
and this book will help those who should become 
more proficient in playing religious songs in which 
the piano accompaniment is lacking. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
Music Publishers and Dealers. Est. 1883 


1710-12-14 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Choice of Shoes as a Factor in 
Pedal Technic 


By S. M. F. 


Snors, being a distinctly human in- 
vention, are subject to the whims of their 
designers. Consequently, with each change 
of fashion it may become necessary to a 
certain extent for those who play the organ 
to make a partial adjustment of their pedal 
technic. Obviously, any noted difference 
in the proportion of a heel, arch and toe 
of a shoe must involve a corresponding 
difference in the manner of placing the 
foot on the pedals. 

The writer recalls a pupil who came for 
her first organ lesson wearing a pair of 
slippers with French heels. The time that 
was not spent in extricating the heels from 
between the pedals was used in exercises 
for toes alone, but even this was hopeless 
because of the height of the heels, which 
made a free and natural stroke of the fore- 
part of the foot an impossibility. 

With gentlemen students the problem is 
often the reverse, as the tendency in men’s 
shoes is in the direction of heels that are 
too wide and toes too long. 

Excessively pointed and rounded toes, 
widely projecting soles, and heels of greater 
height than an inch should be avoided. 
Heels of too small dimensions do not 
afford a sure grasp-of the pedals, while 
those of too large dimensions are sure to 
be in the way. 

Because of the frequent necessity for 
forward and backward sliding of the foot, 
rubber and composition soles and_ heels, 
which have a tendency to resist the re- 
quired freedom of motion, should be 
avoided. 

We may conclude from the above that 
a wise choice of shoes is the first step 
to acquiring pedal technic.» However, the 
real seat of the pedal, as well as of manual 
technic, is the brain; and, since the actual 
placing of the feet on the pedals and their 
subsequent movements demand clear think- 
ing, it may be readily seen that the mental 
factor is the greater. The brain must ex- 
ercise a conscious control over the move- 
ments of certain muscles of the feet and 
legs, which ordinarily are employed sub- 
consciously, 

If the ordinary difficulties of pedal tech- 
nic are not to be further increased, con- 
siderable care in the selection of shoes 
must be used, and the beginner will do 
well to heed a warning against a few 
types that should be avoided. 


Using ‘‘The Etude” as a 
Musical Encyclopedia 


———_- 


By Esther J. Wells_ 


especially young 
ones, realize just how much valuable 
knowledge Ture Erupr contains? Al- 
though I am not a teacher, I am studying 
and preparing myself for the profession. 
As a part of this preparation I am utiliz- 
ing the wonderful articles in THe Erupe 
in the following manner : 

First, arrange the Erupes in a cabinet 
according to date. I have a loose-leaf note- 
book in which are written alphabetically 
the names of articles and the dates of the 
Erupes in which they are found. For in- 
stance, take the article by Edwin Hall 
Pierce, on the “Trill,” in the January, 1925, 
issue. This is classified under “T,” with 
the date written after it. 

No matter how much a teacher has 
studied, it is hard to remember all the 
details in certain lines of technic. By fol- 
lowing the above plan a teacher can have 
what is really equivalent to a musical en- 
cyclopedia at her disposal. And from 
what better authorities could we get our 
knowledge? These writers are among the 
best-known musicians of the day. 


Do Music _ teachers, 


Each Month Under This Heading We Shall Give a List of Anthem 
Solos and Voluntaries Appropriate for Morning and Evening. 
Services Throughout the Year. 


Any of the works named may be had for examination. 
able and the discounts the best obtainable, 


SUNDAY MORNING, JUNE 7th 


ORGAN ORGAN 
Preladepin is Plat. aes. se E. M, Read FOS ODEINE on ean a.« See Grieg- 
ANTHEM ANTHEM 
a, In Heavenly Love Abiding a. Arm, Soldiers of the Lord...Bog 
Pederlein b. Arise and Shine ........ 1 
abs Uoodiis Lovetran cate EUR Marks onguntore | 
One Sweetly Solemn Thought ee ee ae | 
opatee™ Shel ya ld Be) rea ye . Ambrose Allegro Pomposo ...+..s.-4 Guibas 
Meantclanain® Crm aarmiemeree ae E, M. Read 


TIAA ANAT ANAnATAnOAnAnAMOnATOMOMOnAnOmAmAmOAmATAtTrOnana! 


The Choir Master 


Opposite “a” are anthems of moderate difficulty, opposite “b” those of a simple type. 
Our retail prices are always reasons 


SUNDAY MORNING, JUNE 2ist_ 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE PRICE, $1.50 


|| 
| 


i 
A FIRST HISTORY OF MUSIC FOR STUDENTS AT ALL AGES ‘ 


A thoroughly practical textbook told in story form. So clear a child can understand every word— 
so absorbing that adults are charmed with it. All dithcult words ‘“‘self-pronounced.” 150 excellent — 
illustrations, map of musical Europe, 400 test questions, 250 pages. Strongly bound in maroon cloth, 
gilt stamped. Any teacher may use it without previous experience. | 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 30 PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. | 


GOGO OVOLG Is 


MUSIC BINDER” 


A NEW MUSIC BINDER— “SNAP Post 


Accompanists, Church and Theatre Organists and Orchestra 
Leaders will find this a great convenience because of ease with 
which contents can be removed and other music bound together 
as desired for programme use. 


All Your Sheet Music in ‘Snap Post Binders’’ Makes an Ideal Library K 


HERE is nothing heavy or cumbersome about these binders. They are neat 
and practical, the most practical we have ever seen and are adjustable to the 
thickness of music from one sheet up to 75. The music lies flat when open. The 
binders are not only convenient and serviceable, but they also protect and keep sheet 
music from becoming delapidated. Tach sheet of the music is attached to a gummed 
cloth hinged binding strip, the back of the strip having holes that go over neat brass 
binding posts, which are on the back hinge of the binder. ‘The binding is completed 
by snapping the caps, attached to the front hinge of the binder, over the heads of the } 
posts. It is remarkable how neatly the manufacturer has accomplished this. 
Fifteen detachable binding strips come with each binder. The binders are made in 
black cloth, stiff sides, in the following sizes: 
LARGE SHEET MUSIC SIZE, 11 x 14, Price $1.25 
Additional Binding Strips, 50c a doz. 


OCTAVO SIZE, 7'/, x 11'/2, Price 90c BAND SIZE, 7 x 5!/2, Price 65¢ | 
Additional Binding Strips, 40c a doz. Additional Binding Strips, 30¢ a doz. 


Mail Order Supply House 
for Everything tn Music Publications 


DEMY SIZE, 9x 12, Price $1.00 
Additional Binding Strips, 45¢ a doz. 


SUNDAY EVENING, JUNE 2ist | 


SUNDAY EVENING, JUNE 7th ORGAN 7 
ORGAN At Evening’ 2. o.n <a ... Kind 
Vespersbellsome...c% <a Seen ee Spinney ANTHEM ; ; 
ANTHEM a, Saviour Again to Thy Dear 
a. Holiest Breathe an Evening Nate” $76 fon eee +o .. Shell | 
Blessine vere cee G. C. Martin b. Sweet the Moments....... «+  SOMF 
Bb Abide syatine Wie 28iay cree cre Rathbun OFFERTORY a 
OFFERTORY Still, Still with Thee (Solo, T.) 74) 
O Rest in the Lord (Solo, A.) W ard-Stephen, 
pee Mendelssohn ORGAN ; a 
Te ars: . March. oy eee F, singel ei 
MWlaic ine Aten wins teen tne cate Ravina ag a4 gies ae ao if: : | 
NDAY RNING, 28th | 
ORGAN B Barrel} 
Canzone were ete eee ate Harris SE CONSE boos nee Se “ae 
ANTHEM ANTHEM a ] 
a, Hark, Ten Thousand Harps a, Art Thou Weary? sien .. No ri 
ANG MVOLCES sey ae eae Rea acs Williams b. It is Good to Give Thanks. A shfory 
b. Break Forth Int ....Scarmolin OFFERTORY ‘ i 
OFFERTORY Set inte dou SS Gaieim Man of Sorrows (Solo, B.)....Adan 
Dream of Heaven (Solo, S.)..Marzo ORGAN y 7 
ORGAN : Festival Fantasy’ vee eee Armstron 
Festal Postlude in C........ Rockwell ul G zum i 
SUNDAY EVENING, 28th 
SUNDAY EVENING, JUNE 14th ORGAN J i 
ORGAN a Night Song Schule 
Angels’ Serenade). /.04 4 cs e es Braga Senelt wb te ec i. 
ANTHEM ANTHEM 5 : 
a. God Be Merciful Unto Us... Wood a. God Be Merciful ........Kockewel 
be vAdL, VAIN is" Welteeeecrne vice Wooler b. Abide with Me.......+.+.. Cranme 
OFFERTORY OFFERTORY 
There is a Green Hill Far Away In His Name (Trio, S. T. and B.) 
(Diwet sind? BSye eae. ote Pike 
ORGAN ORGAN 
Cornelius March ...Mendelssohn-Gaul 
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EASTERN 


CARL. VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
139 West 97th Street New York City 
Telephone 1620 Riverside 


Conservatory Dept. Strong 
H E C HW 0 0 D faculty of ten teachers. Jenk- 
2 intown, Pa., suburb of Phila. 
= 
Brond St. Conservatory of Muatie 
OM BS Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 
1827-81 8. Brond St. Philadelphia, Pa, 
SYSTEM, Improved Music Study for 
| UNN ING beginners. Normal Training Classes 
A J Carre Louise Dunning, 8 W. 40th, N.Y. 
AUTHORITY ON VOICE EDUCATION 
COMPLETE TRAINING FOR OPERA 
European Opportunities for Finished Students 
Baker Bldg., Phila.— Carnegie Hall, New York 


\ESTRO 


ARTHUR de—SINGING, 


} U | C H A R D [from Rudiments to 
i Professional Excellence] 


JSICOLOGIST, LECTURER, 72 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


¥ Mrs. M. B. Piano Instruction 
T N Studiv—Sternberg School 
10 U L 30 8, 21st St. Philadelphia 
EW YORK 
t 
ELBERT, concert pianist. 
'- AF Pupils accepted. 
16 8. Pine St., Lewistown, Pa, 
i ESB! E R G pobarwente & Liszt. Head Piano 
School of ieee and 


ts, are Hith Ave., ral” Ba50 SEA, N. Y. 
°F CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
R N N: modern institution with a strong faculty- 
540 E. State Street, Trenton, N, J, 
Musical Theory, Harmony, Melody Writing. 


EO Counterpoint and Musical Form. 


ition for ach course is Twenty Dollars, payable one-half in 
pier tate NORMAL SCHOOL, California, Penna. 


IRGIL 
IRGIL 


Piano School 
Leschetizky Method 
Potsdam, N. Y 


School of Music and Arts 
Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 
150 Riverside Drive, cor, 87th St. 


F.W. Piano Instruction based on 
personal instruction by Reinecke, 


CHARLES Correspondence Instruction, 


MRS. A. M. ! 
Piano School and Conservatory 
120 West 72nd 8t., New York 


Catalog free. 


* AOHOOL OF MUSIC 
510 West Ind Ave, New York 
CONSERVATORY 70 eUaeructors 
E R | C AN Piano, None Organ, Violin, etc. 
Kimball H Chicago 
a C AG 0 Musical College. 59th oe ar. heer 
| Mee Nee Theory, P. 8. M. 620 8. 
Ave., Chicago. 
1 CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
JET B 0 IT 1000 Students, 50 Teachers 
R D D ADDA C. Normal Teacher, Teacher’s Training 
7 
: Study. Lescheti Technic. Catalog free. 
1 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio. 
Conservatory of Music 
Galesburg, Illinois 
ANNA M. Pupil of Leschetizky. 
0 M L | NS ON Send 50c for Pupils’ Lesson Assign- 
Normal Trainiug a Iree 
formation and circular. 523-6 Fine Arts Bldg., CHI 
Robert Wall, Director 
1359 Vine St., Denver, Colorado 
y School of Music, W. 
NVERSE COLLEGES sisi. +s 
\ Brarrannery, 8. O 


WESTERN 
School in America. Piano, Vocal, 
. Conservatory of Musie 
iN C | N N ATI WsTaBbisHED 1867. HMighlandAve, 
y and Oak St. Cincinnati, Ohio 
1013 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
Classes in Dunning System of Improved Music 
NOX 
xs Wm. F. Bentley. Director 
ment and Record Book. Teachers? 
VESTERN INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 
SOUTHERN 
3 WEEKS IN PARIS; Instruction by Phillip, 


Thibaud, Matthay, et al. 
CONCERTS: Wagner at Bayreuth; England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Switzerland 


—— Let me tell you about it 
PROF. LeROY B. CAMPBELL 


1 Conservatory of Music Warren, Pa. 


a, eee 


Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 


Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano, Year Book Free 


27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The Unusual Story of Bee- 
thoven’s ‘‘Fiir Elise”’ 


By Caspar Leiter 5 


THE story of the musical composition, 
“Fir Elise,” by Beethoven, is certainly an 
unusual one. It is the door through which 
most beginners come to know the great 
master. It is easily the most played com- 
position of the Master. It appears in hun- 
dreds of collections and in many instruc- 
tion books, Yet it was not printed until 
1867, or years after Beethoven’s death. 

The piece is believed to have been writ- 
ten in April, 1810. Beethoven wrote on the 
piece, “For Elise,’ April 27, with the mem- 
ories of L. Van Beethoven.” Beethoven 
knew several Elise’s; but no one knows at 
this date to whom this pretty little piece 
is dedicated. 


Finger Nails in Piano Attack 
By Sarah Alvilde Hanson 


THIS suggestion was given by Dean 
Ethelbert Graybill, head of South Dakota 
University Music Conservatory, and au- 
thor of a valuable and widely-used book 
on piano-technic. 

“Pupils should cut their finger-nails 
very closely, almost to the quick, and 
daily. The nails thus do not obstruct the 
finger-attack on the piano keys. 

“Some may object, ‘I will have no nails 
then with which to pick up things,’ a 
flimsy contention. Short nails are cleanly, 
for one thing; and, the main point, they 
make for firmness in the grasp of the 
piano keys.” 


What the Musician Can Learn 
From the Scientist 


By Helen Oliphant Bates 


Have you ever talked with a scientist? 
If so, you must haye realized with what 
small fractions he is continually work- 
ing. He respects variations of a thou- 
sandth of an inch. Take for example the 
chemist mixing a prescription. The slight- 
est differences might change his medicine 
to poison. 

Can the musician learn anything from 
the minute calculations of these scien- 
tific experiments? Many things about 
music are not exact and cannot be treated 
in a scientific way, but many other things 
such as phrasing, pedaling, fingering, 
rhythm, dynamic markings, and so forth, 
are exact and should be studied with the 
same care that laboratory workers give 
to their experiments. 


Who Composed Your Piece? 
By Earl S. Hilton’ 


So many pupils refer to their piece of 
music only by its title, and not the com- 
poser of it. This results in confusion; for 
many different pieces have the same title. 

Here is the problem: One pupil is asked 
what piece she is studying. 

She answers, “The Butterfly.” 

“Oh, I am studying ‘The Butterfly,’ too 
But your ‘Butterfly’ is not the same as 
mine,’ says another pupil. 

“T have a ‘Valse,’” says another pupil. 
“But it is not like Willie’s ‘Valse.’ ” 

These pupils are confused because they 
have not noticed that the composers of 
their pieces are different. They do not 
know that there are many “Butterflies” and 
“Valses.” They do not realize that almost 
every composer makes at least one “But- 
terfly” piece, and perhaps many “Valses.” 

Now, the best way to make everything 
clearly understood is to quote the com- 
poser’s name when the title of the piece is 
mentioned. For example: When asked 
what piece he may be studying, the student 
am studying The 
Butterfly, by C, Lavallee.” 

7 
) 
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There’s Rare 
Fascination 
in the 
Miessner 


Children “feel at home” with the 
compact ‘Miessner Piano. They 
take keener interest in the lessons 
when they have this small, high- 
grade instrument to practice on. 
There is fascination and inspira- 
tion for children in the Miessner, 
“The Little Piano With the Big 
Tone.” 

The Miessner is specially designed for children. Light, small and 
low—actually easier for them to play. Its keyboard is standard. Its 
low music rack.eliminates eye strain by bringing the music close to the 
keys. Scientific low tension stringing and super-soundboard construc- 
tion result in a tone equal to that of the small grand piano. 

Here is a strictly high quality small piano you can safely recommend 
to parents for their children. One you can use to good advantage in 
your own studio. The Miessner is endorsed by prominent musicians 
and educators; widely used in schools, and becoming more and more 
popular in small apartments. 

Coupon will bring our interesting booklet, “Bigger’n a House,” and 
full information about the compact Miessner Piano. Mail it today! 


Miessner Piano Company 
154 Reed Stree¢ Milwaukee, Wis. 


MIESSNER PIANO CO. 
154 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Gentlemen: Please send me, without obligation on 
my part, a free copy of the interesting booklet, 
“Bigger’n a House,” and complete information about 
the Little Miessner Piano. 


MIESSNER 


THE LITTLE PIANO WITH THE BIG TONE 
Name 
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A Very Attractive Piano Number for Teaching or Recital Use 
SPRING IN SPAIN—Air de Ballet-—by EDWARD ELLSWORTH HIPSHER 


Catalog No. 19366 Grade Four Price, 40 cents 


THEO. PRESSER CO., Music Publishers and Dealers, 1712-1714 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 


SUMMY’S CORNER 
For RECITAL and COMMENCEMENT PROGRAMS 


NORRLAND-SCHERZO (Domare-Dans) - Gr.5-6 - $ .60 
By H. Smidt-Gregor 
An artistic adaption of a lively Folk Melody popular in the province of Norrland in 
Sweden. Full of rhythmic vitality and rich in tonal contrasts, it provides a worthy and 


most engaging number for a recital program. 


JIGGERMERIG—Gr. 5 : w 
By Gabriel Hines 


The musical figure is in octave passages, with a contrasted 
Good number for a skilled performer. 


$ .60 


Vigorous and brilliant. 
middle section in thirds in “‘badinage”’ style. 


TWO-PIANO NUMBERS 


Transcribed and Arranged by Edouard Hesselberg 


PRELUDE MILITAIRE—Rachmaninoff Op. 23, No. 5 . $1.50 
PRELUDE—C# MINOR—Rachmaninoff Op. 3, No.2 — - 1.50 


An attractive addition to the commencement program is the inclusion of one or more 
two-piano numbers. Mr. Hesselberg, by his musicianly arrangements, has made two 
dificult concert numbers available to the repertoire of the student and amateur performer. 
The pianos are well divided, each part having equal importance in bringing out the 
majestic beauty of these ‘masterpieces. Conveniently published in score. 


(The Usual Discount to Teachers) 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY co. Publishers 


429 South Wabash Avenue - Chicago, Illinois 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers. 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INFORMATION 
REGARDING 


New Music Works 


AND OTHER MATTERS OF INTEREST 


NEW WORKS 


Advance of Publication Offers 
April, 1925 ag ee) 


Album of Octave Playing : 
Album of Song Transcriptions and Varia- 


tions for the Pianoforte............. .40 
Album of Transcriptions for Pipe Organ— 
ne PR ot rtaertar’ Go -60 


Book of Pianologues, No. 2—Clay Smith .60 


Capriccio Brillante—Mendelssohn....... .30 
Dawn of Spring—Cantata for 2 Pt. Treble 
Wolees—Boante oe 5 as Ons vee eh ent 350 
Each in His Own Tongue—Cycle of Three 
wengs— LIORFANCG® «ici 5 bis wwe os .40 
Elementary Piano Pedagogy—Macklin... .75 


Great Men and Famous Musicians on the 
Art of Music—James Francis Cooke... 1.00 
“ Hearts and Blossoms—Operetta in Two 


Beis — Sais rn. SS aie oe te ee -60 
How to Succeed in Singing—A. Buzzi- 
eee oot hes as Sic e laa RF we .60 
Light—Cantata for Treble Voices—Kountz .25 
Madcaps, The—Operetta for Children or 
SES —TRGATIOR oe ee os eek re hes 35 
**‘Middle C’’ and the Notes Above and 
GIG W-— ONS. 6. es ces po Merson 40 
Musical Moments—Piano-Hudson........  .35 
ew Avthem: Book 23 Wi. <5 a Olona wane -20 
New Children’s Day Service—F. A Clark .05 
New Orchestra Book—Parts,-each....... 15 
New Orchestra Book—Piano........... -30 
Peer Gynt Suite, No. 1—Piano, Four 
EMNAR VIDE > 6 oS. Rae ee WM .30 
Pieces for the Development of Technic— 
WEEIERE Sn kia oe bie ce SR Se ie wi eee .25 
Preparatory Trill Studies for the Violin 
—Op. 7, Part 1—Seveik............ .50 
Recreative Etudes for Equalizing Both 
Hands—R. S. Morrison ............. .30 
Ruth—Cantata for Women’s Voices—Paul 
SHAS Sees SS Gaia g seein e Cokes .25 
Schubert Album for the Pianoforte..... 35 
What to Teach at the Very First Lessons 
—John M. Williams. . .i............ .30 
Witch of Endor—Sacred Cantata—Stults .30 


The Say of Mail Order 
Music Buyers 

“Your service is delightful.” 

“Your ‘On Sale’ system helps me wonder- 
fully.” 

“Whatever I 
promptly.” 

“Your Discounts to Teachers are appre- 
ciated.” 

These few quotations from letters of 
patrons of the Theo. Presser Co. tell of 
the results of constant endeavors to render 
the best obtainable service to music 
teachers buying or seeking to become ac- 
quainted with music publications of any 
character. We might write volumes upon 
the points of service developed, but there 
is more convincing testimony in the con- 
tinued patronage of thousands in all parts 
ofthe country. Those who want music pub- 
lications are invited to give a trial order or 
inquiry and let us have an opportunity to 
prove our service. Our stock is unequalled 
and a large corps of experienced music 
cletks make possible the practical applica- 
tion of our policies of rendering prompt, 
accurate and economical service. 


order is sure to arrive 


Each in His Own Tongue— 
Cycle of Three Songs 
By Thurlow Lieurance 


These three songs constitute a charac- 
teristic study of some much-admired 
verses by the well-known western poet, 
William Herbert Carruth. These songs 
are in modern vein, but they are very 
singable and very effective when delivered 
in elocutionary style. The motives are 
original with Mr. Lieurance and there is 
no suggestion of any Indian characteristic. 
The titles of the three songs are: dutumn 
—Longing—Consecration. These songs will 
be published in a handsome volume in two 
editions, for high voice and low voice 
respectively. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


TO MUSIC BUYERS 


Commencement Awards 

Now is the time to make definite plans 
relative to diplomas, medals and other 
awards or gifts for graduation or Commen- 
cement Day. Illustrations, descriptions 
and prices of these awards will be found 
in our “Music Teacher's Hand Book,” 
which may be had on request, without cost. 
We can promptly supply at moderate 
prices a liberal variety of appropriate 
diplomas and medals. The diploma forms 
are suitably worded and ready for the addi- 
tion of the student’s name and such special 
text as may be necessary. If extra wording 
is desired, we can have the engrossing done 
at a low cost. A solid gold 10K medal of 
attractive design makes an excellent award 
for an honor student or graduate. The 
recipient's initials may be neatly engraved 
in a space provided for that purpose on the 
bar pin, or the name end date of gradua- 
tion may be engraved on the reverse side 
of the medal. This adds a little to the 
cost and requires an allowance of at least 
two weeks before the graduation date. 
From now until June, engrossers and en- 
gravers will have all the work of this kind 
that they can do, so it is absolutely neces- 
sary to place such orders as early as may 
be possible. 


Book of Pianologues No. 2— 
Music by Clay Smith 


The immediate success of the first 
“Album of Pianologues of Coyla May 
Spring” by Clay Smith has inspired the 


publication of this second book. Mr. Smith 
by reason of very broad experience in a 
varied field of musical entertainment is 
well qualified to write a collection of this 
type. The piano parts are not difficult, 
and are intended solely to provide a be- 
coming atmosphere for the readings. None 
of the numbers are unduly long, and in 
character include the humorous, dramatic, 
sacred and optimistic. 

The special introductory price for one 
copy only, in advance of publication, is 60 
cents. 


Middle C and the Notes Above 


and the Notes Below 


By Lidie Auirit Simmons 

This is a book for the young beginner 
which may well be used as a preface or 
preparation for any instruction book or 
method. The Author starts out with 
“Middle C” as a beginning and teaches the 
notes one at a time, working in both 
Clefs however from the very start. In 
order to add interest to the subject for 
juveniles, little characteristic verses are 
used with everything. In addition to 
teaching the notes, time, rhythm, etc., are 
introduced gradually. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 40 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Album of Octave Playing 

This volume consists of a set of pleasing 
pieces containing octaves, not etudes but 
study pieces. It will be one of the series 
of educational works entitled Study Pieces 
for Special Purposes which we have been 
publishing. This is the fourth volume, the 
first one was on trills, then scales, arpeggios 
and now the one on octaves. The pieces in 
this volume, all containing Bravura pas- 
sages, will be taken from the best numbers 
in our catalog., 

The suecess of the previous volumes, 
encourages us to continue this series, You 
may look forward to this latest volume as 
something practical, useful and pleasing. 
Our special advance of publication price 
for the Album of Octave Plaiing is 30 
cents, postpaid. 


Great Men and Famous 
Musicians on the 

Art of Music 

By James Francis Cooke 


We take pleasure in announcing a new 
work of unusual type and interest, which 
will contain the statements of the great 
men of the present upon the power and 
force of music. Many of these men have 
had a knowledge of music superior to that 
of some professionals; and their opinions 
are of priceless value in moulding senti- 
ment. Together with the statements of 
these great men will be presented a series 
of conferences with composers, conductors, 
pianists, teachers, managers and opera 
singers such as never heretofore has been 
assembled in one book. While a vast 
amount of work has been accomplished 
upon the book, the size and character of 
the work are such that some time may 
elapse before it is actually put upon the 
market. The book will be bound uniform 
with the writer’s other volumes, “Great 
Pianists on Piano Playing,’ and “Great 
Singers on the Art of Singing,” making 
a collection of contemporary opinion and 
advice upon music and how to interpret 
it, not equaled in any other form. In 
these volumes are the contents of literally 
hundreds of lessons from many of the most 
famous musicians of the time; that is, 
those who have been interviewed to make 
these books possible have given ideas upon 
“how to play,” and “how to sing,” and 
“how to study and appreciate music,” which 
have been culled from years and years of 
experience. The advance of publication 
price of this new work is $1.00. Later 
announcements will detail some of the 
names of the eminent persons with whom 
conferences’ have been held. 


Nature’s Praise— — 
New Children’s Day Service 
By F. A. Clarke 


Mr. F. A. Clarke, the popular composer, 
has just completed a new Children’s Day 
service, Vature’s Praise, which we are sure 
will make a decided appeal to Sunday 
School, Superintendents in quest of a first 
class musical program. The songs, which 
are real gems, have been written with 
especial thought of their rendition by 
young folks, and their fascinating tuneful- 
ness is bound to please. The rhythm is 
well marked and many of the musical 
numbers are annotated as motion songs, 
providing plenty of variety. The inter- 
spersed recitations and readings are suit- 
able for all ages. Those who have used our 
Christmas and Easter Services, know the 
high standard we have maintained, and this 
new program will be on the same level of 
excellence, 

The advance of publication, cash price, 
for one copy only, is 5 cents, postpaid, 


The Mad Caps 
Operetta for Children or Adults 
By William Baines 

This is a clever and original little story 
dealing with the trial of Boreas, Old Sol, 
Master Painter and Jack Frost for alleged 
cruelties perpetrated upon mortals during 
the four seasons. 

During the absence from earth of Spring, 
Summer, Autumn and Winter (who have 
gone to plead the case of Mortals before 
the Goddess of the Seasons) great con- 
fusion reigns, but everything is amicably 
settled by the return of the Seasons to 
earth with a better appreciation of 
nature’s goodness and blessings. 

A charming simplicity features the music 
for songs and dances. Schools and colleges 
will find this operetta very pleasing. 

The special introductory price for one 
copy only, in advance of publication, is 35c. 


How to Succeed in Singing 
By A. Buzzi-Peccia 


Learning to sing is one thing, but how 
to dispose of your talents and your accom- 
plishments is quite another. There are 
many vocalists who have studied for years 
and who have acquired some local repu- 
tation, who do not know how to make the 
next steps toward a larger field. Maestro 
Buzzi-Peccia, whose reputation is inter- 
national, has told in this book what may 
be done to best advantage to reach de- 
served success. The advance of publica- 
tion price is 60 cents, postpaid. 


Hearts and Blossoms— — 
A Comic Operetta in Two Ac 
By Lida Larrimore Turner 
and R. M. Stults 


The recent successes of the author ar 
composer in this field of endeavor 
naturally arouse much interest over the 
announcement of their latest work. Mis 
Turner has written a book which is con- 
siderably above the average found in 
works of this kind. The interest in 
plot is well sustained, developing ir 
many amusing situations. The vy 
singable character of Mr. Stults’ wri 
is much in evidence throughout 
operetta, reaching an effective climax ip 
a spirited closing chorus of considerab 
tonal proportions. 

This operetta will appeal to a wide range 
of organizations, including high -schoo 
colleges, preparatory school and _ singing 
societies, and is especially suited 
Legion and Chautauqua presentations. T 
special introductory price, for one py 
only, in advance of publication is 60 cents 


Pieces for the 
Development of Technic 
By N. Louise Wright 


This is a good direct set of second-gr 
studies based upon conventional technica} 
devices but melodious and agreeable 
play. The studies are parallel, in | 
each one is repeated, with the techn 
work of the right hand transferred to 
left hand in each case. In this man 
equality and independence are 
greatly. These studies will prove 
right to use in starting off seconsaay 
work, 

The special introductory price in aé 
vance of publication is 25 cents per cop} 
postpaid. 


Schubert Album 
Of Pianoforte Music 


When one seeks “pure melody, 
thoughts turn instinctively to the works 0 
Schubert. In compiling our new Schuber 
Album, we have taken the best from wher} 
ever we could find it. Included, of cur 
are a number of Schubert’s piano pi 
which have become favorites. There ar 
also extracts from larger works, besic 
transcriptions of songs and other inst 
mental numbers. The volume will be 
intermediate grade and of moderate 
culty. It will soon be ready. 

The special introductory price in 
vance of publication is 35 cents per oo 


postpaid. 

Album of Song Transcripciga 
and Variations 
For the Pianoforte 


Good melodies are imperishable. 
of the best melodies are originally fo 
voice but is is not always convenient .= 
them. The piano transcription offers { 
favorite medium for the dissemination 
good melodies. Many listeners 
piano pieces of this type to all others. 
new collection of transcriptions cont 
some of the most admired melodies 
sacred and secular, all arranged in ai 
elegant and playable manner. The trans 
criptions or variations are all of inter 
mediate difficulty. ‘ 

The special introductory price in advan 
of publication is 40 cents per copy, pos 
paid, 


Dawn of Spring 
Cantata for Treble Voices 
By Richard Kountz 


There is all the joyous spirit of sprin 
portrayed in the text and music of thi 
exceedingly melodious and singable can 
tata. The two-part chorus writing i 
varied by the introduction of solo part 
and an optional four-part chorus is su P 
plied, adding greatly to the interest. Grad 
schools, high schools and colleges will fin 
in this cantata a most delightful and effec 
tive number for commencement day pre) 
gram. Time for performance, about 2 
minutes. Those interested in this wor 
need not hesitate in the placing of a 
advance of publication order, since de 
ery will not be slow. 

Advance cash price for this work, 
which one copy only may be obtained, 3 
cents, postpaid, ; 


- what material to use at the very 
essons has always been a problem to 
young teacher. Mr. Williams has pro- 
d an exceedingly successful element- 
book for piano students (First Year 
ie Piano), and in his forthcoming book 
ives detailed information for teachers 
th will enable them to employ any be- 
er’s book to better advantage. There 
“great deal to learn about the best 
as and the best material to employ. 

Williams’ commonsense ideas and 
s, coupled with the fact that he de- 
s his time exclusively to teaching 
ips of teachers in all parts of the 
t make this work one which will 
fe very practical for every purchaser. 

advance of publication price is 30 
s, postpaid. It\should be remembered 

this is merely a special introductory 
| and holds good only until the work 
ublished. 


th—Sacred Cantata 

t Women’s Voices 

Paul Bliss 

r. Bliss has produced such successful 
erial in this field that there are many 


| eagerly look for any new offering by 
. These folks will not be disappointed 


th and Naomi. Ail the romance and 
iderful affection in that Bible story is 
utifully portrayed in the melodious and 
etive setting Mr. Bliss has made. 
hough written for four-part chorus of 
nen’s voices, the second alto part may 
omitted without any appreciable loss 
the general effect. The part writing is 
yoth and within the range of the aver- 
: voice, 

‘he advance of publication price, for 
| copy only, is 25 cents. 


eparatory Trill Studies 
r the Violin—Op. 7 Part 1 
-O. Sevcik 


ust as “two-finger work” is indispen- 
le to the pianist, so is the “trill” of 
al necessity to the violinist. Nothing 
0 conducive to steadiness and justness 
intonation as the “trill.” Otokar Sevcik 
done more for the purely technical 
2 of violin playing than any other mod- 
‘master, and his trill studies should be 
tof the daily work of every student. 
rt One is in the first position through- 
. Our new edition of this work will 
edited by Otto Meyer, who is one of 
{| Sevcik’s. representatives in this 
ntry. 

‘he special introductory price in ad- 
ice of publication is 50° cents per copy, 
tpaid. 


ie Witch of Endor 
iurch Cantata For 
ixed Voices 

-R. M. Stults 


Tere at last is a cantata for church 
vice which embodies one of the most 
matic stories of the Bible and presents 
in such musical form that it may be 
en by the average church choir with 
at effect and without too many exhaust- 
rehearsals. The Old Testament story 
told with force and character. This 
tata may be used at any time of the 
T, as it is not connected with any spe- 
| church festival. Its striking name is 

to arouse wide interest and promote 
ndance. The advance of publication 

for one copy only is 30 cents, post- 


B. 
w Anthem Book 


t is hardly necessary for us to mention 
nts regarding this New Anthem Book. 
have published quite a few collections 
kind and all have proved successful. 
contain the very best and latest 
So s and are gotten up in a very sub- 
way but at a very moderate price. 
range of the anthems is within the 
1 of the ordinary volunteer choir. This 
= will contain many gems. There will 
least 64 pages of anthem work in the 

me, and if published in octavo sheet 
would cost about four times as 


he setting he has made of the story of: 


much as they do in book form. We allow 


only one copy at this special price, as it is 


not to be expected that we supply the entire 
choir at the advance of publication price, 
which is made especially to enable leaders, 
organists, etc., to obtain a copy for exam- 
ination and for their private libraries. Our 
special advance cash price is but 20 cents, 
postpaid, copy to be sent when book is 
published. ¢ 


New Orchestra Book 
For the School Orchestra 


The various amateur orchestras, so 
many of which are now flourishing through- 
out the country, whether they ‘be church, 
Sunday school or high school organiza- 
tions, are always ambitious and are always 
in search for new material. Our New Or- 
chestra Book, now in preparation, provides 
for such orchestras a collection of stand- 
ard numbers suitably arranged, inter- 
spersed with new and original works of 
superior attractive qualities. In point of 
difficulty, this new collection is but little 
in advance of our other collections, The 
Popular Orchestra Book and The Crown 
Orchestra Book. The instrumentation is 
complete, providing for saxophones and 
additional string parts, 

Prior to publication we are booking 
orders for the New Orchestra Collection 
at a cash price of 15 cents for each orches- 
tral part, and 30 cents for the piano part, 
postpaid. 


Capriccio Brillante 
For the Pianoforte 
By F. Mendelssohn 


There are certain pieces which are par- 
ticularly well adapted for graduation and 
exhibition purposes. The number of Con- 
certi that can be used is limited; most of 
these are too difficult except for the very 
great artists, and many of them are not 
attractive to the average listener. The 
Capriccio Brillante, by Mendelssohn, is in 
reality a Concerto, although it is not in 
the usual Concerto form. It serves to epit- 
omize the technical work of the average 
graduate in piano playing and at the same 
time it is brilliant and tuneful throughout. 
As the accompaniment is not heavy, it may 
be played to good advantage on a second 
piano or, if necessary, it may be omitted 
entirely. Our new edition is superior in 
all respects. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 80 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Peer Gynt Suite, No. 1 
For Piano—Four Hands 
By E. Grieg 

Ibsen’s play, Peer Gynt, is a literary and 
dramatic masterpiece that is much used 
at club meetings and musical perform- 
ances. Our edition of Grieg’s Peer Gynt 
Suite, No. 1 (made up of the incidental 
music for this play) for piano solo has 
proven very popular. Since, in addition 
to the music, it contains a synopsis of the 
play and gives also a dramatic reading 
from the play with indications where the 
musical numbers are to be introduced. In 
our new edition for four hands, the same 
synopsis and dramatic reading have been 
introduced, thus making this edition espe- 
cially valuable. , / 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 30 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


Light— 
Cantata for Treble Voices 
By Richard Kountz 


Mr. Richard Kountz has a vein of nat- 
ural and unaffected melody. This is dis- 
played both in his songs as well as in his 
cantatas and larger works. Light is a 
cantata which should prove most valuable, 
since it is one of the few good works writ- 
ten for treble voices. It may be given to 
good advantage by large school choruses. 
Since it is not difficult to sing and it is 
of attractive quality throughout, it may 
be rendered satisfactorily with the two- 
piano accompaniment which is given in the 
published score, or, if desired, the orches- 
tral parts may be rented. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 25 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


MM eae 
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Recreative Etudes for 
Equalizing Both Hands 
By R. S. Morrison 


There are special features about these 
studies, that will interest teachers. First 
of all, they are very melodic and pleasing, 
some almost approach pieces. The second 
feature is that the left hand comes in for 
its share of practice and the same theme 
that begins with the right hand is taken up 
with the left hand in almost every study. 
The third feature is that they are within 
the range of the average student. Anyone 
who has taken a year and a half of regular 
lessons should be able to master them. 
There are only ten studies, and it will mean 
about three months’ tuition to get through 
with them. They can also be used in con- 
nection with other material. There are no 
especially difficult passages; in fact, They 
are evenly made throughout—we take pleas- 
ure in recommending them to the profes- 
sion. Our special advance cash price is 30 
cents, postpaid. 


Album of Transcriptions 
For Pipe Organ 
By Orlando A. Mansfield 


‘Although there is much good original 
music written for the organ, nevertheless, 
there will always be a demand for good 
transcriptions. The organ in these days 
has become a sort of universal instrument 
upon which anything and everything is 
played. Almost anything can be trans- 
cribed effectively for the organ, provided 
one knows how to do it, but of course, 
there are certain pieces which are more 
suitable than others. In Dr. Mansfield’s 
new Album of Transcriptions there are 
many desirable numbers suitable for va- 
rious purposes, none of which have ap- 
peared in any other collection. This vol- 
ume is of intermediate grade of difficulty 
and is adapted for teaching, recital, church 
and picture playing. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 60 cents per copy, 
postpaid, 


Elementary 
Piano Pedagogy 
By Chas. B. Macklin 


Teaching is an art and a science. The 
“know how” of imparting knowledge is 
something that must be learned. Too 
many people go upon the principle that 
teachers are born; that they teach by in- 
stinct. Many do; and they are usually 
very indifferent teachers. Mr. Macklin has 
written a work which tells the teacher how 
to plan, organize, systematize and carry out 
the elementary work in such fashion that 
the best results will be obtained in the 
shortest time. We have never seen a book 
upon the subject of piano teaching in the 
elementary stages that was clearer, more 
practical or more helpful. It gives all that 
should be known of the main principles 
at the start. No teacher can read this 
book without becoming a better teacher; 
and it is by becoming a better teacher 
that you will progress in your work. The 
advance of publication price is 75 cents, 
postpaid. 


Musical Moments 
For the Pianoforte 
By Mrs. H. B. Hudson 

There is always need of material to sup- 
plement the instruction book or beginner’s 
pianoforte number. Parents and _ others 
interested in young students and the stu- 


dents themselves, wish to hear a tune as” 


soon as possible. Rudimentary and tech- 
nical drills are necessary, but back of all 
this there must be “something to play.” 
To supply this demand is the object of 
Mrs. Hudson’s new book, Musical Mo- 
ments. This gives a series of attractive 
little pieces, some of them original, others 
arranged from standard writers. Most of 
the pieces are solos, but a few are for 
four and six hands, respectively. In addi- 
tion to their musical qualities, all of the 
pieces have real educational value. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 85 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 

(Publisher’s Notes continucd on Page 304) 
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The Annual “North Shore Festival” 
will be held at Evanston, Illinois, May 25-30. 
Rosa Ponselle, Florence Macbeth, Theo Karl 
and Lawrence Tibbett are among the solo- 
ists. Haydn’s “Creation,” with a chorus of 
one thousand voices, soloists and full or: 
chestra, will be presented on the opening 
night. Friday night will be of special inter- 
est, as then the best five orchestral works 
entered in the annual competition will be 
performed by the Chicago Symphony Orches- 
tra under Frederick Stock’s baton, and the 
prize of one thousand dollars will be award- 
ed to the successful contestant. 


\Igor Stravinsky played his new Piano 
Concerto for the first time in America, at 
the concerts of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, at Boston, January 23 and 24. 
Critics of ‘The Hub” and other places where 
the work has been subsequently performed, 
are diverse in their views as to its merits. 


* The Chicago Civic Opera Company 
closed its home season with a deficit of 
about four hundred .thousand dollars. All 
friends of opera, however, seem agreed that, 
artistically, the efforts were a great success. 
[To paraphrase somewhat: “Operatic art is 
long, but the purse must be longer.” 


, An “All-American Opera Company,” 
presenting ‘‘Alglala” by Cecil Fanning and 
Frank De Leone, under the direction of 
F¥ortune Gallo of «he popular San Carlo 
Opera Company, is preparing for a tour be- 
ginning in October. a 


A Stained Glass Memorial Window 
to John Howard Payne is to be pro. 
vided by a_ subscription which has been 
opened. This window is to be placed in 
historic St. George’s Church of Tunis where 
Payne was American Consul at the time of 
his death. In the cemetery surrounding this 
chapel is a small monument to Payne. This 
burying-ground was. given in 1635 to the 
British, as no Christian could be interred 
in a Mohammedan cemetery, but is no longer 
in use. Anyone wishing to contribute to this 
memorial may send a subscription to Rey. 
HM. C. Burrough, Chaplain, St. George’s 
Church, Tunis, Tunis, N. Africa. 


A Gala Performance of “Ia Tosen” 
was given on January 14, at the Teatro 
Costanzi of Rome, in celebration of the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its premiere. 


A Boston Civic ‘Opern Company is 
reported to be in process of organization. 
It is to work in conjunction with the sim- 
ilar movements at the Century Theatre of 
New York and the Metropolitane Opera House 
of Philadelphia. 


The Collection of Modern Scores in 
the Hast 58th Street Library of New York 
is said to be remarkably complete. More 
and more our public libraries are expanding 
in service to their musical clientele. 

Robert Steele, a young American bari- 
tone mostly American trained, has made a 
successful debut at the Teatro Careano of 
Milan, as Germont in “La Traviata.” 


Minnie Maud Powell, mother of the 
late Maud Powell, probably America’s most 
popular violinist, died at her home in 
Great Neck, Long Island, February 6. 


Hedda Van Den Beemt, composer, con- 
ductor and teacher, died in Philadelphia, 
February 15. He was conductor of the 
Philadelphia Operatic Society, the Frankford 
Symphony Orchestra, The Savoy Opera Com- 
pany, master of the band and orchestra of 
the University of Pennsylvania and director 
of the Philadelphia Conservatory of Music. 


Giordano’s “La Cena 
has become the exclusive property of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company for its pro- 
duction in New York, Brooklyn, Philadel- 
phia, Atlanta and Cleveland, according eto 
a report from Milan. 


delle Beffe,”’ 


Ferdinand Loewe, conductor, and di- 
rector of the Vienna Conservatory, died 
January 6. He lad been for years the con- 
ductor of the Konzertverein Orchestra which 
he organized at a time when the Philharmonic 
was Vienna’s only other orchestral organiza- 


tion. 


Australians Danced to Pittsburgh 
Music on the night of January 28. Or- 
chestral musie played at Pittsburgh station 
WDKA _ was picked up at Perth, Western 
Australia, the greatest distance sending feat 
up to that date. 


A Wealthy ’Cellist,Edward G. Kuster, 
has given to Carmel-by-the-Sea, California, a 
home for musical and dramatic art in the 
form of the ‘‘Theater of the Golden Bough,” 
said to be “the most beautiful intimate theater 
in this country.” 


Bulletin of the Presser Home for Retired 
Music Teachers 


On the afternoon of Sunday, February 15, 
Prof. Alan H. Lewry, violinist, who has so 
often played for us, with Mr. BE. R. Tourison, 
Organist of «the Second Baptist Church of 
Germantown, at the piano, gave us a very 
artistic and pleasing program. Aside from 
accompanying Prof. Lewry, Mr. Tourison 
generously contributed several piano solos, 

On Wednesday evening, February 25, mem- 
bers of the Matinee Musical Club beautifully 
entertained the Home Family by ecbarming 
selections for the voice and for the piano. 
with a hearty and liberal response to en- 
cores, 
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Advance of Publication 
Offers Withdrawn 


There are three works withdrawn this 
month and no more orders will be accepted 
at the low advance of publication prices 
heretofore advertised on these works. 
These new publications possess merits that 
make apparent to the experienced. judge of 
music publications that they will attain 
gratifying sales records. The new publi- 
cations being withdrawn from advance of 
publication are: 

Indian Love Songs— Arranged for 
Three-Part Chorus of Women’s Voices, by 
Thurlow Liewrance. There are many choral 
organizations among women’s clubs, girl’s 
schools and colleges that would find excel- 
lent program material in these eleven 
Indian love songs. There are three of the 
numbers having Indian, text, which is beau- 
tiful to sing and adds charm to their rendi- 
tion. Price, 75 cents (special prices on 
quantities). 


Little Folks’ Picture History of Music, by 
James Francis Cooke, (offered in advance 
of publication as “Little Folks’ Music 
Story Book.” ) 

The high lights in music history and 
numerous anecdotes in the lives of great 
musicians are given in this new book in an 
interesting style, readily understood by 
young folk. There are a generous lot of 
new musical pictures for the little students 
to cut out and insert as illustrations to 
their history book. Price, $1.00. 

Little Suite for Two Violins in First 
Position, by Arthur Hartmann. 

Five little numbers designed as teacher 
and pupil duets giving the pupil attractive 
work and illustrating the Open Strings; 
String Crossings (Wrist); Finger Exer- 
cises; the Trill and Tremolo; the Pizzicato; 
the Chromatic and in the teacher’s part, 
Double Stopping and the Arpeggio. Price 
80 cents. 


We Give Splendid Premiums 
For New Etude Music 
Magazine Subscriptions 


The following is a list of selected gifts, 
anyone of which is well worth the little 
effort which it takes to secure an Erupr 
Music Macazrine subscription from one of 
your music loving friends:— 

Relyon Umbrella—Extra fine American 
Taffeta, water-proof, Men’s 27-inch, 
natural wood handle, silk case, 4 sub- 
scriptions. 

Ladies’-—Attractive handle with 

or cord, silk case, 4. subscriptions. 

Ladies’ Vanity Case—with puff and 
mirror, fancy leather, silk moire lining, 2 
subscriptions. 

Address Book—Black grain leather, gilt 
edge leaves, three pages for each letter 
of the alphabet, one subscription. 

Memorandum Book—Morocco grain, black 
leather cover, plain memorandum pad 
inserted in pocket with extra pad, one 
subscription. 

O’Cedar Mop—Absolutely indispensable in 
every household, two subscriptions. 

Cigarette Case—Black pingrain gussetted, 
holds pack of twenty. 

Jiffy Card Case—Protects your cards; a 
business and social necessity, morocco 
sheep leather, one subscription. 

Mrs. Harding’s 20th Century Cook Book— 
and her recipes for candy making, 2 
subscriptions. 

Send post card for 1925 gift catalog list- 
ing other high-class premiums. 
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April is the Time to 
Plant Seeds 


For one new subscription, we will send 
you 16 packets of high-class flower seeds 
as follows :— 

1 pkt. Oriental Flower Garden. 

pkt. Aster, Extra Select Mixture. 
pkt. Sweet Peas, Choice Mixture. 
pkt. Candytuft, All Colors Mixed, 
pkt. Calendula, Double Mixed, 

pkt. Calliopsis, Finest Mixed. 

pkt. Cosmos, Fine Mixture, 

pkt. Larkspur, Mixed. 

pkt. Marigold, Giant African, 

pkt. Mignonette, Sweet. 

pkt. Morning Glory, Choice Mixture. 
pkt. Nasturtium, Tall Sorts, Choice, 
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1 pkt. Poppy, All 

Colors, 

1 pkt. Scabiosa, Extra Select. 
1 pkt. Sweet Alyssum. 
1 pkt. Zinnia. 

If you are a Kitchen Gardener, for one 
new subscription we will send to you 16 
packets of Vegetable Seeds listed below :— 
1 pkt. Beet, Early Eclipse. 
pkt. Bean, Choice Early. 
pkt. Cabbage, All Season, 
pkt. Carrot, Oxheart. 
pkt. Cucumber, Everbearing, 
pkt. Lettuce, Black Seeded Simpson. 
pkt. Muskmelon, Rocky Ford, 
pkt. Watermelon, Kleckley’s Select. 
pkt. Onion, Yellow Globe Danvers. 
pkt. Parsley, Champion Moss Curled. 
pkt. Parsnip, Improved Hollow Crown. 
pkt. Radish, Prize Mixture. 
pkt. Sweet Corn, Choice, Early. 
pkt. Squash, Genuine Hubbard. 
pkt. Turnip, Early Purple Top. 
pkt. Tomato, Stone. 


Double and _ Single, 
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Delicious Fruit For 

Your Garden 
The following plants are all guaranteed 

by a reliable nurseryman and we will be 

glad to send you your choice on receipt of 
subscriptions mentioned. 

Eldorado Blackberry—Recommended by 
leading fruit growers, 6 vigorous plants, 
one subscription, 

Lucretia Dewberry—Larger than any 
blackberry, sweeter, of better quality 
and fewer seeds, 6 thriving plants, one 
subscription, 

Concord Grape—The most popular of all 
grapes. Will not winter-kill. A large 
blue-black variety of excellent quality. 
Three vines for one subscription. 

Improved Progressive Everbearing Straw- 
berry— The hardiest of all berries. 
It blooms early in the spring and com- 
mences fruiting from then on all summer; 
12 improved, everbearing strawberry 
plants for one subscription. 

Cumberland Black Raspberry—The larg- 
est and best black cap grown. ,6 healthy 
plants for one subscription. 

Cuthbert Red Raspberry—The largest in 
size of any red raspberry. Six properly 
trimmed plants will keep an ordinary- 
sized family well supplied with fresh 
fruit. All six for one subscription. 


Beware of Swindlers 


Complaints are constantly coming to us 
from music lovers throughout the country 
who have been imposed on by fake can- 
vassing agents. Do not pay any money to 
strangers, so-called ex-service men or col- 
ege students, no matter how plausible 
their story may be. If a canvasser calls 
on you and you doubt his sincerity, ask 
him to give you his name, send your sub- 
scription direct to us and we will enter it 
and credit him with commission, if any, 
which may be due. We do not employ 
traveling representatives. We cannot be 
responsible for cash paid to fraud agents. 


Do Not Use 
Pins and 
Clips in Mail 

The pinning or clipping of a check or 
some other enclosure to a letter is a prac- 
tice to be avoided. ‘The machine handling 
of so much first-class mail, both in the 
postoffice when it is cancelled and in mer- 
cantile establishments when the edges of 
the envelopes are sliced for opening, 
causes pins and clips to endanger the con- 
tents rather than safeguard them as is 
intended by the user. The folding of the 
enclosure in the letter sheet is the best 
method since the important thing is to 
keep the envelope intact until it reaches 
its. destination. Pins and clips often 
cause the breaking of an envelope in post- 
office handling. If the envelope reaches 
its destination intact, there is very, very 
rarely. any chance of the contents going 
astray, since in most mercantile establish- 
ments the mail openers immediately see 
that all enclosures are securely fastened 
together. . We bring this matter to atten- 
tion for the thousands of our readers who 
use the mails in making purchases, and 
naturally are interested in the best prac- 
tices in ordering. 


SPECIAL NOTICES 


AND 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL, FOR SALE 
or WANTED 


Rate 10c per word 


FOR SALE—Great Sacrifice — Master 
School of Modern Piano Playing and Virtu- 
osity by Alberto Jonas. Modern Music and 
Musicians Bncyclopedia (6 vols.) Progressive 
Series of Piano Lessons. $60.00. Address, 
“Jean,” care of THE ETupE. 


FOR SALE—Virgil Practice Clavier. Full 
size keyboard. Perfect mechanical condition 
a mahogany finish. Good as new—used very 
little. Price $50.00. Gerald Gaddis, Robin- 
son Grand Theatre, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


FOR SALE—Groves Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians. Rey. Mohr, Ionia, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Two Manual Organ, $25.00. 
Dittrich, 418 So. Park Ave., Norfolk, Va. 


PIANO TEACHER desires opportunity in 
growing town. Age 30. Speaks English and 
Spanish. R. 8. care of THH Erupn. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Rate 20c per word 


CORRESPONDENCE HARMONY AND 
COMPOSITION—NSimple, practical, thorough, 
under personal instruction of Dr, Wooler; no 
substitute teachers. Small monthly payments. 
Musical manuscripts corrected. Music com- 
posed, send poem, price reasonable. Write 
for prospectus. Alfred Wooler, Mus. Doc., 
171 Cleveland Avenue, Buffalo, N. Y. 


MUSIC COMPOSED; manuscripts revised. 
Band and Orchestra arranging. Complete and 
guaranteed instruction in Harmony by mail. 
J. Rode Jacobsen, 2638 Milwaukee Avse., 
Chieago, Tl 


VIOLIN STRINGS for Soloists and Pro- 
fessionals, Read * what well-known artists 
say about them—try them—and you, too, will 
use he others! Bert Brehmer, Rutland, Ver- 
mont. 


A. B. C. MUSIC COVERS. (Pat. applied 
for.) Classifies music to play with or with- 
out a cue sheet. One set for any instrument, 


$1.00. Used by experts. Pub. by Harry 
Gebhardt, and Main Sts., Sag 


Washington 
Harbor, N. Y. 


NEW PIANO’ SOLOS. Samples Free. 
Emerick & White, Box 16, Fordham Station, 
New York, N. Y. 


When You Have a Few 
Moments to Read Here 
is the Book to Pick Up 


MUSICAL 
ESSAYS 


ART, CULTURE, EDUCATION 


This is not a new work and we have but a limited 
number of copies. It is full of articles that anyone 
interested in music will enjoy reading and the real 
student and lover of music will prize such a 
volume that holds informative writings by 


W. J. BALTZELL W. S. B. MATHEWS 
DR. H. A. CLARKE HOMER A. NORRIS 
JAMES FRANCIS COOKE LEO. DEHMLER 


E. J. DECEVEE E. B. PERRY 

LOUIS C. ELSON FREDERICK W. ROOT 
J. LAWRENCE ERB LOUIS AUTHUR 
HENRY T. FINCK RUSSEL 

CARL FAELTON WILLIAM H. 

E. R. KROEGER SHERWOOD 


CHARLES W. LANDON 
HENRY C. LAHEE 
EMIL LIEBLING FRANK H. TUBBS 
DR. WILLIAM MASON _ F. W. WODELL 


and numerous others 


C. VON STERNBERG 
THOMAS TAPPER 


The wealth of subjects covered includes Descrip- 
tive Music; Musical History, Repertoire, The 
Romances in Music, The Classics in Music, 
Accompanying, Ear Training, Instrumentation, 
Genius, Memorizing, etc. There are little Bio- 
graphical sidelights in a number of instances and 
altogether there is a considerable amount of 
material upon which the music lover may feast. 


SPECIALLY PRICED $1.50 


Send remittance with order—we pay transportation charges 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


The Very Lates 

SHEET and OCTAVO~ 

MUSIC — 
PUBLICATION 


PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Gr. 
ARMSTRONG, W. D. 

19938 With Graceful Airs............... 3 

19937 Old Harpsichord, The............. 3 
BEETHOVEN, van 

19953 Rondo in G, Op. 1, Now 2seanttacd 5 
CORELLI, ARCANGELO 

22543 ‘Gavotta.,..2.\.. 2). ae eee 3% 
CRAMM, HELEN L. 

19942 Dance of the Gillie Dhu. .......... 24 

19940 Dancing Leaves...,............: (12% 

19941 Fair Weather, March.............. 2% 

19939 Singing Sands. .... 0... ...-00-caeee 24 


FELTON, WILLIAM M. 


19963 An Autumn Mood................. 3% 
HARTMANN, FRITZ 
22580 Hungarian Herdsmen's March..... 214 
22579 ‘To the Attack’, ©......5.2sete eae 2% 
KEATS, FREDERICK 
22509 Processional March.......,....++- 3 
' KERN, CARL W. 
19997 Dance on the Flower Girls, Op. 521.. 3 
19996 Rippling Mountain Brook, Op. 519. 3 
22545 Through the Air.................. 2% 


SS nes nS eee - 


KILLIKELLY, S. H. 
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22522 Allegheny Valiey Rail Road March.. 3 
McDONALD, HARL 

22502 Arkansas Traveler, The. 23ers 5 
MERKEL, G. . ....')2: tiene ee 

22513 Polonaise Brillante................ 5 
MORRISON, R. S. 

22529 With Careless Ease............... 3 


THE RECREATION PARK 


Four Piano Pieces by 
HANS SCHICK 


Gr. 214 
79983 Drifting on the Lake............ $0.25 
19984 In a Rash): >>.0. «eae 25 
19985 


Twinkling Lights................ 235i 
Floating in Air..............,... ' 


SCHMEIDLER, CARL 
22528 Bound for Home.................. 
22526 ce Petals... ..:¢. See 3 
22527 ON... cies ea sind sae ae 3 : 
STERNBERG, c 1 
19723 Fleur De Champ BS... os Kies oe ee 3144 Al 
WALLACE- RICHARDS io 
22511 Sweet Spirit, Hear My Prayer... +.. 45 AM 
(from “Lurline’’) 
WENRICH, PERCY 
22521 Crab Apples... .;.). 4. sc seee ane 3 
EGGELING, GEORG | 
22501 Military Attack................... 3. 
GRIEG, E. 
19998 Morning Mood, Op. 46,No.1......4 4 


VIOLIN AND PIANO — 


ON FOUR TONES 
THE OPEN STRINGS 


Five Miniatures for Violin and Piano { 
By FREDERICK A. FRANKLIN { 
Gr. 1 


22516 Keeping Step 

22517 A’Little Song.......); seen 254 
22518 The Happy Dancers............. 25 4 
22519 Daffodils, Waltz................ 30 | 
22520 i 


SUTER, R. 0. 
22533 Valsette (On the Open Strings)... .. 1 4 


PIPE ORGAN 


SAINT-SAENS, C. j 
19923 Romance Sans Paroles............ ] 


SONGS— Sacred and Socal 


DORTCH, AILEEN WIER 


22537 They that Trust in the Lord (b-E flat)... 4 
RISHER, ANNA PRISCILLA 

22546 That Sweet Story (d flat-g flat)......... 4 
WETZEL, LEROY 

22541 Dream Cottage (E flat-F).............. | 

22542 Dream Cottage (c-D).............-...: J 
MARKS, J. CHRISTOPHER 

20512 Benedictus Es Domine................ sy} 

20506 O God, Forasmuch As Without Thee.... -1 
MATTHEWS, H. ALEXANDER 

20511 Come, O Thou Traveler Unknown...... 4 
NOBLE, T. TERTIUS 4 

20509 Come, O Thou Traveler Unknown. ..... an 


- 
Any of these numbers may be had for examinatio } 
In ordering it is only necessary to mention “‘Pres: 
Publication’’ and give catalog number. 


THEO. PRESSER CO} 


Music Publishers and Dealers 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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The ‘“‘Wonder’’ Composer 


7 By B. B.N. 


ver the doors of: an old house in 
ina is a gray marble tablet on which is 
ten: “Franz Peter Schubert's Birth- 
s” On the left side is a lyre crowned 
a star, and on the right a chaplet of 


as with these words inside “31 years 


i 


91 know, of course, that.a lyre is a 
ical instrument. Long, long ago the 
‘ks played upon the lyre, while to 

a wreath, or chaplet, of leaves, was 
ark of victory, a kind of prize. Now 

do these appear on this door in 
ima?=SséBecause in this short but 
derful life, Schubert composed every 


of music—more than-one thousand - 


ss, for voice, piano, orchestra and vio- 
and the chaplet is to show him honor. 
des that, he taught school for many 
s. What a busy man! 
e loved best to write songs, and always 
¢ beautiful words. Would you like 
now how he came to compose two of 
a? One afternoon Schubert was with 
e friends in a cafe in Vienna and 
ed up a copy of Shakespeare’s Plays, 
ch was lying on the table. Opening it, 
read some verses from “Cymbeline,” 
rking: “These would make a pretty 
” And then and there, on the back 
‘menu card, he wrote the music for 
, hark the fark!” and “Who is 
a?”—songs which the great singers 
ght fo interpret, and which we all love 
ar. 


Question Box 


Junior Erube: 
in the Question Box for February 
-M. W., Jr., wishes to know how to 
@ a horn out of a cow horn. If he 
the kind of a horn that is used to 
ids with I will be glad to tell him 
make and blow same if he will 
me. 

Cuas. A. Spa 
chite Ave., Dan 


CONDUCTED BY ELIZABETH A.GEST 


Just For A Change 


By Harriet M. Dwight 


Sai little Ruth, taking her music lesson, 
“T don’t like to count, Miss Williams.” 

“T know you don’t, dear. But it sounds 
so much better when you do.” Ruth looked 
doubtful. 

“Well, may I go through this piece once 
without counting?” 

“Certainly, certainly, Ruth.” 

“Oh, how nice you are, Miss Williams. 
Now you'll see how much faster it goes 
and how much better I play it.” 

So Ruth went at it in a very determined 
way, nodding her head here and there with 
real pleasure, and finally finished it with a 
happy little sigh. “There, don’t you see 
what I mean? It goes so much faster and 
sounds so differently?” 

“Yes, Ruth, I see. I do see; and it does 
sound like another piece.’ For a minute 
Miss Williams seemed to be thinking. 
“Suppose we rest a while, and, just for a 
change, draw houses. After that you can 
play your piece over again. Now we will 
each drew a house and then well com- 
pare them. How will that be?” 
*“Tovely!” exclaimed Ruth. “Oh, I 
think you are the grandest teacher in the 
world!” 

“Thank you, dear; that is very great 
praise.” 

Then for a little while all was still as 
the drawing went on. “There, mine is 
ready,” said Miss Williams, “what do you 
think of it?” 


Ruth looked at it in wonder. 


To say 
what she thought ‘would be dreadful! 
‘Don’t you think it’s rather crooked?” she 
ventured. Miss Williams appeared puzzled. 
‘Does it look very crooked to you, Ruth?” 

“Y-e-s, it does, I think; quite a good 
deal crooked, for some reason. And isn’t 
the door-knob pretty large?” 

Poor little Ruth hated to criticize her 
teacher, but went bravely on. “Perhaps 


you don't care so much about drawing as 
ido” 

“Possibly not, Ruth; and, looking at mine 
again, it does seem just a trifle out of line. 
t wonder why; but let me see yours.” 

Ruth smiled sweetly. She was such a 


polite little child; but she could not help 
thinking, “Mine does look nicer.” 

“Well,” she said, “I put window shades 
and curtains in mine just for fun; and I 
thought a railing ’round the porch would 
Here it is.” 


be nice, too. 


ge 
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“Why, that’s a beautiful house, ever so 
much prettier than mine; and see the smoke 
coming out of the chimney! And the cur- 
tains are lovely! And look at the steps 
leading up to the front door. I’m sure if 
we open it and walk in we will find a dear 
little girl trying to get -her music lesson.” 

“Of course we will; but there wasn’t 
time to put her in. She’s there, though, and 
practicing scales.” ‘ 

“Isn't that grand, Ruth? And how well 
she plays them.’ They both listened and 
nodded with pleasure. 

“She’s going to play her .piece now,” 
said Ruth. “It’s the same one you gave 


me. Listen!’ 
“So it is. So it is. And just hear her 
count! In such an even way! What a 


dear little pupil. Her teacher will be so 
pleased.” : 

Oh, they had such a good time listening 
to the little girl in the house and noticing 
all the lovely things she did when, all of 
a sudden, Ruth gave her teacher a great, 
big hug. 

“Oh, I see! I see, Miss Williams. I 
know now what you mean. When I rattle 
along as fast as I can, and jumble my 
notes all up, I’m just like that tumblety- 
down old house.” 

Then Miss Williams gave Ruth a little 
hug and agreed, “Exactly.” 


Scales 


Til tell you a tale 
Of a very hard scale 
That once I attempted to play; 
I got all mixed up 
And fingered it wrong 
The same old thing day after day. 


a 
eee 75 


But soon I found out 
Beyond any doubt 
That I was not playing it right; 
So I learned it again 
As tt should be, and then 
T could play it from morning till might. 
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Musical Terms, No. 16 


Tuts is the last of the alphabetical ar- 
rangement of musical terms. Begun in the 
January, 1924, issue, they should all be 
copied in your notebooks. 

Valse—a composition of graceful char- 
acter, written in three-four time. 

Veloce—rapidly. 

Vivace—very lively, with animation. 

Volante—very rapidly. 

Vigoroso—vigorously, boldly. 

Virtuoso—a player of exceptional skill. 

Una corda—one string (indicating soft 
pedal). 

Unison—different voices or instru- 
ments playing or singing one tone. 


Letter Box 


Dear JuNIOR Wrupp, 

I am learning the violin and am getting on 
very well. My teacher is very nice but some- 
times she gets a bit cross when I do not play 
my pieces properly. I can not write any more 
just yet as I am only seven. 

From your friend, 
HAROLD Kampr (Age 7), 
Nairobe, Kenyg, South Africa. 


Dear JUNIOR ETUDE, 

As I have not seen any letters from New 
Zealand in the Junior Erupn, I thought I 
would write and tell you how I enjoy reading 
your magazine. I have been learning to play 
the piano for six years, from a very nice 
teacher who often teaches, me pieces from 
THE WTUDE. 

From your friend, 
Doris BigELow (Age 14), 
11 Dunedin 8t., 
Ponsonby, Auckland, New Zealand. 

N. B.—The Junior Hrupe is always glad 
to hear from those living far away, but would 
like to hear also.a little bit more about these 
far away places and their music. 


Question Box 


Dear JuNIoR ETUDE: 

A few friends and I have been having 
an argument as to who was the best com- 
poser in the last two hundred years. I 
would appreciate the courtesy if you would 
print the answer in the Juntor Erupe, I| 
am the pianist in our school orchestra. 

E. J. S. (Age 12), New York. 

Answer. No one can say who is the best 
composer in the last two hundred years, nor 
in any number of years. There is no way 
of measuring a composer’s talents. One 
may be greatest in one form of music, 
and other composers in different forms of 
music. Some of the greatest, born since 
1725, include Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, 
Schumann, Chopin, Brahms, Wagner, 
Tschaikowsky and many others. 

EAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

I have a question to ask. Why did 
Bach prefer the clavichord to the piano? 

J..E., Jr, (Age 13), California. 

Answer. The clavichord is one’ of the 
ancestors of the piano. The first piano 
was made in 1711, when Bach was already 
well-known, and it did not become. gen- 
erally used till after his death, so he really 
had no very good opportunity to become 
acquainted with it. 
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Junior Etude Contest 
THE JUNIOR 
pretty prizes each month for the best and 


Erupe will award three 
neatest original story or essay and answers 
to puzzles. 

Subject for story or essay this month: 
“Listening to Good Pianists.” .Must con- 
tain not over one hundred and fifty words. 
Any boy or girl under fifteen years of 
may compete, whether a_ subscriber 
or not. 

All contributions must be received at the 
Junior Erupe Office, 1712 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., before April 20th. 

Names of prize-winners and their con- 
tributions will be published in the Sep- 
tember issue. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
corner of paper and your address on upper 
right corner. Jf your contribution takes 
more than one sheet of paper do this on 
each sheet. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with all 
of the above conditions will not be con- 
sidered. 

(When schools or clubs are competing 
please have a preliminary contest first and 
send only the five best to the Juntor ETupE 
Contest. ) 


age 


THE VALUE OF FAR-TRAINING 
(Prize Winner) 

One of the most important points in a 
musical education is the training of the ear. 
If a student of music has a good, well-trained 
ear, his progress will be much more rapid 
than one who has a poor, untrained ear. A 
trained ear, besides hearing notes or chords 
that are being played, will anticipate changes 
in rhythm and key before the eyes have read 
these changes on the page; and this makes for 
a keener and smoother interpretation of the 
work. For stringed instruments a_ trained 
ear is vital. Many violinists, for instance, 
will completely ruin a piece by playing a little 
“off key,” as we say. They will play many 
notes which “jar” the ear. If the ear is 
trained, nothing of this kind will happen. A 
trained ear is necessary to every musician, 

AILEEN BAcon (Age 14), 
Michigan. 


VALUE OF EAR-TRAINING 
(Prize Winner) 

One of the mosf important things in mu- 
sic is ear-training. Often when a pupil comes 
to his lesson his teacher will play a chord 
and ask whether it is major or minor; and 
without ear-training the pupil could not tell 
the difference. I once heard someone play at 
an entertainment, and when she came to 2 
difficult chord she became confused. Then she 
finally played a chord; but it was not the 
right chord. It was a dominant seventh 
chord ‘that she played, and she did not know 


THE 


that it was wrong and went right on. If 
you do a lot of ear-training you will feel 
repaid when you come to more advanced 
music. 
JosprH ENos, JR. (Age 12), 
California. 
THE VALUE OF BAR-TRAINING 


(Prize Winner) 

The Jack of proper ear-training is one of 
the greatest drawbacks in the progress of the 
average American music student. This defi- 
ciency is particularly noticeable in the pupils 
of the private teacher, who rarely ever takes 
the time and trouble to find out just how 
much or how little each individual pupil knows 
about this important branch of musical edu- 
cation. Ear training to the music student 
is what rudimentary knowledge of English is 
to the scholar. It must be cequired in some 


way before one is capable of mastery. In 
studying English the necessary elements of 


grammar, phrasing, punctuation and rhetoric 
must be acquired, In ear-training an equally 
eareful mastery of all the primary factors 
pertaining to the language of sounds must be 
obtained. The benefits derived from compre- 
hensive ear-training are of inestimable value 
to the musie student, whether vocalist, instru- 
mentalist or composer. 
CHARLES UNSINN (Age 11), 
Pennsylvania, 


Honorable Mention for Essays 
Madeline Coffman, Barbara Leslie Green, 
Faye M. Eder, Esther Carl, Mary V. Fornwalt, 
Helen Cantwell, Howard Butterfield, Geneva 
Calby, Margaret Kelley, Ruth Kille, Imda 
3usker, Christine Carr, Jane Reed, Margaret 


Hallowell, Margaret Blonsky, Bllen Law- 
rence, Elsie Heisten, Helen Erdsteen, Mar- 
garet Hartung, Marie Hackett, Stella Van- 


Avery, Adelaide Prussner, Ruth Enright, An- 


drew Rossetti, Cecelia M. Patzke, Joseph 
Patzke, Bleanor Wickhorn, Marjorie Allen, 
Consuelo Houts, Loraine Topping, Mable 


Boyee, Doris M. Evans, Alice Burrows, Jane 
Picha, 


Puzzle Corner 


Answer to Cross-Word Puzzle in February 


N. B—Unfortunately, the cross-word 
puzzle in February was printed with a mis- 
take, the definition for seven and nine ver- 


tical being the same. No. 9 vertical (the 
definition which was omitted) should have 
read, “A word meaning a melody.” A 
great many of the Junior readers noticed 
this mistake and mentioned it in their 
answers. The prize-winners this time were 
the ones who took the greatest pains with 
their work, and those who took the trouble 
to make neat copies of the cross-word pat- 
tern in ink and fill them in certainly de- 
serve to win over those who merely made 
more or less careless lists of the words. 
The winners are: 

Margaret Walters 
nia; 

Elizabeth Chestnutt, 
sylvania; 

Madeline Coffman (Age 12), Pennsyl- 
vania. 


(Age 12), Califor- 


(Age 12), Penn- 


Honorable Mention for Puzzles 


Robert Shisler, Alice Burrows, Jane Picha, 
Joseph Patzke, William LErdsteen, Cecelia 
Patzke, Ruth Wnright, Vera: Heckel, Jane 
Reed, Helen Erdsteen, Celia Tucker, Ruth 
Messman, Hyman Silverman, Maxine Me- 
Bride, Stella VanAvery, Elizabeth Vassil. 


Puzzle 
Composer Square 


Louis Laughlin, prize-winner in Original 
Puzzle Contest in October. 

Start any place and move one letter at 
a time in any direction. How many com- 
posers’ names can you find ? 


Ae ab OES Sed NGS E 
ORD ZB iho NT eed 
VAS AIR BOAT AG Ss andl 
NEAHMOWNE 
DUP Ga Gaist ie @ went 
A Dh GIAGAN SiG ales: 
Oo Re SEE Gaga 
tT. IRS ale GAG 
Ne Wiss EAS heb 


Letter Box 


Letters have been recieved from the follow- 


ing: Marjorie Manson, Charlotte Darrough, 
Marion Hall, Gladys Hodge, Martha Ober- 


hew, Anna Jackson, Mary C. Lewis, Mary M 
Clark, Katherine Barker, Evelyn Baines, Alice 
R. C. Schoenfeld, Belva B. Maple, Helen G. 
Reynolds, Grant Brazier, Helen Cantwell, 
Henrietta Curley, Margaret Burnett, Dorothy 
Lane Conne, Naomi Anderson, Wdith Hlh- 
son, Grace Marguerite Jones, Edna Barle Al- 


len, -Helen Leslie, J. Hursthouse, Gertrude 
Wells, Christine Carr, Ellen B. Sternberg, 
Anita Smith, Ernestine Buck, Eleanor Mar- 


guerite Leslie, Elizabeth Dodge, Lucile Bauer, 
Leon Rudee, Wanetta Gibson, Marion Scott, 
Mina Kelly, Ella Boden, Emilie Hayes, Ethel 
o ees Pearl A. Wright, Helen P. God- 
dard, 


The Most Popular of all Modern 


Instruction Works for the Pianoforte 


CHOOL FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


By THEO. PRESSER ‘ 


PIANOFORTE 


oy 
THEO. PRESSER 
vous. 


BEGINNER'S BOOK 
MODERN ES ENE NTARY WoRmi< 
FOR YOUNG TIAN STUDENTS 
FROM THE DEGINKING UP TOBYT 
|) NOT INCLUDING THE Sores. 
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VOLUME ONE 
Beginner’s Book 


VOLUME TWO 


VOLUME THREE 
Student’s Book 


Player’s Book — 


BEGINNER’S BOOK 


SCHOOL FOR THE PIANOFORTE—VOL. ONE 


Used More Extensively than any other Elementary 4 
Instructor for the Piano 


The simplicity of this work has enabled many teachers to | 
achieve speedy results with even the youngest beginners. This is 

a “‘first reader” in piano study. Large music notes are used to aid 
the child eye and the grading is very gradual so that no discourag- ; 
ing difficulties arise. The first grade of study, up to, but not 
including the scales is covered by ‘‘Beginner’s Book.’’ The whole qi 
work is bright and interesting, little pieces and duets being inter- ; 
spersed among the studies, and the writing exercises to cover ] 
notation needs also hold the pupil. 4 | 
**Beginner’s Book”? makes an Excellent Introduction to any Course or - | 
System of Piano Study. ‘‘Beginner’s Book’? is the Instruction Book { 
with the Red Cover that is Familiar to Thousands of Pupils and Teachers. , 


Price $1.00 


STUDENT’S BOOK 


SCHOOL FOR THE PIANOFORTE—VOL. TWO 


A Work that Aids the Pupil to Progress because it 
Presents Interesting Material that the Teacher 
can Use Successfully ; 


Takes up the subject just where the ‘‘Beginner’s Book” leaves off, ; 
and is, of course, intended to supplement that excellent instructor, ‘ 
but it can be used very successfully for any student who has done 
the work of the first grade, up to, but not including the scales. The P| 
pupil is well grounded technically and at the same time musical taste 
is developed. A complete treatment of the major scales up to and 
including four sharps and four flats forms the center of the work. 
Grace notes, broken chords, arpeggio, syncopation, hand crossing, 
etc., are given special attention. 


Price $1.00 
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PLAYER’S BOOK 


SCHOOL FOR THE PIANOFORTE—VOL. THREE 


A Superb Offering for the Instruction of Progressing 
Young Players in the Various Phases of Piano Technic 


Pleasing study material arranged in progressive order, treating 
somewhat in detail trills, octaves, two notes against three, the pedal 
and other matters necessary to technic. Memory study and ear 4 
training are specially stressed. Pleasing pieces are used to supple- a 
ment each group of studies. Altogether the contents of this volume | 
are such as to satisfy more completely the experienced teacher than 
any other work of this grade. 


Price $1.00 
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Teachers may secure any of these volumes for examination. 


These volumes are sold by leading music dealers everywhere. 


THEO. PRESSER CO. 


1710-12-14 Chestnut St. ae Philadelphia, P. 


